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is now, we think, something more than nine years since we 
first ventured to express our opinion of Miss Baillie’s ear- 
het productions; and to raise our warning voice against those 
narrow and peculiar views of dramatic excellence, by which, 


itappeared to us, that she had imprudently increased the dif- 
ficulties of a very difficult undertaking. Notwithstanding this 
admonition, Miss Baillie has gone on (as we expected) in her 
own Way; and has become (as we expected) both less popular, 
and less deserving of popularity, in every successive publica- 
tion. The volume before us, we are afraid, is decidedly infe- 
rior to any of her former volumes ; (for we have too much for- 
bearance, or nationality, to say any thing of her single play); 
at the same time that it contains indications of talent that ought 
not to be overlooked, and specimens of excellence, which make 
ita duty to examine into the causes of its general failure. 

We have formerly said almost enough, we believe, of her 
extraordinary determination to write a tragedy and a comedy 
upon each of the stronger passions of the mind ;—a scheme so 
singularly perverse and fantastic, that we rather wonder at its 
having escaped the patronage of the learned professors in the 
academy of Lagoda; andin favour of which it would not be 
easy to say any thing—but that, by good luck, it is utterly im- 
practicable. For, even passing over the captivating originality 
of comedies on Hatred and Revenge, and tragedies on Hope 
and Joy, it seems plain enough, that the interest of a play can 
no more be maintained by the delineation of one passion, than 
ts dialogue and action can be supported by the exertions of one 
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character. It is of the very essence of dramatic composition, to 
exhibit the play and contention of many and of opposite affec. 
tions, not only in the different persons it represents, but in the 
single bosom of its hero; and its chief beauty and excellence 
consist in the variety of the forms and colours that thus move 
over its living scenes—in the harmonies and contrasts of the e 
motions which it successively displays—and in the very multi. 
tude and diversity of the impressions to which it gives birth, 
To substitute, for this, even the most careful and masterly deli. 
neation of any one emotion, would not only be to substitute 
something that was uot dramatic, for that which is the essence 
and the excellence of the drama;—but to replace this excellence 
by something most conspicuously inferior—to set before us the 
studied postures and ostentatious anatomy of one unchanging 
academy figure, instead of the free action and complicated ex. 
ertions of groupes engaged in athletic contention—or, rather, 
to turn our eyes from the innumerable shades of expression that 


animate the greater compositions of Raphael or the Caracci, . 


to rivet them on the fantastic and exaggerated features of one 
of the Passions of Le Brun. 

If it be not this, however, that Miss Baillie aims at, then we 
must say that we cannot discover that there is any thing in the 
least degree peculiar or original in her system. ‘The chief per- 
sons in every play must be actuated by certain passions ; and by 
their influence the catastrophe must necessarily be brought 
about. In this sense, therefore, every play is a play on the pas- 
sions, as much as any of those in the series before us; and all 
dramatic writers have proceeded upon the very system for which 
Miss Baillie here claims the honours of a discovery. It de- 
pends, indeed, entirely on the degree of simplicity im the plot, 
and of unity in the action, as well as on the number of the per- 
sons represented, whether the ruling passion of the principal 
characters shall be brought very conspicuously forward or not. 
Shakspeare, we believe, will be readily acquitted of the 
petty-larceny of stealing Miss Baillie’s system of dramatising 
the passions : and yet, the Ambition of Macbeth, the Jealousy 
of Othello, and the Melancholy of Hamlet, contribute much 
more exclusively to the interest of those plays, than any of the 
passions represented by the writer before us can be said to do 
to the interest of the pieces she has produced as the first-fruits 
of that system. It may not be so easy, indeed, to specify the 
affections that are exhibited in many of the other plays of our 
great dramatist—in the Tempest, for example—in King Lear— 
im Julius Casar—in Cymbeline, or in Henry IV; because the 
plot in all these pieces is more complicated, and the interest 
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more divided. But there seems to be no reasonable ground for 
doubting that they were composed upon the very same system 
with the others; and that the interest which they excite de- 
pends upon the same general principles. The truth is, how- 
ever, that common sense and vulgar possibility always appear 
tame and inglorious, when compared with the splendid preten- 
sions of theorists ; aud if Miss Baillie meant merely to announce, 
that she proposed to write plays that should be more like Macbeth 
and Othello than Cymbeline or the Tempest, the project must 
be allowed to be both innocent and laudable ; and no blame can 
attach to her, except for the faults of the execution. In con- 
sidering what are the chief of those faults, we are afraid, how- 
ever, that it will be found that her system has had a worse ef- 
fect than that of merely narrowing the field of her exertions. 
There are two sorts of dramatic composition, or at least of 
tragedy, known in this country :—one, the old classical trage- 
dy of the Grecian stage, modernized according to the French 
or Continental model ; the other, the bold, free, irregular and 
miscellaneous drama of our own older writers,—or, to speak it 
more shortly and intelligibly, of Shakspeare. Miss Baillie, it 
appears to us, has attempted to unite the excellences of both of 
these styles ;—-and has produced a combination of their defects. 
The old Greek tragedy consisted of the representation of 
some one great, simple, and touching event, brought about by 
the agency of a very few persons, and detailed in grave, stately, 
and measured language, interspersed with choral songs and 
movements to music. In this primitive form of the drama, the 
story was commonly unfolded by means of a good deal of plain 
statement, direct inquiry, and detailed narration ;—while the 
business was helped forward by means of short and pointed, 
though frequently very simple and obvious argumentation,—and 
the interest maintained by pathetic exclamations, and reflections 
apparently artless and ostentatious. Such, we conceive, was 
the character of the ancient drama; upon the foundation of 
Which, the French, or Continental school, appears obviously to 
have been built. ‘The chief variations (besides the extinction of 
the Chorus) seem to be, first, that love has been made to sup- 
plant almost all the other passions,—and the tone, accordingly, 
has become less solemn and severe ; secondly, that there is less 
simple narrative and inquiry, and a great deal more argument or 
debate—every considerable scene, in fact, being now required 
to contain a complete and elaborate discussion, to which all the 
parties must come fully prepared to maintain their respective 
theses; and, thirdly, that the topics are drawn, in general, 
more extended and philosophical views of human nature ; 
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and the state of the feelings set forth with more rhetorical am. 
plification, and with a more anxious and copious minateness, 
Notwithstanding those very important distinctions, however, we 
think ourselves justified in arranging the tragic drama of ap. 
cient Greece, and that of the continent of modern Europe, as 
productions of the same school ; because they will be found to 
agree in their main and characteristic attributes; because 
both require the style and tone to be uniformly grave, lofty, and 
elaborate—the fable to be simple and direct—and the subj 
represented, to be weighty and important. Neither of them, 
consequently, admits of those minute touches of character, which 
give life and individuality to such delineations ; and the ip 
terest, in both, rests either on the greatness of the action, and 
the general propriety and congruity of the sentiments by which 
it is accompanied—or on the beauty and completeness of the 
discussion—the poetical graces, the purity and elevation of the 
language—and the accumulation of bright thoughts and happy 
expressions which are brought to bear upon the same subject, 

Such, we believe, is the idea of dramatic excellence that pre. 
vails over the continent of Europe, and such the chief elements 
which are there admitted to compose it. In this country, how 
ever, we are fortunate enough to have a drama of a different 
description—a drama which aims ata far more exact imitation 
of nature, and admits of an appeal to a far greater variety of 
emotions—which requires less dignity or grandeur in its incidents, 
but deals them out with infinitely greater complication and pro- 
fusion—which pecples its busy scenes with innumerable charac- 
ters, and varies its style as freely as it multiplies its persons~ 
which frequently remits the main action, and never exhausts 
any matter of controversy or discussion—indulges in flights of 
poetry too lofty for sober interlocutors, and sinks into occasion 
al familiarities too homely for lofty representation—but, still per- 
suing nature and truth of character and of passion, is perpe 
tually setting before us the express image of individuals whose 
reality it seems impossible to question, and the thrilling echo 
of emotions in which we are compelled to sympathize. Ini- 
lustration of this style, it would be mere pedantry to refer to 
any other name than that of Shakspeare ; who has undoubt- 
ediy furnished the most perfect, as well as the most popular ex- 
amples of its excellence ; and who will be found to owe much of 
his unrivalled power over the attention, the imagination, a0d 
the feelings of his readers, to the rich variety of his incidents 
and images, and to the inimitable truth and minuteness of bis 
crowded characters. 

Nothing then, it appears, can be more radically different thap 
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the modern French and the old English tragedy. The one is the 
ofispriog of genius and ongival observation—the other of judg- 
ment and skill. The one aims at pleasing chiefly by a faithful 
representation of nature, and character, and passion—the other 
bya display of poetical and elaborate beauties. The style of 
the latter, therefore, requires a continual elevation, and its cha- 
sacters a certain dignified uniformity, which are necessarily re- 
jected by the former ;—while our old English drama derives no 
small share of its interest from the rapidity and profusion of the 
weidents, and the multitude of the persons and images which it 
brings before the fancy ;—all which are excluded from the more 
solemn and artificial stage of our continental neighbours. 

To endeavour to effect a combination of two styles so radi- 
cally different, must be allowed to have been rather a bold un- 
dertaking. But it appears te us to be no less certain that 
Miss Baillie has made the attempt, than that she has failed in it. 
What her object or intention was, indeed, we do not presume to 
conjecture: but the fact we think is undeniable, that she has uni- 
tedthe familiar and irregular tone of our old drama, with the sim- 
ple plot, and the scanty allowance of incident, that are charac- 
teristic of the Continental stage; and has given us the homely 
style and trifling adventures of the one school, without its co- 
plousness and variety—and the languor and uniformity of the 
other, without its elevation, dignity, or polish. The events 
with which she is occupied, in short, are neither great nor 
many; and the style in which they are represented neither na- 
tural nor majestic. We do not think it uncharitable to say 
that this is a combination of defects only. The simple plot, 
the barrenness of incident, and the slowness of developnient 
which characterize the French drama, would evidently be in- 
suflerably heavy if it were not redeemed by the greatness of the 
few events which it embraces, and by the uniform nobleness of 
the style, the weight and condensation of the sentiments, and 
the grace and elegance of the versification: while on the 
other hand, the trifling incidents, the slovenly language, the 
vulgar characters, and the violent and incongruous images which 
abound in our best home-made tragedies, would be still more 
mtolerable, perhaps, to a correct taste, if ample compensation 
Were not made by the richness and variety produced by this 
very abundance—by the lively and rapid succession of inci- 
flents—by the exquisite truth of the touches of character and 
passion, and the inimitable beauty of the occasional flights of 
poetry that are so capriciously and often so unseasonably in- 
troduced. Jt was reserved for a writer of no ordinary talents 
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to give us what was objectionable in each of these styles, without 
the compensations which naturally belonged to either;—an 
Miss Baillie, we think, has set the example of plays as voor 
incident and character, and as sluggish in their pace, as any 
that languish on the Continental stage, without their grandeur, 
their elegance, or their interest ; and, at the same time, as low 
and as irregular in their diction as our own early tragedies,—and 
certainly without their spirit, grace, or animation. 

This then, we think, is the chief defect in the plays of Miss 
Baillie ;—and there are none of her readers, we believe, who 
have not been struck with the want of business in her scenes, 
and the extreme flatness and heaviness of all the subordinate 
parts of her performances. The events by which her story is 
developed are usually of a low and ordinary sort, and follow 
each other in a tame, slow, and awkward succession; while 
there is nothing either of richness, lightness or vivacity in the 
general style, to conceal this penury in the more substantial 
elements of the composition. We travel through most of her 
performances, in short, with the same sort of feeling with which 
we travel through the dull stages of our own central highlands, 
—the feeling of getting on very slowly through scenes of un 
form sterility—an impression which cannot be effaced by peeps 
of occasional sublimity, or reflections on the virtues of those 
who are said to delight in them. 

This leading fault, we suppose, will be admitted by most 
even of Miss Baillie’s admirers; but we do not reckon so 
securely on their acquiescence, when we add, that it appears 
to us that she has failed almost as signally in her delineation 
of character, as iu the conception and conduct of her fable, 
The truth is, however, that she seems to us to want almost 
entirely the power of investing her characters with that air of 
individual reality, without which no very lively sympathy can 
ever be excited in the fortunes of the persons of the drama. 
She attempts to copy Shakspeare, indeed, in making her cha- 
racters disclose themselves by slight incidental occurrences, and 
casual bursts of temper, in matters unconnected with the main 
story ; but there is no spirit of originality either in the outline 
or in the touches by which itis thus.sought to be animated; 
and the traits that are lent to it in this style of high pretension, 
are borrowed, for the most part, from the most obvious and 
common-place accompaniments of their leading qualities : and 
though there was some merit, as well as some boldness, in fol- 
lowing Shakspeare so very closely, as to send her ambitious 
usurper, after the example of his Macbeth, to consult with 
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witches in a cavern, we think it was any thing but ingenious 
or original to make a bloody tyrant swear outrageously at his 
servant for having mislaid his armour; or toimtimate to us the 

yful and kindly nature of a distressed damsel, by letting us 
know, in heavy blank verse, that she had stopped in the lobby 
topat the head of a hound that came fawning to be caressed 
byher. The great fault, however, of all her characters is, 
that they are evidently mere generalisations of a few obvious 
and familiar attributes—-mere theoretical personages, compound- 
ed systematically out of a certain assemblage of qualities sup- 
posed to-be striking or dramatic, without giving us the impres- 
sion of there being any actual individual to whom they belong, 
and whose existence might be conceived as distinct from those 
qualities. ‘This magical art, indeed, seems to have been pos- 
sessed in its highest perfection by Shakspeare alone; who, 
when he had once conjured up, from the vasty depths of his 
own boundless imagination, such potent spirits as Hotspur or 
Hamlet, Mercutio or Falstaff, appears to have been actually 
haunted by their ideal presence, and so fully impressed with a 
sense of their reality, as not only to have seen without effort 
allthat such persons could do or say in the business which they 
had been called up to perform, but actually to have been un- 
able to confine them to that business, or to restrain them 
from following out their characteristic impulses into all kinds 
ofaccidental and capricious excesses, Miss Baillie, however, 
isin no danger of being thus overmastered by the phantoms 
ofher own creation; who are so far from appearing to have a 
being independant of her control, or an activity which she 
cannot repress, that it is with difficulty that they get through 
the work which is set before them, or that the reader can 
conceive of them as any thing else than the limited and neces- 

causes of the phenomena which they produce. 

This, however, is a fault by no means peculiar to Miss Bail- 
lie; and one of which we should scarcely have thought ourselves 
bound to take any notice, if she had not insisted so largely 
upon the necessity of attending to the delineation of character, 
and brought forward the traits of her own in a way so obtrusive, as 
to show very plainly that she thought her pretensions in this de- 
partment proof against any sort of scrutiny. For the same reason, 
we think it our duty to say, farther, that besides this want of the 
talent of giving individuality to her scenic personages, it appears 
to us that she is really disqualified from representing the higher 
tharacters of the tragic drama, by an obvious want of sympathy 
or admiration for such characters. Every reader of plays, and 
mdeed of poetry, or works of imagination in general, must have 
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observed, that there were certain characters, or qualities of 
mind, which were favourites with each particular author, and 
in the delineation of which he was consequently peculiarly spix 
rited and successful. Even the universal Shakspeare, to whom 
the observation is infinitely less applicable than to any other 
mortal, obviously luxuriates most in his representation of orp 
ginal humour and comic eccentricity, Otway has a decided 
predilection for scenes of tenderness and pathos— Beaumont and 
Fletcher for romantic extravagance of love or bravery— Milton 
for austere and lofty morality—and Dryden for pomp and 
nificence. Each of these authors has, accordingly, succeeded 
eminently only in those characters to which they were most pan 
tial ;—and scarcely any of them (except the first) has produced 
any. striking delineation of an opposite character. Now, Mis 
Baillie has her favourite character also; and one which, though 
it do infinite credit to her judgment and feeling as an individual, 
happens unfortunately to be, of all others, perhaps the vey 
worst adapted for dramatic or tragic representation. It is impo» 
sible, we think, to read any one of her plays, without feeling 
that the character which Miss Baillie thinks (and with grea 
reason) the most amiable and engaging of all others, is thatof 
cheerful good seuse, united to calm, equable, and indulgent af 
fections,—the character, in short, of rationality and habitual 
benevolence ;—of which we think it must be admitted that, what 
ever precedence it may claim over more brilliant qualifications 
in real life, it is just as ill fitted to give spirit and effect to the 
fictions of the drama, as the qualities that shine most there, 
are to sooth the moments of domestic privacy. 

Every one of Miss Baillie’s amiable characters, however, both 
male and female, leans visibly to this class of virtues, ‘They areall 
marvellously dutiful and affectionate towards their near relations, 
and careful of the comforts of their servants and immediate depend- 
dants. ‘They are laudably tolerant, too, of bad jokes proceeding 
from good hearts; and live in the practice of a sort of innocent 
gibing and good natured raillery, which shows their disposition 
to be merry, and does no harm to any body. ‘They are consi- 
derable despisers, moreover, of power and glory, and the other 
splendid illusions to which the less sober part of mankind are in 
the habit of sacrificing their happiness,—and much disposed to 
console themselves for the want of those turbulent enjoyments, 
by the solid comforts of content and a good conscience. Now, 
it is plain enough we suppose, that these respectable and well 
disposed persons are not very likely to excite a great interest by 
their appearances in tragedy ; both on account of the very home- 
liness of their virtues, and of their not being at all the sort of 
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ns, either to perform the actions, or to experience thee mo- 
tions upon which the effect of that kind of moral tale is com- 
monly thought to depend. 
The fact is, however, that they are equally unfit for come- 
Soe it is chiefly to the excess of her very laudable pre- 
tion for them, that we are to ascribe Miss Baillie’s uni- 
forin aud admitted failure in this department of the drama. 
All her amiable personages are too reasonable, prudent, and 


_placable, to excite any great interest or anxiety in their behalf; 


iid the unamiable ones are little more than unreasonable, 
#ill-tempered—without ceasing to be tolerably sensible, and 
nearly as plain in their speech, and as sagacious in pursuit of 
their objects, as their more unexceptionable associates. The 
tuth is, however, that Miss Baillie has no talent for writing 
comedy: She does not appear to us to comprehend in what the 
gi ¢omica consists, or to have an idea that there ought to be a- 
milising passages in a work intended for amusement: She has 
i gift, certainly, in devising or unfolding a story; and her per- 
soiagées all go through their parts in such a sober and business- 
lite matiner,—there is so little of extravagance in any one cha- 
fitte-—so little spontaneous wit or discursive humour—such 
aietire absence, in short, of brilliant or ornamental writing, 
that one would almost imagine, that she held the laws of good 
taité to be the same for a comedy as for a sermon ;—nor could 
We have at all explained the phenomenon of her continual fail- 
we, if we had not recollected her constant and excessive parti- 
ility for the moderately cheerful aud very reasonable persons we 
have just alluded to,—out of love and deference for whom she 
sems to have settled it with herself, that the gayety of comedy 
should never rise above the tone of good-humoured conver- 
sation among plain and ordinary people; and should never 
be pursued any farther than such worthy persons are im the 
oat of letting their jokes carry them from their business, 
brilliancy and extravagance of fancy that fascinate more 
lous beings, appear to her, we have no doubt, very fatigu- 
ing and unprofitable,—and we are afraid, that she may even look 
upon the amplification of Falstaff, and the sallies of Mercutio 
or Benedict as mere raving and folly, and on the turns and re- 
partees of Congreve and Sheridan as impertinent interruptions 
t the business of the play. It is certain, at least, that her co- 
iedies show a great deal of good sense, and a plentiful lack of 
{; and, we think we adopt a most charitable theory, when 
We ascribe to her predilection for that substantial quality, their 
deficiency in a more appropriate ornament. 
é passions, as to what relates to the drama, really are not 
VOL. x1x, No. 38. 35 
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very distinguishable from the characters ; and the most of what 
we have now said as to the latter, is applicable therefore to them 
also. We must observe however, that, in her later works es 
cially, Miss Baillie has presented us rather with a theoretical 
amplification of the progress of a passion in general, than with 
its natural expression in the character of any one individual, 
The elaborate purpose of tracing it through all its gradations, and 
investing it with all its attributes, is by far too manifest through. 
out. Our attention, in short, is directed more to its anatomy 
than to its living action; and we rise from the perusal, even 
of her most successful attempts, with a consciousness rather 
of having been instructed in the nature of the passion in ques 
tion, than of having witnessed its natural operation, or bee 
made to sympathise with its victims. 

We come now to the last chapter of this fair writer’s offences, 
or those which relate to the matter of style and diction ; which, 
we are concerned to say, appears to us the heaviest of the whole; 
not however so much because her taste is bad, as because her stock 
is deplorably scanty. Almost all the words she has, she has bor 
rowed from our old dramatists ; but her credit with them seem 
to have been so limited, that her debt is incredibly small ; and 
the leading character of her style, therefore, is a poorness and 
narrowness of diction altogether without example, we think, in 
this voluble age,—and only rendered more conspicuous by 
the constrained and unnatural air produced by her affect 
tion of antiquated phraseology, and the contrast which this af 
fords to the carelessness, copiousness, and freedom of the true 
old style, which is thus brought to our recollection. She seems 
to have no ear for the melody of blank verse,—and especially 
of that easy and colloquial verse which is alone suited to the 
purposes of the drama ;—and, while her words continually re- 
mind us of Shakspeare, or Beaumont and Fletcher, it is im 
possible to imagine any thing so utterly opposite as the richness, 
lightness and flexibility of their style, and the poverty and cum- 
brousness of hers—except, perhaps, the heavy, lifeless, and un- 
wieldy structure of her verses, when compared with the light 
and capricious undulations of theirs. 

We do noi see much merit in using an antiquated diction on 
any occasion,—and, least of all, in the drama,—where the great 
ol ,<ct is to copy living nature to the satisfaction of living judges. 
Whatever beauty such a style may possess, however, must obv- 
ous'y be derived from its tendency to remind us of the beauties 
of tsose memorable authors who wrote in it before it had ac 
guired the character of antiquity ; and the first rule, for the use 
of it, should therefore be, that it should be the style of their 
beautiful passages; aud that no old word should be admitted 
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ina modern poem, which does not hold a conspicuous station 
insome admired verse of an ancient one. But, though even 
our milliners have sense enough to copy only Queen Mary’s 
cap, or Queen Elizabeth’s ruff, and not their tremendous stays, 
ortheir stockings of woollen cloth, our literary artisans have 
not yet attained to the same degree of discrimination, The 
Spectator takes notice, we think, of a play which professed, in 
his day, to be written in the very style of Shakspeare, upon the 
strength of its containing this line—‘ And so good-morrow to you, 
master lieutenant:’ and the public, in our own time, very 
nearly swallowed an incredible quantity of trash, under the name 
of the same great author, upon no other inducement, that we could 
discover, than that all the words were spelled with a double al- 
lowance of consonants. Miss Baillie has not gone quite so far 
as this;—but she has sinned perpetually against the canon which 
we have presumed to lay down for the legitimate use of an ob- 
solete phraseology: She has not copied any of Shakspeare’s 
fine expressions; and has almost always used the style of his 
age, only where it was less dignified and less intelligible than 
thatofher own. A noble knight, for instauce, instead of say- 
ing that a painful recollection wounds him deeply, always takes 
care to say, ‘In faith it galls me shrewdly ;—and another 
wishes his adversary’s conscience, in like manner, to ‘ gnaw 
him shrewdly.’ Then all the personages are uniformly ‘ full 
glad,’ and ‘ full sorry,’ and ‘ full well,’ and ‘full ready ?— 
ad all the coats, hats, and armour in the volume (which, 
bythe way, pass under the elegant appellation of geer) are 
invariably ‘ doffed’ and ‘donned’ by their wearers ;—and the 
withor’s good simple people generally ‘ trow’ what other peo- 
ple believe; and those who are reprimanded or checked, 
ae still said to be ‘shent.’ We took the liberty to rebuke 
Miss Baillie, on a former occasion, for the frequent use of this 
paltry and affected word; but, in spite of all our pains, we 
have it here again in the very first play in the volume—where, 
by way of apology for its reappearance, we find it used by one 
noble baron who likens another to ‘ a shent cur’ barking at its 
master’s door ! 
What makes all this the more lamentable, is, that Miss 
illie. is very obviously by no means an expert or learned 
achaiologist; and not only uses these, and such like very 
scurvy and sore-worn fragments of old speech, incorrectly and 
injudiciously,—but mixes them up in a most uuseemly man- 
net, with the meanest and most unpoetical neologisms. The 
same chieftain who is ‘ shrewdly galled’ in one page, talks of 
‘sombre banishment’ in the next; and, after bidding ‘ God wot’ 
that he was aware of his son’s defects, immediately observes, that 
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——__—_———‘ ne’ertheless 

He still has parts and talents ; though obscured 

By some untoward failings.’ 
And a fair lady, who has been speaking of ‘ geer,’ and ‘ clutch. 
ing,’ and ‘ harness,’ and ‘ torn hose,’ presently exclaims, in thy 
most business-like and peremptory manner, that, 

‘ In short, she would, without another’s leave, 

Improve the low condition of her peasants.’ 

It is needless, however, to multiply examples of this low and 
discordant style at present ; because this, and all its other peculia. 
ities, will be more copiously and fairly illustrated by the specimen 
which we may be induced, for other purposes, to extract from 
the volume before us. But we cannot leave even this genenl 
view of the subject, without observing, that either from mere want 
of words, or from a strange misconception of the style andi. 
cense of our older writers, Miss Baillie has indulged herself very 
frequently in a manner of writing that could not have been e- 
dured at any period, and of which it may be fairly said, thatit 
is neither verse, nor language at all. She has a habit, in pati 
cular, of transposing the substantive and auxiliary verbs ina 
way that is exceedingly distressing ; and certainly would not be 
tolerated in a schoolboy’s first copy of English verses. Th 
reader may conjecture what effect it has on the general air of her 
composition, when he is informed, that the following instan- 
ces of it have forced themselves on our notice, in turning over the 
leaves of the first play in this volume fora very different purpow. 


‘ Full well I know why thou so merry art,’ 


‘ Thou wrong’st me much 
‘ To think my merriment a reference hath.’ 


* All thy sex 
‘ Stubborn and headstrong are.’ 


‘ Here is aplace in which some traces are.’ 


* To whom 
‘ Hosts of the earth, with the departed dead 
Subjected are,’ “A ' 


‘ That to the awful steps that tread upon you 
Uncenscious are.’ 


‘ The living and the dead together are.’ 


* Fell is the stroke, if mercy in it be.’ 
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The effect of these ‘most lame and impotent conclusions’ 
on the melody of the verse, is scarcely less deplorable than their 
cruel operation on the sense; but the truth is, that the melody 
of Miss Baillie’s blank verse is not to be hurt by trifles—there 
being nothing in the whole range of modern poetry half so clum- 
sy and untuneful as the greater part of her unrhymed versifica- 


We will not, however, pursue the ungrateful theme of her 
faults any farther; but, before closing this hasty and unintended 
sketch of her poetical character, shall add a word or two, as 
both duty and inclination prompt us to do, on the more pleasing 
subject of her merits:—And here we must give the first place, 
we believe, to the tone of good sense, and amiable feeling, which 
pervades every part of her performances; and which, wherever 
they are found to be habitual and unaffected, impart a charm, 
even to poetical compositions, which compensates for the want 
of many more splendid attributes. Miss Baillie is not only very 
moral, and intelligently moral; but there is, in all her writ- 
ings, a character of indulgent and vigilant affection for her spe- 
cies, and of a goodness that is both magnanimous and practi- 
cal, which we do not know that we have traced, in the same de- 
gree, in the compositions of any other writer. Then she has 
syery considerable knowledge of human nature, and an un- 
common talent of representing (though not in the best drama- 
tical form) the peculiar symptoms and natural development of 
various passions ; so that her plays may always be read with a 
gertain degree of instruction,—and cannot be read without feel- 
ingsof great respect for the penetration and sagacity of their 
author, Eveu as to style and diction, while we lament both the 
poverty and the constraint of whieh we have been compelled to 
take notice, it is but fair to say, that Miss Baillie appears to us 
tohave had good taste enough to keep her eye pretty constantly 
on the best models; and that even her poverty has not been 
able to seduce her into those flowery paths, where the poorest, 
if they are regardless of purity, may, with small labour, be- 
come as rich, or, at least, «s gaudy as their neighbours.—Final- 
ly, we think Miss Baillie entitled to very high and unmingled 
praise, for the beauty of many detached passages in every one 
of her metrical compositions ;—passages that possess many of 
the higher qualities of fine and original poetry ; and which, if 
they were only a little longer, and a little more numerous, would 
entitle her to take her place on a level with the most distinguish- 
ed names that have illustrated this age of poetry. Few, and far 
between as they are, they are decisive, we think, of her genius 
and capacity; and though we do think they are in danger of 
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being lost and forgotten amidst the mass of baser matter with 
which they are now surrounded, they make it a duty im all who 
are aware of their value, to unite their efforts both for their res. 
cue and their multiplication. 

We come now to the contents of the volume before us. It 
consists of four plays ;—two tragedies (one in verse and one in 
prose) upon Fear ; a comedy upon the same passion ;— and a 
serious musical drama, in verse, upon Hope. The last, we 
think, is decidedly the best ;~and, taken as a whole, is perhaps 
the most faultless of all Miss Baillie’s productions. Next toit 
is the poetical tragedy on Fear; which occupies the first place 
in the volume before us. Both the prose plays we think are 
bad; though in very different degrees—the prose tragedy being 
merely dull, while the prose comedy is foolish. We proceed, 
now, to give some account of these pieces in the order in which 
they are printed. 

The first tragedy, which is entitled Orra, is said by the au. 
thor to be founded on the passion of Fear; but rests, in real 
ity, upon a weakness still less adapted for scenic representa- 
tion. Those who have not read the volume, we are afraid, will 
scarcely believe us, when we inform them, that the heroine of 
this play is a young lady, who is particularly fond of listening 
to ghost stories, and is consequently very much afraid of being left 
alone in the dark, especially in places that have the reputation of 
being haunted; and that the sum of the story, detailed in these 
five elaborate acts, is, that her guardian, being aware of this in- 
firmity, shuts her up in an old castle, which labours under that 
imputation, in order to frighten her into a marriage with his 
son,—where she is so terrified by a mock apparition in a black 
cloak, that she loses her reason, and is left, at the dropping of 
the curtain, in a state of hopeless insanity. 1f we had not read 
the play with our own eyes, we should scarcely have thought it 
possible, that a person of sound judgment, and no. vulgar ge- 
nius, should have conceived the idea of making this the subject 
of a long, regular, and very elaborate tragedy. But so the fact 
is; and our readers, we dare say, feel some curiosity to know 
how the thing is accomplished. 

Orra of Oldenberg, then, they must know, was an orphan 
heiress in Suabia, living under the guardianship of Count Hu- 
ghobert, who was desirous of marryingher to his son Glottenbal, 
a very clumsy and ill-conditioned youth, whose character seems 
indeed to be copied with the most rigorous fidelity from that of 
Cloten in Cymbeline. The lady Orra, of course, detests him 
as much as Imogen does his prototype: But there is no Post- 
humus in Miss Baillie’s story—the said lady being in love with 
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nobody,—and professing a partiality to a single life, notwith- 
standing the attachment of a worthy Count Theobald, and the 
devotion of a bastard cousin of the name of Rudiger, who 
sttikes us again as a faint copy of Edmond in King Lear. The 
lay begins with Theobald discomfiting Rudiger and Glottenbal 
in atournament, which the latter had instituted to show off his 
prowess. ‘The unsuccessful champions quarrel and growl in 
various notes through the first scenes; and the victor talks mo- 
destly with his friend of his own unworthiness of the object of his 
affections. Then Count Hughobert scolds his son for allowing 
himself to be unhorsed ; and the lady Orra (after she has done 
caressing her hound) makes game of her unfortunate suitor, 
ina vein of irony so truly primitive, that we do not believe that 
aparallel will be found to it in any author more recent than 
Homer—who makes one of his warriors facetiously compliment 
his antagonist as he falls dead out of his chariot, on his agility in 
diving. As this is the first appearance of the heroine, it is but 
fair to Miss Baillie to lay these exemplary pleasantries before the 
reader in her own words.—Glottenbal says, 
* Glot. Full well I know why thou so merry art. 
Thou think’st of him to whom thou gav’st that sprig 
Of hopeful green, his rusty casque to grace, 
Whilst at thy feet his honour’d glave he laid. 
‘ Or, Nay, rather say, of him, who at my feet, 
From his proud courser’s back, more gallantly 
Laid his most precious self; then stole away, 
Thro’ modesty, unthank’d, nor left behind 
Of all his geer that flutter’d inthe dust, 
Or glove or band, or fragment of torn hose, 
For dear remembrance-sake, that in my sleeve 
I might have stuck it. O! thou wrong’st me much 
To think my merriment a ref’rence hath 
To any one but him, (Laughing.)’ p. 15, 16. 
And afterwards she proceeds, 
‘ Pray, good Glottenbal, 
How did’st thou learn with such a wondrous grace 
To toss thy armed heels up in the air, 
And clutch with outspread hands the slipp’ry sand, 
I was the more amaz’d at thy dexterity, 
As this, of all the feats which thou, before-hand, 
Did’st promise to perform, most modestly, 
Thou did’st forbear to mention.” p. 16, 17. 

After this, Rudiger, who thinks that his own suit may some- 
how or other be advanced by it, suggests to Hughobert the 
notable expedient of sending his ward to the haunted castle— 
where, as he has been assured that she grew ‘deadly pale 
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at tale of nightly sprite or apparition,’ he says there is no doubt 
‘ but she will ere long full gladly 
Her freedom purchase at the price you name.’ 
The cruel guardian assents to this pretty experiment; and the 
act ends with Glottenbal going out to a drinking party. 

The second act opens with Orra talking to her maidens of 
the happy and innocent life they will live when she comes to her 
estate ; and candidly telling Theobald, that she does not choose 
to marry, because, by so doing, she must give § all her lands and 
rights’ into the hands of a master. One of the maidens, however, 
by way of giving a finishing-stroke to the picture of snug domes. 
tic comfort upou which they had been dwelling, asks whether they 
shall not have ghost stories too over their quiet winter fire ? —and 
immediately Orra becomes furious with impatience for a ghost 
story. ‘The most prudent of her attendants declares that ‘ itis 
not right’ to indulge this taste; and very sensibly asks what 
pleasure there can be in being frightened? Orra answers how. 
ever, that there is a pleasure in it;—and that she delights to 
feel her blood run cold, and her skin become like a goose’s skin, 
She does not, indeed, use this homely expression; but we con- 
jecture that it is what she means by the following strong phrases, 
—which really do not give us a very pleasing idea of the state 
of this young lady’s person, 

‘ When every Aair’s-pit-on my shrunken skin 
A knotted knoll becomes.’ 
She then insists for the story—and the waiting gentlewoma 
tells it accordingly—with all the brevity and platitude imaginable 
—as followeth— 
« Since I must tell it, then, the story goes 

That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 

Of Hughobert and also of yourself, 

From hatred or from envy, did decoy 

A noble knight, who hunted in the forest, 

Well the Black Forest named, into his castle, 

And there, within his chamber, murder’d him.’ p. 29. 

The lady Orra’s sensibility to legends of this nature, however, 
is somuch greater than ours, that she very nearly faints with 
horror at this recital ; and the dialogue is broken off by a priest, 
who announces Hughobert’s intention to banish her till she con- 
sents to marry his son; and then a scene ensues, in which he 
repeats his proposition, and she her refusal, with much solemnity 
on both sides. The lady, however, having protested, in the usual 
way, that she would rather be married to her grave, and dw 
in a coffin, than accept the hand of the blooming Glottenbal, 
the old gentleman takes her up, we think, a little too literally, 
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gd asks her whether she really—‘ puts him in her estimation 
qith bones and sheetd clay?” 

The lady, however, is resolute; and is ordered off to the 
Suabian castle without delay, under guard of Rudiger;—and 
the act ends with a special scene between him anda servant of 
the name of Maurice, whom he bribes to play the spy for him 
in his absence, after the ensuing manner. 


¢ Rud. Go to! I know thou art a greedy leech, 
Though ne’ertheless thou lov’st me. 
( Taking a small case from his pocket, which he opens. ) 
* See’st thou here ? 
I have no coin; but look upon these jewels : 
I took them from a knight I slew in battle. 
When I am Orra’s lord, thou shalt receive, 
Were it ten thousand crowns, whate’er their worth 
Sha'l by a skilful lapidary be 
In honesty esteem’d. (Gives him the jewels. ) 
* Maur, | thank thee,—but methinks their lustre’s dim. 
I’ve seen the stones before upon thy breast 
In gala days, but never heard thee boast 
They were of so much value. 
* Rud, I was too prudent: I had lost them else. 
To no one but thyself would I entrust 
The secret of their value.’ 


Now the beauty of all this is, that they are false stones, which 
he thus palms upon the poor menial; and that it is ina great 
measure through his discovery of the fraud, and consequent re- 
ventment, that the denouement is brought about. 

The third act brings us to the castle; where Orra is of course 
much appalled at its gloomy and desolate air; and Rudiger, 
taking advantage of her terror at being left alone, endeavours 
tourge his own suit to her with all earnestness and humility. 
She dismisses him, however, with infinite scorn ;—upon which 
he goes quietly to bed, in an adjoining apartment, and falls a- 
sleep! By and by, a hunting horn, and other noises, are heard 
without, which throws the unhappy lady into such an agony of 
terror, that she rushes into his chamber and awakes him; but 
upon the servants coming in, resumes her disdain, and returns 
very valiantly to bed. The act ends with an exceedingly ab- 
turd scene, in which Theobald, who had followed" his mistress 


withan intention to rescue her, strays in the dark into the cave of a 

gang of robbers, who burrow somewhere near the castle, and make 

Doises in the night to frighten away its inhabitants, He there, 

by the most extraordinary good fortune, recognises an old friend 

ithe captain of the gang,—very naturally discloses his project 
VOL. XIx. NO, 38, 56 
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to him,-~and finally coneerts with him, that they should enty 
the castle by a private passage next night, in the disguise of ap, 
paritions; and by that means, after frightening away her at, 
tendants, carry off O.ra without opposition. ‘They agree, how 
ever, to send a letter to the lady to apprise her of their degiggy 
and then retire merrily to sup, in the inner cave. 

The fourth act discloses Orra and her attendant, talking y 
usual of ghosts, on the battlements of the castle. A soldi 
comes and gives hera letter, on which she recognises Theobald, 
handwriting; but, before she can read a word of it, Rudige 
comes in, and insists upon seeing it; on which she is obliged » 
throw it into the fire. In the next scene, we find the night ha 
set in;—and we had forgot to inform our readers, that it wa 
St. Michael’s night—on which the castle spectres had been | 
observed to be far more wuruly than on any other in the whol 
year. The lady Orra, of course, is dismally frightened ; but 
she gets her maid to sit with her; and they pass the time toler 
ably enough at the old work of ghost stories, till the fatal how 
of midnight 1s past. The maid then unluckily proposes togo 
and bring her mistress some drops; aud bas no sooner gow 
out than the most horrible noises are heard under the battle 
ments, and by and by im the staircase ; aud, while the poor Ur 
ra is shrieking and shuddering in her lonely apartment, th 
door opens slowly, and a horrid figure in a blaek cloak, witha 
bunting horn in his hand, enters, and approaches ber with out 
stretched arms. The unhappy lady gives a piercing cry, aid 
falls senseless on the ground; and Theobald, after casting ff 
his disguise, and labouring in vain to revive her, bursts out ine 
this pathetic exclamation— 

-— The viliain hath deceiv’d me, 
My letter she bas ne’er veceived. Oh fool, 
To hazard this!” 

His frieud, the captain of the outlaws, however, comes to his 
assistance ; and they carry out the insensible Orra by the suber 
ranean passage. 

The fifth act is full of business. It opens with a clamorow 
hue and cry through the eastle for the lady, who has just beep 
missed; and then Hughobert—whom Maurice, in revenge fo 
Rudiger’s trick of the false stones, had apprised of his treachey 
-~arrives ih a great passion, with Glottenbal, and accuses bit 
of having secreted his fair prisoner. He protests his inuocenst 
in vain; and it is proposed to give him a smart flogging # 
bring out the truth. To escape this indignity, however, bt 
chuses to stab himself; and then, counterfeiting sudden per 
tence and humility, asks to exchange forgiveness with Glover 
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bal, at whom, as he stoops over him, be aims a blow with his 
daxger, which merely scratches his neck; and then dies inspeni« 
tent, ‘The party then go out, upon being informed that the 
lady Orra’s voice had been heard froma cavern in the neigh- 
bourhuod ; and the scene shifts to the mouth of the éaverny 
whence the shrieks of the distracted Orra are heard, and whence 
she soon issues in a state of complete derangement. They try 
all sorts of soothing and remonstrance with her, but to no pure 
_ pose; and she raves on about skulls and skeletons, and hell- 

ts and murders, till the curtain drops upon her frenzy— 
though not till Hughobert receives a message, that his hopeful 
gon is dead of the wound inflicted by the dying Rudiger, whose 
oper’ point it seems had been poisoned, 

t is quite needless to make any remarks on the faults of such 
adrama as this ;—and if the sketch we have now given of it, 
with the few extracts to which we have confined ourselves, do 
pot justify all that we have said above to the prejudice of Miss 
Baillie’s dramatic powers, we must submit to pass for very ma- 
liguant or very incompetent censors. {tis but justice, however, 
to lay before our readers some of the good passages, by which we 
think those faults are to a certain degree redeemed ; and, accor- 
dingly, we shall now extract almost all thut the play furnishes 
of shis description. 

The most striking passage it contains, perhaps, is that in 
which Orra, on her first appearance, replies to the question uf 
her attendant, how she came to be so merty upon Glottenbal 
go soon after her dismal meditations of the preceding evening ? 
There is, no doubt, great poetical beauty in the following lines ;— 
yet they do not seem to us to be at all dramutical; and are not only 
unnatural, we think, in the mouth of the speaker, but, we should 
very much fear, would be found unintelligible to mest auditors, 

* Did’st thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast, 

Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
In the sunn’d glimpses of a stormy day, 
Shiver in silv’ry brightness ? 
Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning, flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a sp:rit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 
Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods, 
Give to the parting of a wintry sun 
ehasty glance in mockery of the night 
» Glosing in darkness round it '-«Gentle friend ! 
Chide net ber mirth, whu was sad yesterdays 
And may be so to-morrow.’ p. 16. 
@ next passage we shall give, though far less forcible, has 
undoubtedly more of a dramatic character.—It is that in which 
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Orra pictures out the life of rustic beneficence which she proposes 
to lead in cheerful celibacy, when she takes possession of her 
own domains. It affords a very apt illustration of those moral 
partialities which we formerly noticed as lending their colour to 
most of the author’s poetry. 


‘ Ev’n now methinks 
Each little cottage of my native vale 
Swells out its earthen sides, upheaves its roof, 
Like to a hillock mov’d by lab’ring mole, 
And with green trail-weeds clamb’ring up its walls, 
Roses and ev’ry gay and fragrant plant, 
Before my fancy stands, a fairy bower. 
Aye, and within it too do fairies dwell. 
Peep thro’ its wreathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close; and there within 
Thou 'lt see some half a dozen rosy brats, 
Eating from wooden bowls their dainty milk :-— 
Those are my mountain elves. See’st thou not 
Their very forms distinctly ? p. 23. 
‘I'll gather round my board 
All that heav’n sends to me of way-worn folks, 
And noble travellers, and neighb’ring friends, 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall, 
The worn-out man of arms, shall o’tip-toe tread, 
Tossing his grey locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by.—Music we'll have; and oft 
The bick’ring dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thund’ring loud, strike on the distant ear 
Of ’nighted trav’llers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps tow’rds the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloister’d, and demure 
We shall not be. Will this content ye, damsels? 
Ev’ry season 
Shall have its suited pastime : even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with snow, 
And chok’d up valleys from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at our gate ; the empty hall forsaking, 
In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire, 
We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale between.’ p. 27, 28: 
The reader may take next Orra’s exaggerated description of 
the empty and dismal apartments of the castle ; which is ins 
loftier vein of poeiry. 

‘ Thy taper’s light, 
As thus aloft thou wav’st it to and fro, 
The fretted ceiling gilds with feeble brightness ; 
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Whilst over head its carved ribs glide past 

Like edgy waves of a dark sea, returning 

To an eclipsed moon its sullen sheen. 

Alas! how many hours and years have pass’d 
Since human forms have round this table sat, 
Or lamp or taper on its surface gleam’d ! 
Methinks I hear the sound of time a past 

Still murm’ring o’er us in the lofty voi 

Of those dark arches, like the ling’ring voices 

Of those who long within their graves have slept. 
It was their gloomy home; now it is mine.’ p. 47. 

The following are some of her horrors when under the ime 

mediate influence of her constitutional terrors. 
« O, if it look on me with its dead eyes ! 
If it should move its lock’d and earthy lips, 
And utt’rance give to the grave’s hollow sounds ! 
If it stretch forth its cold and bony grasp—— 
O horror, horror ! 
O that beneath these planks of senseless matter 
I could, until the dreadful hour is past, 
As senseless be ! 
O open and receive me, 
Ye happy things of still and lifeless being, 
That to the awful steps which tread upon ye 
Unconscious are!’ p. 71. 
* The icy scalp of fear ison my head— 
The life stirs in my hair: it isa sense 
That tells the nearing of unearthly steps, 
Albeit my ringing ears no sounds distinguish.’ p. 77. 

The most powerful part of the play, however, is beyond all 
question, the representation of the heroine’s insanity. This is 
touched throughout with a strong and skilful hand ;—and though 
it ismerely horrible, and therefore altogether unfit for repre 
sentation, it cannot fail to give a very high idea of the author’s 
force of conception, and even, in some places, of her power of 
expression.. On her first rushing out from the cave, she shrinks 
back, exclaiming, 

* Come back, come back! The fierce and fiery light! 
Theo. Shrink not, dear love! it isthe light of day. 
Or. Aye, so it is; day takes his daily turn, 

Rising between the gulfy dells of night 
Like whiten’d billows on a gloomy sea. 
Till glowworms gleam, and stars peep thro’ the dark, 
And will-o-’the-wisp his dancing taper light, 
They will not come again. 
Hark, hark! Aye, hark : 
They are all there: [hear their hollow. sound 
Full many a fathom down,’ p. 91, 9:2. 
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* El. Orave not thus! Dost thou not know us, Orra? 

Or. (hastily) Aye, well enough I know ye. 

Urst. Ha! think ye that she does? 

Or. Away! your faces waver toand fro; 
T’ll know you better in your winding-sheets, 
When the moon shines upon ye.’ p. 97. 

I'll tell thee how it is: 

A hideous burst hath been: the damn’d and holy, 
The living and the dead, together are 
In horrid neigbbourship.—’ Tis but thin vapour, 
Floating around thee, makes the wav’ring bound. 
Poh! blow it off, and see th’ uncurtain’d reach. 
See! from all points they come; earth casts them up! 
In grave-clothes swath’d are tho-e but new in death; 
And there be some half bone, halfcased in shreds 
Of that which flesh hath been; and there be some 
With wicker’d ribs, thro’ which the darkness scowls. 
Back, back !—They close upon us.—-Ob the void 
Of hollow unbali’d sockets staring grimly, 
And lipless jaws that move and clatter round us 
In mockery of speech !-—Back, back, I say! 
Back, back! 

It is immediately after this speech that the curtain drops ;— 
and closes a play which, though in the main absurd and aninter- 
esting, contains scenes that indisputably entitle the author to 
the honours of original genius. 

The next piece is entitled ‘The Dream,’ a tragedy in pros, 
in three acts ; of which we are neither able nor willing to say 
half so much as we have done of the preceding. The merit of 
this piece is, that it is short and intelligible, and tells its story 
without vexatious entanglement, and with a good deal of sulema 
effect. Its fault is, that there is not enough of story, and scarce 
ly any variety of interest or passion. The incident upon which 
itis founded would do very well, in short, for an after-supper nate 
rative in a quiet country family; but much higher powers that 
Miss Baillie’s could not work it up into a taking tragedy for at 
audience of town-bred critics. The story is shortly as follows :— 
Count Osterlco had, in his youth, assassinated a foreign noble- 
man, who had given him cause of jealousy; but being afterwards 
employed in active service, had, in the course of many years, lost 
in agreat measure the sense and the memory of his offence. 
brother of his victim, in the mean time, had been appointed 
Prior of the abbey of St. Maurice; and had recently found rea 
son to suspect the fate of his kinsman, and that he was actually 
interred in the abbey, Having found that Osterloo wasto past 
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his walls at the head of a detachment of the army, he takes 
advantage of av epidemic sickness in the neighbourhvod, to per- 
wade two of the brotherhood to give out that they had been 
warned in a vision to stop the first military detachment that passe 
ed by, and choose from them, by lot, one man, whom they 
d detain for a night within the walls, for the expiation of 
concealed guilt QOsterloo, accordingly, is stopped; and, by @ 
lule management, the lot falls upon bim, He is then led ta 
the spot where the bones of his victim are interred; and is move 
wd hy awe and remorse to disclose his secret guilt. The Priog 
then takes advantage of his seignorial rights to sentence the uns 
happy culprit to immediate death ; and the whole power of the 
wihor 18 displayed in depicting the extraordinary dejection, 
horror and eonsternation, that instantly seizes upon the spirit 
of this brave and impetuous warrior. A good deal of talent is 
shown, too, both in redeeming the hero from the degradation 
ofthis too potent despair, aud in reconciling it to the charac- 
ter of habitual gallantry, by restoring him for a moment to lie 
berty, by the mediation of a compassionate monk and a pitying 
female. After his own escape is secured, he turns, with genes 
tous and reckless courage, upon a whole band of opponcnts, 
for thé rescue of his less fortunate deliverers ; and, in this dese 
porate attempt, is again made captive, and remanded to his 
dungeon and unnerving agony. Miss Buillie’s forte, we think, 
pin the delineation of horrors ; and the scene of the execution 
drawn with strong colours, and by a steady and skilful hand, 
The wwhappy Osterloo, complaining of darkness in the midst 
ofa blaze of torches, and letting all things slip from his memory, 
bis fingers, and his tongue, has his head at last bent down to 
block ; and the executioner is just raising the axe, when the 
perial ambassador rushes into the hall, arrests the proceed« 
, and orders the rescued general to rise. The shouts of 
verance, however, are pealed in an unconscious ear; and, 
Upon raising the miserable victim fom the block, the agony of 
the mind is found, of itself, to have extinguished for ever the 
nse of human suffering. 


The third piece in the volume is ‘ The Siege ;’ a comedy in 
five acts on the subject of Fear —to which we really cannot atford 
9 the very moderate praise of being better than Miss Bail- 

‘gether comedies. The story is veither striking nor probas 


ble; and the principal characters are the old hackneyed ones of 
# boastful eoward——a testy but worthy old gentleman—-a modest 
9d gallant youtherand a designing and coquetting oid flatterer, 
Tepresented certainly with no very extraordinary spirit, nor contrast. 
ed by any very ludicrous combinations. The sceu¢ is laid, like 
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that of the two preceding plays—and perhaps for deep reasons 
—in a castle in Germany ; and this is the outline of the fable, 
The Lady Livia is heiress of the castle; and Valdemere, the 
coward, is her lover ; a forward, handsome, well-spoken youth 
—not quite so entertaining as Parolles,—but plausible enough to 
throw altogether into the shade the valiant Count Antonio, who 
is also an admirer of the lady—though too bashful in her pre. 
sence almost to make known his pretensions. Some friends 
of his, who suspect the courage of his more prosperous rival, 
devise a scheme for putting it to the test, by getting a party 
of troops that are on duty in the neighbourhood, to makeg 
mock attack on the castle. The success of this plot is 
fect. Valdemere is exposed before the whole household, and 
runs to hide himself in the cellar, from which he is drag 
ged, amidst the derision of the whole party but Antonio, who 
generously attempts to extenuate his frailty, and by this 
and his other virtues, completely wins the heart of the heiress, 
To enhance the dignity of this story, and lend a little more 
eclat to her hero, Miss Baillie does not hesitate altogether to 
destroy its probability ;—for, at the very moment of the mock 
attack, she makes a much stronger party of the enemy com- 
mence a real attack upon the castle and its feigned assailants ;— 
and brings Antonio again upon the back of those bond fide be- 
siegers, with a force that demolishes them in an instant. There 
is an underplot between Livia’s old guardian and the mother of 
Valdemere, who tricks him out of many necklaces and snuff- 
boxes, and is in a fair way of inveigling him into matrimony, 
by praising his sonnets and personal graces, till he is undeceiv- 
ed, by going to her in the character of a Jew broker, aud buy- 
ing his own picture at a very cheap rate—at the same time that 
he hears her and her chambermaid laughing immoderately at 
his poetry. Valdemere is moreover obliged to marry a sister of 
his page’s, whom he had formerly seduced. Poor as this play 
is, however, in contrivance and character, and destitute of co- 
mic effect, it could not have been written by an ordinary 
person. ‘There is a chastity in the style, and a tone of 
strong good sense in much of the dialogue, that places it far 
beyond the things that have lately been produced as comedies on 
our theatres. “ 

The last piece in the volume is the shortest, and the best. 
It is entitled, ‘The Beacon;’ a serious drama of two acts, in 
blank verse, and interspersed with songs. The subject is Hope; 
and the story is very simple, and without any pretensions to 
probability. Aurora, a fair maid in one of the small islands in 
the Mediterranean, was betrothed to Ermingard, a noble youth, 
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who had gone in pursuit of glory to the Holy Land, in the time 
of the Crusades, and had not been seen or heard of for many 
months after a great battle, in which he had been engaged, and 
was universally supposed to have perished. As his body was not 
found among the slain, however, Aurora refuses to believe that 
beis dead ; and insists upon lighting a beacon flame every night, 
on the eastern cape of the island, to guide the vessel which she 
still hopes is to restore him to her arms. Her guardian, Ulrick, 
ishimself a suitor for her hand, and labours to persuade her of 
the extravagance of her expectations, The play opens with a 
dialogue between him and one of her attendants ; to whom he 
aimounces, that he can no longer countenance the folly of her 
eager hope ; and that the ensuing night is the last in which he 
will allow her beacon to be kindled. He is then called away to 
attend on the Pope’s legate, who has accidentally landed on his 
way from Palestine. ‘The next scene shows Aurora herself in 
conversation with her attendants ;—at first sunk and desponding ; 
but gradually catching hope and animation from the wishes and 
possibilities upon which she delights to dwell ; till at last her im- 
agination is so raised, that, when one of the Legate’s companions 
isadmitted to an audience of her, she is persuaded that it is Er- 
mingard himself ; and refuses tu part from the hope that sus- 
tains her being, even when she hears from him that the universal 
persuasion among his associates was, that he had perished in the 
fight, out of which he was never seen to return. 

The second act introduces us to the beacon, and two fisher- 
men singing as they watch round it. Intelligence is then brought 
thata boat is approaching the shore in a dangerous direction ; 
and the sailors go out to lend them assistance. Aurora then en- 
ters; and, by and by, a hymn, which some of her attendants 
recognise to be a part of the service of the Knights of Jerusalem, 
isheard from the beach below; and a train of those brave and 
holy persons, in the habits of their order, ascend to the beacon 
which had guided them to the shore. Aurora, inquiring eagerly 
after the fate of her beloved, is referred to a young knight, who 
had fought in the battle where he was supposed to fall, and who 
answers mournfully that she must learn to think of him as of the 
dead. She is struck with his voice; and, tearing off his mantle, 
discovers the features of her Ermingard himself! They are in 
fay perplexity, however, about his vow of celibacy, which he 

been induced to take, and to conceal his name, in conse- 
quence of a false report that she had married Ulrick in his ab- 
seice; and some very pleasing and tender scenes pass between 
them on that subject. The Pope’s legate, however, informs 
them, that if it be made plain that he had taken that vow upon 
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an erroneous belief as to the state of the fact, his Holiness yjjj 
not hesitate in releasing him from its bond; and offers to take 
them with him to Rome as soon as the wind is favourable. The 
piece ends with Aurora exclaiming that it will change imme 
diately. 

The merit of this piece certainly does not consist in the fable~ 
nor in the delineation of character,—thvugh there is something 
pleasing in the female variableness, the purity and buoyant con 
fidence of Aurora; but in the fanciful and poetical cast of the 
whole composition—the multitude of pleasing images with which 
it abounds, and the beauty of several of the songs, with which it 
is intermingled. The poetry is of a less laboured kind than tha 
which Miss Baillie usually attempts, and has less pretension and 
less heaviness. ‘The songs have all a great deal of beauty—and 
are thick set with images and ideas. Indeed, the whole styleis 
more richly adorned with figures of thought and of speech tha 
in any of her other performances; and both from this circum 
stance, and its being less constrained in its flew, approaches much 
nearer to the genuine standard of those older writers of whom 
her obsolete words have sometimes reminded us rather unlucki- 
ly. The reader may take the following as a fair specimen. Aur 
ra enters in one of her desponding moods. Her attendant speaks; 


‘ Ter. Here you will find a more refreshing air ; 
The western sun beats fiercely. 

Aur, Western sun ! 
Is time so far advanced ? I left my couch 
Scarcely an hour ago. 

Ter. You are deceived. 
Three hours have past, but past by you unheeded ; 
Who have the while in silent stillness sat, 
Like one forlorn, that has no need of time. 

Aur. In truth I now but little have to do 
With time or any thing besides. It passgs ; 
Hour follows hour ; day follows day ; and year, 
If Iso long shall last, will follow year : 
Like drops that through the cavern’d hermit’s root 
Some cold spring filters; glancing on his eye 
At measured intervals, but moving not 
His fix’d unvaried notice.’ p. 276, 277. 


After her fancy and hopes are kindled, her companion ender 
vours to moderate her confidence; and observes, that she makes 
her 


‘—__—-_—_——-after sorrow more acute 
When these vain fancies fail. 
Aur. And let them fail! Though duller thoughts succeed, 
The bliss e’en of a moment, still is bliss. 
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Viol. (to Ter.) Thou would’st not of her dew-drops spoil 
the thorn 
Because her glory will not last till noon ; 
Nor still the lightsome gambols of the colt 
Whose neck to morrow’s yoke will gall. Fie on’t! 
If this be wise, ’tis cruel. 
Aur. Thanks, gentle Viola! Thou art ever kind. 
We'll think to-morrow still bath good in store, 
And meke of this a blessing for to-day.” p. 281, 282. 
The following is a conversation round the beacon. 
* Bast. Here is, indeed, a splendid noble fire 
Left me in ward. It makes the darkness round, 
To its fierce light oppos’d seem thick and palpable, 
And clos’d o’er head, like to the pitchy cope 
Of some vast cavern. Near at hand, methinks, 
Soft female voices speak: I'll to my station,’ p. 295. 
Upon the entrance of Aurora and her attendants, this person 
apologizes for his intrusion ; though he adds, 
* I’ve clamber’d o’er these cliffs, ev’n at this hour, 
To see the ocean from its sabled breast 
The flickering gleam of these bright flames return. 
Aur, Make no excuse I pray thee. 
How many leagues from shore may such a light 
By the benighted mariner be seen ? 
Bast. Some six or so, he will descry it faintly, 
Like a small star, or hermit’s taper, peering 
From some cav’d rock that brows the dreary waste ; 
Or like the lamp of some lone lazar-house, 
Which through the silent night the traveller spies 
Upon his doubtful way. 
Viol. Fie on such images ! 
Thou should’st have liken’d it to things more seemly. 
Thou might’st have said the peasant’s evening fire 
That from his upland cot, thro’ winter’s gloom, 
What time his wife their evening meal prepares, 
Blinks on the traveller’s eye and cheers his heart; 
Or signal-torch, that from my lady’s bower 
Tells wandering knights the revels are begun ; 
Or blazing brand, that from the vintage-house 
O’ long October nights, thro’ the still air 
Looks rousingly,’ p. 296-98. 

The last extract we shall make from the dialogue part of the 
pay shall be from the scene where Aurora, after the recovery of 
her lover, and under the belief of their being eternally separated 
in consequence of his vow, endeavours to reconcile him to that 
tantalizing destiny. After observing that she cannot attend him 
aa page, she adds— 
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‘ But Ihave heard 

That, near the sacred houses of yourorder, 
Convents of maids devout in Holy Land 
Establish’d are—maids who in deeds of charity 
To pilgrims and to all in warfare maim’d, 
In sacred warfare for the holy cross, 
Are deem’d the humble partners of your zeal. 

Erm, Aye, such there are; but what availeth this? 

Aur. There will I dwell, a vow'd and humble sister 
We shall not far be sever’d. The same winds 
That do o’nights thro’ your still cloisters sigh, 
Our quiet cells visiting with mournful harmony, 
Shall lull my pillow too. Our window’d towers 
Shall sometimes show me ou the neighbouring plains, 
Amidst thy brave companions, thy mail’d form 
Crested with glory, on thy pawing steed 
Returning from the wars. And when at last 
Thou art in sickness laid—who will forbid 
The dear sad pleasure ?-—like a holy bride 
Pll by thy death-bed stand, and look to heaven 
Where all bless’d union is. O! at the thought, 
Methinks this span of life to nothing shrinks, 
And we are bless’d already.’ p. 310, 311. 

We must make room now for some of the songs with which 
Miss Baillie has embellished this pleasing and elegant perform 
ance; and which she has contrived to introduce in such a way 
as to avoid the common objection of making people sing insi- 
tuations where such an operation is obviously unnatural. All 
her songs are introduced (as Shakspeare’s are), as being sung 
by the inferior persons of the drama for the entertainment 
of the superior ;—not as the extemporaneous productions of the 
chief characters themselves. The following is sung to Aurora by 
one of her female attendants, and we think has very considerable 
beauty,—though the concluding line of the stanza is both weak 
and unmelodious. 

‘ Wish’d-for gales the light vane veering, 
Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen meeting ; 
Eyes each passing stranger watching, 
Ears each feeble rumour catching, 
Say he existeth still on earthly ground, 
The absent will return, the long, long lost be found. 


In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 
In the court the carols singing ; 
Busy hands the gay board dressing, 
Eager steps the threshold pressing, 
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Open’d arms in haste advancing, 

Joyful looks thro’ blind tears glancing ; 

The gladsome bounding of his aged bound, 

Say he in truth is here, our long, long lost is found. 


Hymned thanks and beedsmen praying, 
With sheath’d sword the urchin playing; 
Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 
Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 
Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows, 
O who can tell each blessed sight and sound, 
That says, he with us bides, our long, long lost is found. 
There is the same crowd and condensation of images in the 
following reveillée, with which the piece opens. 
‘ Up! quit thy bower, late wears the hour ; 
Long have the rooks caw’d round thy tower ; 
On flower and tree, loud hums the bee ; 
The wilding kid sports merrily: 
A day so bright, so fresh, so clear, 
Shineth when good fortune’s near. 


Up! Lady fair, and braid thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air ; 

The lulling stream, that sooth’d thy dream, 
Is dancing in the sunny beam ; 

And hours so sweet, so bright, so gay, 

Will waft good fortune on its way.’ p. 269. 

We shall quote but one more, which possesses greater unity 
ef subject, though the description in the latter part is equally 
brief and beautiful. 

‘ Where distant billows meet the sky, 
A pale dull light the seaman spy, 
As spent they stand and tempest-tost, 
Their vessel struck, their rudder lost ; 
While distant homes where kinsmen weep, 
And graves full many a fathom deep, 
By turns their fitful, gloomy thoughts portray : 
«Tis some delusion of the sight, 
Some northern streamer’s paly light.” 
** Fools !” saith rous’d Hope with gen’rous scorn, 
«« It is the blessed peep of morn, 
And aid and safety come when comes the day.” 


And so it is ; the gradual shine 

Spreads o’er heaven’s verge its lengthened line : 
Cloud after cloud begins to glow 

And tint the changeful deep below ; 

Now sombre red, now amber bright, 

Till upward breaks the blazing light ; 
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Like floating fire the gleamy billows burn : 

Far distant on the ruddy tide, 

A black’ning sail is seen to glide; 

Loud bursts their eager joyfal cry, 

Their hoisted signal waves on high, 

And life and strength and happy thoughts return.’ 277-8, 

We do not know that these pieces are very lyrical; but they 

have undoubtedly very great merit, and are more uniformly 
good, than any passages of equal length in the blank verse of 
the same writer. We should guess that Miss Baillie writes 
slowly, and with considerable labour ; and the trouble which it 
probably occasions her to find rhymes, may perhaps be one 
cause of the goodness of her rhymed poetry. Itleads obvious. 
ly to the great merit of brevity and condensation of sentiment, 
as well as to the rejection of weak or ordinary images ;—for it 
is only upon precious materials that a prudent artist will ever 
bestow his most costly and laborious workmanship. But what. 
ever be the causes of their excellence, it affords us great plee 
sure to bear testimony to the fact; and it would go far to com 
sole us for the determination which Miss Baillie announces, to 
publish no more plays on the passions during her life, if we 
could be permitted to hope that she will favour us now and then 
with a little volume of such verses as those we have just been 
transcribing. 


Art. If. The Crisis of the Dispute with America. By a Me 
chant of the Old School. 8vo. London, 1811. 


HIS is a sensible and useful pamphlet, published by a very 

respectable merchant, who writes on a subject in which 
he feels the interest of one actually engaged in the affairs he 
treats of, and suffering severely under the evils of which he com- 
plains. He has inserted the very admirable letters recently ad- 
dressed to the Prince Regent by Mr. Cobbet, which contain a 
great variety of arguments, urged with the usual force and ef- 
fect of that writer; and on a side of the question much more 
sound, in our apprehension, than that’ which he used formerly 
to espouse. Nothing can be more gratifying to those who real- 
ly love truth, and seek the good of their country, than to see 
such instances of able and well-informed men meeting on the 
same ground, after being kept separate by honest differences of 
opinion: and they who brawl against such changes of senti- 
ment, only show themselves equally careless.of the interests of 
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the state and the cause of truth, and incapable of estimating 
the merits of that candour which acknowledges and retracts an 
involuntary error. 

We propose, on this occasion, to offer a few reflections to 
ourreaders upon the subject of the disputes with America. Not 
that it is at all our intention to enter fully into the question of the 
negotiation now pending with the government of the United 
States ;—but, from a conviction of the ruinous consequences of 
an American war, and the utter worthlessness of the objects for 
which our rulers are contending, we feel it quite incumbent on 
ys to say a few words on some of the points in issue between 
the two countries. In truth, there is but one question, in the 

mt times, more important than the American—we mean 

the Irish; and it seems to be the design of the government, to 
exercise the patience of the nation, and rouse the alarms of all 
men of sense and worth, in a pretty equal degree, on both 
those momentous topics. ‘The scruples under which his Majes- 
tys conscience was said to labour, affording no longer any pre- 
tence for deferring that act which strict justice, as well as the 
soundest policy, has so long enjoined towards the sister kingdom, 
~and the illustrions person at the head of affairs having heretofore 
been supposed to feel any thing rather than reluctance to grant the 
Catholics a participation in the constitution—his Royal Highness 
being in truth understood to be pledged to the cause by repeated 
declarations and promises—it is with incredible sorrow and dis- 
‘appointment, that the country now sees the question of time 
once more raised—the measure again deferred—and the whole 
influence of government—of the Prince of Wales’s government ! 
—exerted to prevent the Catholic question from being carried. 
However little men of observation, and knowing in the discern- 
ment of human character, might have expected from the exe- 
tutive government of the Prince, in other respects—how much 
soever they might shut their ears to the fairy tales of a golden 
age, and a patriot king, wherewithal they had been flattered by 
More sanguine seers—still we believe the least credulous were 
unprepared for the strange spectacle with which the new reign 
has actually opened—the total abandonment of the Irish cause to 
its avowed enemies—and the Prince of Wales ranging himself 
allat once among the most decided adversaries of the Cutholic 
body. his is disappointment wholly unparalleled in the his- 
tory ef political predictions ; it is change of sentiment, more 
sudden, and more violent, than any in the records of party con- 
duct ; it is a departure from a previous system—an exchange of 
feelings—a surrender of antipathies, and shifting of predilec- 
tions—a new-moulding of political principles, of which the whole 
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annals of courts and senates may in vain be searched for a pa. 
rallel ;—and they who viewed, in the Prince’s former conduct 
towards Ireland, only matter of regret-—who saw his attach. 
ment for the rights of the Catholics with alarm for the safety of 
the Church, may now congratulate themselves on the most mar. 
vellous instance of a total regeneration which the entire range 
of profane history can furnish. 

After this wondrous manifestation of the powers of what is 
called influence, it would be foolish to admire any longer at 
lesser miracles—to pause over any favour which may be shown 
to corrupt men and measures inconsistent with reform—or to 
feel any disappointment at the near prospect of a most k. 
mentable extension of the hostilities which already press up. 
on the resources of the country. But it is good to have 
our eyes at length opened—to see things, and men, in their 
real colours and natural proportions—and to know upon whom 
we can now rely for the salvation of the state, from the on- 
ly remaining perils which it has yet to encounter. We now 
must allow, that the people themselves alone can extricate 
the country from its difficulties; and that it would be idle to 
seek for a check to the pernicious system of the court and its 
ministers from any other quarter than the public voice. That 
voice, if firmly, yet peacefully raised, is, we know, irresistible, 
It has awed the most undaunted—steadied the most capricious 
—and disconcerted the most perfidious of princes. It has beer 
found more than a match for monarchs, whose courage, second- 
ed by the decent regularities of their private life, and upheld 
by talents of no ordinary description, seemed well fitted to over- 
power the liberties of their subjects, and to establish a dominion 
in which the royal will might prevail, uncontrolled by the sen- 
timents or wishes of the community. Even against such an in- 
fluence we have no doubt that it may still make itself heard 
with effect; and assuredly it can have nothing to dread froma 
conflict (if in the course of ages such a conflict should await 
it) with adversaries of a different description. Let this voice 
but interfere, aud Ireland may yet be saved to the empire; 
and peace with our brethren in America may still be main- 
tained, 

With a view to assist the people in-¢onsidering the questions 
relating to this last subject, we propose at present to treat of 
them in a plain and intelligible shape. ‘They are indeed such 
as any one may easily understand ; and it would be hard to con- 
cieve a point more worthy of exercising the attention of the 
country, or a moment better calculated to rouse them toa view 
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éf their dearest interests. The universal prevalence of distress, 
and the general tendency towards discontent, are admitted. To 
ascertain degree, say one class of reasoners, the policy of the 
énemy has succeeded ; and the Continent is closed to our trade. 
The enemy’s policy, say their opponents, seconded by our own, 
has effected what, alone, it never could have done ; and, by the 
¢oncurrence of the two systems, England is excluded from the 
Continental market. Both agree in the fact; each party ac- 
knowledges that the result has been, to confine our trade, and re- 
duce the demand for our wares. Then, the next measure of our 
fulers being an American war, it is for the country to reflect, 
how vast an addition this would make to its distresses. Or, if 
the interruption of intercourse with America has already been 
complete, and if to this cause is to be ascribed a part of the 

ure, it is for the country to consider, how great, and how 
instantaneous a relief the renewal of that intercourse would 
bring. Why then should we go to war with America? And 
Wherefore do we not suffer that intercourse to be restored? 
These are questions which every one must desire to see answer- 
¢d, who reflects that the United States buy yearly from York- 
shire and Lancashire, and the neighbouring counties, above 
twelve millions worth of their manufactures; and that if, toa 
firal shutting up of this vast market, were added an open rup- 
thre with the Americans, they have above fifteen thousand sail 
Of vessels ready to become privateers, and to prey on what- 
ever commerce might remain to us—sheltered by almost all the 
ports in Europe, and by those which stud a coast of 1500 miles 
in length on the other side of the Atlantic, in the midst of all 
ourcolonies. We urge not these matters as reasons for taking 
fright, and being driven by America into any concessions dero- 
gatory to our honour, or inconsistent with our interests: But 
We mention them as very good reasons for pausing before we 
determine, that the points demanded are such as we cannot, 
either in honour, or for our interest, yield ; and we think they 
tender it incumbent on those who would hold out at sucha 
price, to satisfy themselves beyond all doubt that the right side 
of the argument is theirs. 

Americans are, in every respect, the most important, 
and, in some sort, the only nation which has kept clear of all 
actual share in the wide-spreading hostilities that have swept 
over the face of the world during the last twenty years. To 
Maintain this neutrality has, no doubt, been the leading object 
Of many states; but, except America, no one has been able to 
succeed ; and she unquestionably owes her success to the dis- 
tance of her situation from the scene of hostilities. In every 
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war, neutrals are liable to be viewed with distrust and dislike by 
the contending parties, whose passions being roused, cannot 
easily excuse the calm unconcern of such as chuse to remain 
bystanders ; and whose losses and privations, the result of the 
war, fill them with envy towards those who not only escape 
unhurt by it, but gain a great portion of what the belligerenty 
lose. Thus it always happens, that neutrality becomes odious 
to the combatants, instead of appearing, as it really is, an alle 
viation of the evils which their own passions are inflicting on the 
the world, and on each other. 

First, it is found out that ‘ this war’ is unlike all former 
wars;—that it is a war for national existence ;—and that to 
take no part, which in other cases might be allowable and even 
laudable, in this grand contest, is highly criminal. Nor can 
any war be found, to which the same description and the same 
remarks have not been applied ;—from contentions about a few 
acres of snow—or a fishing or a fur station,—to the Polish 
partition, and the French and Spanish revolutions. This 
feeling being at the bottom of the sentiments entertained to- 
wards neutrals, an opportunity is speedily found or made, for 
giving vent to it in a regular and formal manner. The neutral 
is accused by one belligerent of assisting the other; and this 
branches into an infinite variety of charges. Sometimes this 
aid is given by employing the neutral vessel to cover the enemys 
property. The belligerents take different views of the point; 
and the one which is most powerful at sea looks to the real 
ownerships of the cargo, while the other maintains, that the 
character of the vessel should be the only criterion whereby to 
judge of the character of the lading. Hence the question, 
whether free ships make free goods or not? A question which, 
in our humble apprehension, in point of right, is clearly with 
England, however remote her interest may be in asserting it, 
considering the vast interest she has in the extension of commer- 
cial dealings beyond that of any other country. 

Then it is found that neutrals trade in articles immediate 
ly subservient to the military operations of one of the par- 
ties. The neutrals cannot deny that such conduct would be 
an infraction of neutrality; but they deny the fact, and re 
fuse to be searched on their voyages—the only means where- 
by the belligerent can ascertain whether the charge be well 
founded or no. Thus arises the question of right of search, 
mixed up with some lesser discussions as to what shall be 
deemed contraband of war. This right of search has been 
extended to a case of a more delicate nature—for the reclaim- 
ing of deserters from the navy of a belligerent, sheltering 
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themselves on board of neutral vessels~a right rendered still 
more delicate in the case of the British navy, where the men 
are not voluntarily enlisted, but forced into the service. When 
guch deserters have taken refuge in neutral merchantmen, it 
geems as if it were no very violent extension of the right of 
search to allow the recovery of those men, But an attempt has 
been made to carry the claim a step farther, and search the 
vessels of the state ;—an attempt so inconsistent with all sound 
principle, and so utterly repugnant to the law of nations, that it 
was abandoned, almost as soon as it was challenged; and forms 
the solitary instance, we believe, of a dereliction of any mari- 
time pretension on the part of this country during the late, or 
the present war. 

Again, the neutral engages, during war, in trades from 
which he was excluded during peace; and each belligerent 
wiformly encourages this interposition of the neutral flag. 
Thus France opens her colonial trade to the neutral on the 
commencement of hostilities; and England, as regularly as she 

the Prize act, begins each war with a suspension of the 
branch of the Navigation act, which excludes foreigners from 
the carrying trade, But although each belligerent approves this 
inhis own case, he wishes to prevent the other from benefiting 
byit; and as the party which is weak at sea benefits the most, 
the party preponderating in this respect most zealously attempts 
tocheck it ; and hence the principle contended for by England 
chiefly in the war 1756, and which has from that date received 
itsname. But the most fruitful source of discord arises from 
the right of blockade ; and as no assumed privilege of war more 
largely affects the neutral, or gives rise to more plausible com- 
plaints on his part, so it seems to merit somewhat of a nearer 
exataination. It involvesthe whole question of Orders in Coun- 
cil, and the present disputes with America. 

The right to blockade a strong place, as a fortress, or a city, 
of the enemy, that is to say, of cutting off all communication 
with it, for the purpose of compelling it to surrender, is as an- 
cient and undoubted as the right of making war. ‘This inter- 
tuption of communication may, and in most cases probably will, 

t peaceable subjects as well as persons bearing arms; and 
it may frequently affect the interests of third parties, or neutrals, 
by depriving them of a beneficial intercourse with the blockaded 
place. But the right to injure neutrals in this manner has never 
been denied ; because the course of hostile operations absolutely 
required it, and the exercise of it has a tendency, by severely 
distressing the enemy, and producing a great change in the re- 
lative strength of the belligerents, to shorten the period of hos- 
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tilities, and attain the great end of all war—the end to which 
every principle should bear a reference—the restoration of peace, 
From this clear and admitted right of blockade, it is per 

a slight, but unquestionably a certain deviation to allow the 
blockade of a place, not im its nature and position military—g 
a large and wealthy manufacturing town, or a convenient plage 
of maritime trade. Here the sufferers, are in the first ins 
peaceable citizens—who furnish indeed, by their wealth an 
their industry, the resources of war, but the protection of whom 
ought in general to be an object of public law. Yet the impo». 
sibility of drawing a line between those cases in which the di. 
tress of an enemy’s financial resources may contribute to shorten 
the conflict, and on the whole to lessen the evils of war, and thox 
where it can only make the contest more miserable, without a 
bridging its duration,—renders it quite necessary to allow of 
this extension of the right of blockade; and, accordingly, no on 
can deny the title of a belligerent to blockade any harbour, o 
any city, or any moderately large district, without regard to its 
military character, unless he is also prepared to dispute the right 
of privateering by sea, and of levying contributions, and qua- 
tering troops; and, in a word, marching troops through a ter 
ritory on shore. War between governments, and peace betwee 
nations, is indeed a notion beautiful to contemplate ; but it wa 
not made for human affairs; and when pursued ever so shorts 
way, will be found wholly inconsistent with the nature of hos- 
tilities. At any rate, it never was recognised, either by th 
practice of nations, or by any authority whatever, on matters of 
publiclaw. It can form no part then of our present considera 
tion. 

If from single towns, or harbours, or small districts, we extend 
our view to large territories—to whole provinces—or large lines of 
coast—very different considerations must enter to qualify our in- 
ferences. Suppose a belligerent powerful enough to surrounds 
whole kingdom by a cordon of troops, in such a force as to prevent, 
by physical superiority, all ingress and egress at any part of the 
circle ; and the question is raised, not whether the entrance or 
egress of troops and stores may lawfully be stopt by these means; 
but whether every cart, horse, and foot passenger may thus be 
stopt, and his goods confiscated, and ‘tiis person imprisoned, for 
making the attempt—we acknowledge that there appears some 
difficuity in giving this question an affirmative answer. For 
here is evidently a most grievous injury inflicted upon the neigh- 
bouring neutral—so grievous indeed, that the case may well be 
put, in which the pressure of such a measure of hostility would 
fall as heavily on the neutral as on the enemy—on the party not 
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intended to be at all affected by it, as on him against whom it 
was professedly levelled. For if two nations, lying contiguous, 
as Holland and B:abant, should be, as they naturally wiil be, 
gach the best customer of the other, the blockade of the one 
which is at war with us, operates exactly as a blockade of the 
other also, which, so far from being at war, ought by all the 
principles of public law to be encouraged im its neutrality, and 
favoured, so long as it preserves a real and sincere indifference 
jnits conduct towards the belligerents. ‘To visit a nation of this 
description so severely, is surely a consummation to be greatly 
deprecated; unless where some inducement of a very high and 
paramount kind may seem to dispense with the natural and just 
feeling of favour, and to authorize, upon more large views of 

ral expediency, such a departure from ordinary principles, 
— the prospect of speedily terminating hostilities by some 
such extraordinary pressure on the enemy, may be thought 
to justify even such a blockade as this—we are not disposed to 
deny it absolutely as a general principle; and the admission must 
consequently be extended to such a blockade by sea of a whole 
coast,as a very powerful fleet, aided by innumerable attendant 
sessels, may be capable of establishing so strictly, that at each 
putof the line ingress and egress may be prevented. This is 
pethaps a large admission; but we know not where else to draw 
thedistinction: and at all events, we should never forget, that 
itis an admission full of danger, and leading to utter subversion 
of principle, in the utter disregard of neutral rights, unless it be 
carefully limited by its appropriate checks. 

Now, what are those checks ?—If there be no limit to this 
night but the good pleasure of the belligerents—if each party 
may bid against the other in mutual animosity, for the over- 
throw of the nghts of third parties—and if those neutral rights 
may be encroached upon by both belligerents, according to 
their several desires of hurting each other, and their respective 
disregard of all other parties, or rather their respective dis- 
like towards all who are not mixed in the contest,—then it is 
vain to talk of neutral rights, or of neutrality at all. For 

tach belligerent will begia by going to the utmost extremity— 
each will decree that the other shall be cut off from all commu- 
nication with the rest of mankind—and the party which is weak- 
est, and whose threat cannot be executed, will be despised by 
neutrals, while they will be drawn into the quarrel against the 
stronger power. Such a right, then, can only increase the ca- 
damities of war, in the first instance ; and speedily it must en- 
large their range, by involving ali other nations in the dispute be- 
tween the belligerénts, aud putting an end to the very character 
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and condition of neutrality all the world over. Some limit then 
must evidently be fixed ; and the one which the nature of things 
presents to us, seems, on every account, the reasonable and safe 
one to choose. The power of each party to execute his inten 
tions, appears to be this natural limit. Each belligerent should 
be strictly confined to such a blockade only as he has actual 
means of enforcing. While this is clearly understood, it seems 
scarcely possible that the general principle can be liable to great 
abuse; for, whatever may be the wishes of the parties, they 
cannot go beyond certain bounds; and, as far as they can go, 
they exercise a real hostility,—to which, as their adversaries 
must expect they shall be exposed, so, neutrals must submit to 
its indirect consequences, in the hope that it may ultimately 
shorten the period of war. 

That this limitation has, in general, and in the best times, 
been held by jurists, and admitted, by the practice of nations, 
to constitute an essential part of the right of blockade, we need 
not take great pains to show from history or from authority, 
We say, im general; for we are aware of attempts to disregard 
it having now and then been made in times of peculiar confu- 
sion and national animosity, when the voice of reason was little 
likely to be heard. The Dutch in Phillip I1.’s time, and the 
French during the revolution war, both acted, or attempted to 
act, in contravention of this principle. ‘Thus, the decree of the 
18th January 1797 declares, that all vessels found on the high 
seas, with any English goods whatever on board, to whomso- 
ever belonging, shall be good prize; and it requires certificates 
of origin, under the hands of French Consuls, exactly as the 
more recent decrees of Berlin and Milan do. (See Robinson's 
Admiralty Reports, vol. I. p. 342.) England at different times 
has declared large lines of coast, and whole colonies, to be ina 
state of blockade; but she has (till the present war) uniformly 
provided a naval force sufficient to make this blockade real and 
effectual ; and as often as a question arose respecting the rights 
of neutrals to enter or sail from ports within such blockades, 
the inquiry essential to the decision has always been, whether 
such a force was stationed on the coast as was sufficient to block- 
ade it effectually. According as this question was answered in 
the affirmative or negative, the decree of blockade was held to 
be good and lawful, or a mere nullity, As nothing can be more 
instructive than the decisions of our prize courts on this point, 
so, nothing can give us more gratifying views of the purity with 
which those tribunals administer the law of nations, and their 
impartiality in trying the delicate questions which come before 
them, between their own sovereign or their own countrymen, aud 
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the rulers or the people of foreign states. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we pause here, to consider how clearly the prin- 
ciples for which we are contending have been recognised, and 
indeed how anxiously and rigorously they have been enforced 
by the High Court of Admiralty under the presidency of Sir 
William Scott, and the Conrt of Prize Appeal, composed, 

tically speaking, of that learned and honourable Judge, the 

and the present Masters of the Rolls, and Sir William 
Wynne. In observing the train of decisions, it will be essen- 
tial to keep the eye upon dates as well as points; the éimeis ma- 
terial in this question. 

Iu the case of the Frederick Molke, Boysen, December 10th, 
1798, Sir William Scott lays it down, ‘ that nothing further 
‘js necessary to constitute blockade, thau that there should be 
‘aforce stationed to prevent communication, and a due notice 
‘or prohibition given to the party. (1. Rob. 86.) In the 
Mercurius Gerdes, December 7th, 1798, referring to the doc- 
trines maintained by the armed neutrality of 1780, he describes 
aplace to be in a state of blockade, ‘ when it is dangerous to 
attempt to enter it. (ibid. p. 84.) In the same case he says, 
still more precisely, that ‘a blockade may exist without a pub- 
‘lic declaration, although a declaration, unsupported by fact, 
‘will not be sufficient to establish it. And im support of this 
doctrine, he refers to the case of the West Indian blockade of 
1794, as decided by the Lords of Appeal. ‘That case merits 
our attention; and, though there is no report of it in the books, 
yetit is sufficiently known, from the frequent references made 
toitin other cases, and from one or two reported cases express- 
lyruled on the principle of it. Such was the case of the Betsy, 
Murphy, December 18th, 1798, in which the principle in ques- 
tion was the chief pot. 1t was the case of an American taken 
by the English at the capture of Guadaloupe, April 1794, and 
retaken by the French, at the recapture of the island in the fol- 
lowing June. ‘The question arose on the legality of the first 
seizure, which had been made on the ground that the vessel 
had broken the blockade of Guadaloupe. The captors stated 
by affidavit, ‘ that on the arrival of the British forces in the 
‘West Indies, a proclamation issued, inviting the inhabitants 
‘of Martinique, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe, to put themselves 
“under the protection of the English ; that, on a refusal, hos- 
‘tile operations were commenced against them all; and 
* that, in January 1794, Guadaloupe was summoned, and was 
‘then put into.a state of complete investment and blockade.’ 
Upon this statement the learned Judge observes, ‘ The word 
“compiete is a word of great energy ; aud we expect from it to 
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*find that a number of vessels were stationed round the ep. 
* trance of the port, to cut off all communication. But, from 
the protest, | perceive that the captors entertained but a vy. 

“ loose notion of the true nature of a blockade ; for it is ther 
‘ stated, that on the Ist of January, after a general proclama. 
£ tion to the French islands, they were put into a state of com. 
“plete blockade.—‘ It is a term, therefore, which was ap. 
* plied to all those islands at the same time under the first pro. 
*clamation. The Lords of Appeal’ (he continues) ‘ have pro- 
* nounced, that such a proclamation was not, in itself, sufficient 
* to constitute a legal blockade. It is clear, indeed, that it could 
“not, in reason, be held to produce the effect which the capton 
* erroneously ascribed to it. From the misapplication of ther 
‘phrases in one instance, I learn that we must not give too 
‘much weight to the use of them on this occasion ; and, from 
‘the generality of these expressions, I think we must infe, 
‘ that there was not that actual blockade which the law is now 
* distinctly understood to require.’ An argument in favour of 
the blockade having been raised upon a declaration of the me 
nicipality, that ‘ the island was in a slate of siege,’ Sir Willian 
Scott, with an indignant sneer at the revolutionary politician 
of France, whom a dispenser of the public law may, above al 
other judges, be excused for holding in abhorrence, as the great 
contemners of the rights of neutrals, and the rash immovators on 
the ancient code of Europe, observes, that this‘ is a term of 
* the new jargon of France, which is sometimes applied to do- 
 mestic disturbances, and certainly is mot so intelligible ast 
¢ justify me in concluding, that the island was in that state of 
* investment from a foreign enemy which we require te constitu 
‘ blockade.’ How rapid the progress of the yargon has been— 
how it has worked its way into the recesses of the Civil law, # 
well as of the Cabinet—how a single hint conveyed in that out 
landish tongue has since become sufficient to convey ideas which 
whole sentences were formerly incapable of rendering intelligi 
ble—and how those who, in the infancy of their studies under 
French Doctors of the Law, had not organs of comprehending 
forms of blockade, which now-a-days they deal with as familiarly 
as if they had never been out of the-University of Paris,—we 
shall probably have occasion to see more nearly before we close 
the present discussion. In the mean while, it may suffice to ob 
serve, as touching the Betsey, that the learned Judge having, 
for the reasons already mentioned, ‘denied that a blockade e- 
‘ isted till the operations of the forces were actually directed «- 
‘ gainst Guadaloupe, (notwithstanding the proclamation ¢ 
blockade months before), pronounced it, on this ground, to be 
a case of restitution, (1. Job. 94. et seqq.) 
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To seek for confirmations of the same sound and correct 

inciples, would be only to take at random the dicta of the 
same distinguished Judge during any part of the last, and the 
earlier stages of the present war, in every question that hinged 
upon the right of blockade, or incidentally connected itself with 
it, We have the principle in the logical form of a general defi- 
nition, in the case of the Vrouw Judith, Valkerts, Jan. 17,1799. 
‘ A blockade is a sort of circumvallation round a place, by which 
‘all foreign connexion and correspondence is, as far as human 
‘force can effect it, to be entirely cut off? (1. Rob, 151.) It 
meets us again iv the exhaustive shape—in a specification of the 
classes which compose the genus blockade ; and from which 
blockade by mere declaration is carefully excluded. ‘There 
‘are two sorts of blockade :—One by the simple fact only ; the 
‘other by a notification accompanied with the fact. In the 
‘former case, when the fact ceases, otherwise than by accident 
‘orthe shifting of the wind, there is immediately an end of the 
‘blockade.’ He then says, that where a blockade has been 
notified, a counter-notice should be given at the same time that 
thefactceases. ‘ It is, he adds, the duty undoubtedly of a bel- 
‘ligerent country, which has made the notification, to notify in 
‘the same way, and immediately, the discontinuance of it. To 
‘suffer the fact to cease, and to apply the notification again at 
‘adistant time, would be a fraud on neutral nations, and a con- 
‘duct which we are not to suppose that any country would pur- 
‘sue. I do not say that a blockade of this sort may not, in any 
‘ possible case, expire de facto ; but, I say, such a conduct is not 
cfastly to be presumed against any nation.’ (Neptunus, Knyp, 
1. Rob. 171.) Nor does there appear, in any of the cases ar- 
gued before the court, as far as the very admirable reports of 
Sir C. Robinson, the present King’s Advocate, have preserved 
the history of them, any attempt, in these days, even by the in- 
genuity of counsel, when labouring under a heavy case, to con- 
tend for any blockade other than such as actual force is employ- 
ed to begin and support. 

Such, then, we take to be the law of nations, as expounded 
by the highest authority on this important point. But, suppose 
that one of the belligerents neglecting, or openly violating this 
law, shall disregard the limits fixed by its own strength, and 
issue decrees, pretending to order what, in fact, it has no power 
toexecute—proclaiming the coasts of its adversary to be block- 
aded, without providing a force sufficient even to attempt their 
circumvallation ;—that the neutral may regard such conduct as 
Wholly illegal, we have already seen; but what rights does it be- 
stow, and what duties does it impose, on tha other belligerent ? 

VOL, XIX, NO. 38, 39 
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Does this proceeding, in short, entitle the enemy to retaliate? 
We shall again seek for a solution in the reeords of the first 
Prize tribunal in the world, and in the words of its ablest sage, 
In the noted case of the Flad Oyen, Martenson, a case, not of 
the less authority on the present occasion, that it overrules a ma. 
terial pretension introduced by the enemy during the last wat, 
and favoured pretty anxiously by neutrals, Sir W. Scott com 
bats the argument, that the practice followed, in some instances, 
by Great Britain, of condemuing prizes in weutral ports, could 
ever justify France in a similar proceeding. ‘ ‘That consequence, 
“he says, Ldeny: The true mode of correcting the irregulat 
‘ practice of a nation is by protesting against it, and by inducing 
‘ that country to reform it, It is monstrous to suppose, that be- 
«cause one country has been guilty of an regularity, every oth 
‘ er country is let loose from the law of nations, and is at liberty 
* to assume as much as it thinks fit.” (1. Rob. 142.) This sea 
tence would of itself be sufficient to establish, on an imperishable 
basis, the fame of the eminent judge who uttered it, aud avowed 
himself ready to act upon its principles, ‘Those principles ar 
truly incontrovertible ;—and we rejoice to reflect how constant] 
they have been illustrated in the practice of the more enlighten 
ed states of Europe, but especially of England. What buta 
conviction of their soundness prevented the fatal play of partition 
from making the round of the con:inent in 1774? What other 
consideration dissuaded the English cabinet during the greater 
part of the last war from imitating, under the mask of retalix 
tion, the unjust and vivlent decrees of the French government 
against this country, and their manifest violation of neutral 
rights? Why else did the commanders of our army in 1794 meet 
the abominable edicts of the Jacobins prohibiting quarter to the 
English, with a reproof to those insaue rulers—a protest in the 
face of the world—and a generous recommendation to our troops 
to abstain from retaliation? In trath, were the contrary mar 
ims allowed, the smallest breach of the Jaw of nations would em 
sure the immediate and total overthrow of the system, which has 
done more for the civility and peace of the world than conquer 
ors or mobs have been able to effect against those inestimable 
blessings. 

‘The doctrine here laid down, was ino doubt broached by Sit 
W. Scott incidentally, in the course of an elaborate argument, 
of which it did not form the main drift ;—it was more of a 
obiter dictum than of a pomt ruled ; and, unquestionably, it was 
not the principal point in the case. But the dicta of judge 
must vot be taken like admissions of advocates in the course 
arguient—concessions of one point in order to justify another. 
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Ajudge rules more or less solemnly, on every point which he 
Te eady decides upon; and as he is not arguing to support 
a particular doctrine, ail that he lays down for law in explaming 
and recommending that doctrine must be taken to be law, as far 
as his authority can make it so. 
What, then, it may be asked, is the one belligerent to do 
when the one violates the clear law of nations, by establishing a 
blockade unsupported by actual force? The principle now con- 
tended for, and on the great authorities referred to, would justi- 
fy this answer,—that the utmost extent of retaliation is to assist 
all neutrals in evading such an order of blockade. But if neu- 
trals should be found willing to obey the order, it may seem fit 
that the retaliation should proceed a step further; and that 
England, for example, being declared im a state of blockade by 
France, should be authorised, in her turn, to declare France in 
astate of blockade with respect to whatever neutrais may acquis 
exe inthe French declaration. This principle, however, must 
be taken with some limitations; because, if the French procla- 
mation be a mere empty threat, a mere insult to the neutrals, 
incapable of reaily injuring either them or us, we shall not sure- 
ly be justified in inflicting such a blockade as may utterly anni- 
bilate their intercourse with the enemy. The French decree 
says to America—Your ships shall not go to and from England; 
it is a decree which France cannot execute: And if America 
fefuses to go to war with heron account of it, what does she 
more, than despise a mere idle threat, or put up with an empty 
insult? ‘This 1s no ground for retaliating on America. No one 
ea pretend that Eogland bas a right to insist upon America 
accounting to her for all the insults she may endure; or to make 
that neutral state receive real injuries at her hands, because she 
has taken insults at the hands of her enemy. If, indeed, Ame- 
fea not only refuses to quarrel with France on this score, but 
ceases, ius consequence of the French decree, to trade with Eng- 
,it may be thought more reasonable that England should 
have the same right of preventing her from trading with France, 
Nevertheless, they who maintain this point, must be prepared to 
admit that neutrals have no longer a right to trade with whom- 
soever they please, and to give up a certain commerical inter- 
course at their own pleasure. The support of this doctrine of 
Retaliation would lead to an acknowledgment, that a cessation of 
commercial intercourse is a just ground of war. However, we 
are not disposed to raise speculative questions, and argue on a 
state of facts which has never existed. America never did ac- 
luiesce in the French decrees; and she ceased to trade with 
England, only when England adopted a particular and strange 
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modification of the new French principles of blockade. We 
shall take for granted the right of retaliating on the enemy 
at the expense of the neutral, and inquire how this rj 
is limited, and whether it has been exercised under the fit |i. 
mitations ? 

If any one were asked, what would be a proper retaliation of 
the blockade proclaimed against England? he would naturally 
answer—a similar blockade proclaimed against France. The 
object of sucha measure would be sufficiently intelligible. Whe 
ther attainable or not is another question,—and one which be. 
longs to the political viewof the case—a view not now before ys; 
Buta blockade of France would have an intelligible reference to 
the blockade of England ; and, while it only called upon neutrals 
to bear from us as much as they chose to bear from our evemy 
(the sole, though we fear no very triumphant justification of 
such a retaliating measure as relating to neutrals), it would offer 
some chance of compelling the enemy to alter his conduct— 
recur to the old established law of nations, and cease violat- 
ing neutral commerce. England, however, by the first Order 
in Council, inflicted no such retaliation upon France. She 
endeavoured, on the other hand, to monopolize, instead of re- 
taliating. In answer toa decree which said, No one shall trade 
with England; she said, Every one shall trade with England, 
or give up all trading whatsoever,—instead of saying, ashe 
ought to have done, No one shall trade with France. The 
blockade was thus affected to be retaliated; but it was in reality 
met,—not with a counter blockade, but with a monopoly ;—and 
this conduct was both contrary to the rule which it pretended to 
follow, and wholly incapable of either making the neutral cease 
to acquiesce in theenemy’s illegal proceedings, or compelling the 
enemy to abandon those measures. For it neither prevented the 
neutral from trading as extensively as before, nor distressed the 
enemy by cutting off his intercourse with neutrals ;—it only ham- 
pered, and insulted and harassed the trade of the former, and 
prescribed the way in which the latter should be traded withal. 
Both veutral and enemy might trade as largely as before, pro- 
vided they chose to drive that traffic through the medium of 
British ports, and in such a way as somewhat, though very little, 
to assist the trade of those ports. “ It is therefore quite im- 
possible to defend the Orders in Council of 1807 on the principle 
of retaliation. Their preamble states that principle—but only 
to abandon it, and adopt another of a perfectly different kind. 
The preamble says, we have a right to retaliate ;—but the Order 
says, we will not do so useless and unprofitable a thing as to re- 
taliate;—we will endeavour to get a little good trade out of the 
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fire. The substance of the proclamation is—Whereas we have 
aright to retaliate by blockade; therefore we choose not todo 
go; but we prefer making a certain profit by monopoly. 

In April 1809, these orders were repealed ; and another set 
substituted in their place. The sslaniabe now resorted to was a 
blockade of a limited extent, comprehending the coasts of France, 
Holland, part of Germany, and the north of Italy ;—and as this 
blockade was absolute, admitting of no exceptions, and no eva- 
sion, by touching at British ports, it wears on the face of it an 
appearance of more strict retaliation than the measure to which 
it succeeded.— Yet, how has it been followed up in practice? 
By aseries of Orders in Council, adapted to particular cases, au- 
thorising thousands of exceptions ina year to the blockade ori- 
ginally imposed, or pretended to be imposed, the breach of the 
blockade has now become the rule, instead of the exception: 
And, while we affect to prevent France from trading with any 
other country, in order to starve her into a compliance with the 
law of nations ;—while we tell America that we are reduced, by 
the state of the war and the conduct of the enemy, to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of preventing all commerce with France,— 
while we express our unfeigned regret, that the course of hostili- 
ties should fall heavy vpon American trade, and protest, that 
nothing could reconcile us to such an act of apparent harshness to- 
wards neutral rights, but the absolute impossibility of permitting 
the enemy of all order, to trade in any degree whatever with any 
nation in the world (for our case is this, or it is nothing): We at 
the same time encourage our own clandestine traffic with that 
same enemy as much as we can, and allow all neutrals who will 
submit to certain indignities, and to conditions beneficial to our- 
selves, as ample a trade with blockaded France as they ever be- 
fore enjoyed : So that the principle of the original orders of 1807 
is revived underhand, and in detail ; and the blockade of 1809, 
when interpreted by the licenses, is found to mean, like that of 
1807, only a monopoly, under the imposing disguise of such a 
measure as might press hard on the enemy, and oblige neutrals 
to resist his encroachments, while it forced him to observe the 
public law of Europe. 

In what light such measures are viewed in our Prize courts, 
we may easily see, by consulting their latest decisions : for, till 
lately, they would allow no illegal proceedings, even when 
Strictly retaliatory. But, now that they have relaxed the an- 
cient rules, and allowed one belligerent to break the law, in 
order to punish another for the breach of it, we shall still find 
them confining within much narrower bounds than the Go- 
vernment is disposed to walk by, this right of retaliation. The 
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case of the Fox, recently decided by Sir William Scott, is og 
many accounts of peculiar authority in the present discussion; 
but chiefly for this reason, that no former judgment of ou 
Prize tribunals ever showed such deference to the municipal le. 
gislation of the country, and such disposition to mix it up with 
the public law in regulating their decisions. In the outset, Sir 
William Scott declares our Orders in Council to be purely 
‘ retaliatory. They are so declared in their own language, 
‘and in the uniform language of the Government which 
‘has established them. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
‘they would cease to be just if they ceased to be retaliatory; 
“ and they would cease to be retaliatory, from the moment the 
‘ enemy retracts, in a sincere manner, those measures of his, 
‘ which they were intended to retaliate.’ p. 4. 

It having been objected by Dr. Herbert, one of the counsel 
for the claimant, that the Orders in Council are not retaliato- 
ry, inasmuch as they are accompanied with the License trade, 
the learned Judge thus proceeds to comment on that objection, 
‘It is incumbent upon me, | think, to take notice of an objec. 
‘ tion of Dr. Herbert's, to the existence of the Orders in Coun. 
“ cil—namely, that British subjects are, notwithstanding, per- 
€ mitted to trade with France, and that a blockade, which ex- 
‘ cludes the subjects of all other countries from trading with 
‘ ports of the enemy, and at the same time permits any access 
* to those ports to the subjects of the State which imposes it, is 
‘ irregular, illegal, and null. And I agree to the position, that 
‘ a blockade, imposed for the purpose of obtaining a commercial 
* monopoly for the private advantage of the State which lays on 
“ such blockade, is illegal and void, on the very principle upon 
‘ which at is founded.’ (p. 10.) He then endeavours to show that 
the License trade is not so extensive as to come, or to bring the 
measure of which it forms a part, within the scope of this ob- 
servation. ‘The fact, however, it now appears, is otherwise; 
a very large trade having been carried on under license between 
this country and the coast pretended to be blockaded by our 
Orders in Council. He further remarks, that the License trade 
is chiefly in the hands of foreigners: But surely it signifies no- 
thing to the principle, whether we, underhand, violate our own 
blockade by our own or by foreign vessels, so long as we prohi- 
bit neutrals from trading »- *h France directly. The last an- 
swer which he gives to the objection amounts to this, that the 
French decrees, conferrmg on us a right to blockade France 
rigorously, it is not for other countries to inquire how far this 
‘country may be able to relieve itself further from the aggres- 
‘ sions of the enemy.’ But why is it not? and how does this 
agree with the large admission, that a blockade, which ends in 
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‘commercial monopoly, is illegal and void, on the very princi- 
‘ple upon which it is founded?’ Is not this relaxation of the 

kade, take it in whatever light we may, a relaxation, in our 
own favour, of the pressure which we pretend must needs be in- 
flicted apon the enemy, and which we vindicate in regard to its 
eflects upon neutrals, only on the ground of its absolute neces~ 
sity to the subjugation of that enemy? Has not then the neutral 
« full right to complain of our conduct, in pretending to destroy 
his trade, for the better management of the war, and the more 
speedy attainment of peace, when all that we do, in reality, is to 
transfer it out of his hands into our own, for the more profitable 
carrying on of business, and the more speedy acquisitien of 
wealth?——Have we, who do such things, any right to abuse the 
Dutch, who blockaded a city, and secretly sold it provisions and 
stores—detcrmined, it should seem, to make the most of their 
war, and, if they could not take the place, to turn its resistance 
toagood account ? 

e principle, then, of the new system—new at least in our 
Prize courts, and repugnant to the rules laid down by our most 
eminent Judges heretofore, is profit and monopoly, and not re- 
taliation or self-defence. But, more recently, it has been re- 
commended on such grounds, in a manner still more avowed and 
woblushing, His Majesty’s ministers are said to have lately de- 
clared, that the defence of their measures rested, not so much on 
their forcing the enemy to retract—for this ground it was neces- 
sary to abandon in the face of the notorious facts—but on their 
tendency to protect our trade from injurious competition, (See 
Reports of the Debate on Lord Lauderdale’s and Mr. 
Brougham’s Motions upon the Orders in Council.) lt was con- 
tended, that if the Orders were withdrawn, there would be no- 
thing to prevent the manufactures of the Continent from getting 
into other markets, as that of South America, possibly at peace 
freights, under cover of the American flag; and that we should 
be undersold, or at any rate lose the exclusive possession of those 
markets. At was inferred, that to the new measures we owed our 
present trade in a great degree; and that, to protect that trade, 
those measures must at all events be persevered in. We shall 
here wave all dispute about the matter of fact, on which this 
portentous doctrine rests. We shall not inquire, whether our 
manufactures are really come to such a pitch, that they can onl 
keep their ground by the assistance of main force. Nor shall 
we ask what the manufacturers themselves say upon this matter, 
and whether they have any such panic fears? We are at pre- 
sent dealing with a dry question of law—with mere matter of 
right; and to clear the way for the argument—indeed to raise 

question at all—we must admit the facts, on the assumptioa 
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of which this most strange of doctrines is brought forward ; and 
for the first time, in the history of civilized governments, open. 
ly and daringly avowed, how often soever it mayhave been co. 
vertly acted upon, at least with a more decent shame. 

We say, then, that though all the facts should be admitted 
though the greatest gain should be allowed to flow from the Or. 
ders in Council, and in general from the new-fangled right of 
blockade ;—this affords not only no defence of those measures, if 
they are otherwise untenable upon principles, but is a topic which 
cannot even be stated at a// in the argument ;—that it has no 
more to do with the question, than the great value of the boo 
has with the defence of the pirate who is on trial for having plun. 
dered it. The Americans have a right to trade with our enemy, 
unless we can show that justice, and the acknowledged rights of 
belligerents with regard to neutrals, limit or abrogate that right, 
We say, they shall not trade with our enemy; and when 
complain of this infraction of their rights, we answer, that if they 
were permitted to carry on such a trade, it would interfere with 
the gains of our own commerce! 

They who maintain such a monstrous position—they who throw 
it out even as a makeweight in the present discussion—must be 
prepared to contend, that the love of gain is a just cause of hostili- 
ties ;—and that a nation is at any time entitled to make war upon 
its neighbours, for the sake of increasing its own trade. Nay, they 
must be ready to maintain (for it is scarcely going a step further), 
that we have a just right to quarrel with an unoffending people, for 
the sake of plundering their ships, and ransacking their ware- 
houses. Now, Engl: d has sometimes swerved from the only path 
which a great nation can ever pursue, consistently with its honour 
and character. She has carried on the slave-trade, and defended 
it because it was lucrative. She has seized the property of her 
neighbours, while they confided in the subsisting relations of 
peace. She has, on some plea of state-necessity, burnt the capital 
of a triendly state, in order to obtain possession of its warlike re- 
sources: But, to this period of time, she has never laid it down 
openly as a maxim, that all right, and all public law, is at an end— 
that interest alone is her guide—and that she has a title to des- 
pise all principles—to make a mock of every thing like justice a- 
mong nations, as often as she can makéa profit by such monstrous 
deeds of perfidy and violence. Let us hope that such principles 
have been rashly hazarded, and will be quickly retracted. Sure 
ly, if an American war is so dear to our rulers—if they must 
at all risks have a rupture with the only free people beside our 
selves now left in the world—if they are quite resolved upon 
finally shutting up the best and safest market which yet remaius 
to our industry—they may find some less revolting pretext on 
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which to found their measure ; and we fervently trust, that so 
t acalamity may fall upon the conutry and the world, unat- 
tended by the additional and most needless aggravation of a ma- 
nifesto, which outrages all the principles that hold either men or 
nations together, and stand between us and universal anarchy. 

We have had occasion to speak of the legality, or illegality, 
of the Orders in Council, and the instructions connected with 
them, as a matter capable of being discussed and decided upon 
in judicatures actually existing. We have been supposing, that 
there are courts where redress may be obtained by individuals 
against acts of force, inconsistent with the law of nations; and 
we are willing to please ourselves with the idea, that the perni- 
ciousexample of France has not shut up those fountains of jus- 
tice, and left in their room some impure and uncertain channels, 
flowing at the command, or by the caprice, of politicians. The 
Prize courts are understood to be judicatures, which decide the 
questions coming before them according to the principles of the 
general law of nations, recognised all over the civilized world. 
This law is proverbially the same in every country, like that of 
nature: Non est alia Rome, alia Athenis. Were it otherwise, 
indeed, there could be no such thing ; and to speak of a daw of na- 
tions would be a mockery. ‘Two parties, then, come before such 
acourt; the one demanding condemnation of a vessel or cargo, 
seized under a certain Order of Council, and the other resisting 
thedemand, and claiming restitution. What questions do they 
thus raise for adjudication? First, whether the Order in Coun- 
cil was consistent with, or repugnant to the law of nations ? 
Next, whether the seizure was made within the terms of the 
Order? ‘The first of these questions is to the full as material 
asthe second; because the court must decide according to the 
law of nations, and distribute equal justice between the govern- 
ment of the country where it happens to sit, and the govern- 
ments or subjects of foreign states; and the Order being, in 
truth, a mere act of one of the two goverments, its legality is 
a question for the court. 

Such is the general doctrine, we apprehend, on this subject— 
but it is laid down so much more clearly and forcibly by the 
celebrated Judge to whose opinions we have so often referred, 
that we must be excused for calling in his justly revered autho- 
nty to our support.—We allude to his beautiful judgment in 
the famous case of the Swedish convoy (The Maria, Paulsen, 
June 11,1799.) This was a question, as our readers will re- 

t, respecting the right of search for contraband of war. 
The Swedish convoy had been met by an English cruizer ; 
and, acting under the undisputed orders of their own govera- 

VOL, XIX. NO, 38. 
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ment, they had refused to be searched. For this refusal of the 
convoy ship, and for preparing to repel force by force, the mer. 
chant ships were seized and brought in for condemnation. Each 
party acted under the orders of their respective governm 
who severally held the opposite opinions touching the right of 
search;—England maintaining it in proclamations, orders and 
manifestoes—Sweden, with the other Baltic powers, denying it, 
as they had done twenty years before; and embodying their de. 
nial in state papers and conventions. To determine this im. 
portant and much disputed question between the two parties, 
was the delicate task which now devolved upon Sir William 
Scott—and which is universally admitted, we believe, to have 
been performed by him with the greatest justice and ability, 
* In forming my judgment, (says this distinguished Judge), | 
* trust that it has not escaped my anxious recollection for one 
moment what it is that the duty of my station calls for from 
me ; namely, to consider myself as stationed here, not to de 
liver occasional and shifting opinions, to serve present purposes 
of particular national interest, but to administer, with indif- 
ference, that justice which the law of nations holds out, with 
out distinction, to independent states, some happening tobe 
neutral, and some to be belligerent. The seat of judiciala» 
thority is indeed locally here in the belligerent country, accort- 
ing to the known law and practice of nations; but the la 
itself uAs no locality. Itis the duty of the person who sis 
here, to determine this question exactly as he would determin 
the same question if sitting at Stockholm ;—to assert no pre 
tensions on the part of Great Britain which he would mt 
allow to Sweden in the same circumstances ;—and to impos 
no duties on Sweden as a neutral country which he would not 
admit to belong to Great Britain in the same character. If, 
therefore, I mistake the law in this matter, I mistake tha 
which I consider as the universal law upon the question ;—a 
* question regarding one of the most important rights of belli- 
* gerent nations, relatively toneutrals.’ (1. Job. 350.) 

He then inquires, whether the claim of England is supported 
by the principles of the law of nations, as collected from autho 
rity and from the general practice of states ;—and, determining 
that it is consistent with those principles, he asks, whether the 
authority of the neutral sovereign, being interposed, can legally 
vary the rights of the belligerent—which he answers very clear 
ly in the negative: and, in every part of his argument, where 
he appeals to the practice of nations, he will be satisfied with 
nothing short of uniform and constant usage ;—where he relies 
on pretensions, those pretensions must have been acquiesced i 
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by the world generally. Indeed, when he quotes the proclama- 
tion 1672, and the Order of Council 1664, he says, ‘ [am 
‘aware, that in those orders and proclamations are to be found 
‘gome articles not very consistent with the law of nations, as 
‘understood now, or indeed at that time, for they are expressly 
‘eensured by Lord Clarendon,’ ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ the arti- 
‘cle I refer to is not of those he reprehends; and it is observ- 
‘able, that Sir Robert Wiseman, then the king’s advocate-ge- 
‘neral, who reported upon the articles in 1673, and expresses 
‘qdisapprobation of some of them as harsh and novel, does not 
‘mark this article with any observation of censure.’ (ibid, 368.) 
In the same spirit we find the learned Judge ruling ano- 
ther great question, in the case of the Flad Oyen, Martenson, 
already referred to. Mentioning the pretension of the French 
ment to condemn in neutral ports as ‘ an attempt made 

‘for the very first time in the world, in the year 1799,’ he 
adds,‘ In my opinion, if it could be shown that, regarding mere 
‘speculative general principles, such a comdemnation ought to 
‘be deemed sufficient, that would not be enough,—more must 
‘he proved : it must be shown that it is conformable to the usage 
‘and practice of nations,—* A great part,’ he continues, ‘ of 
‘the law of nations, stands on no other foundation. It is in- 
‘troduced, indeed, by general principles, but it travels with 
‘those general principles enly to a certain extent; and if it 
‘stops there, you are not at liberty to go further, and to say 
‘that mere general speculations would bear you out in a farther 
‘progress. For instance, on mere general principles it is law- 
*fal to destroy your enemy ; and mere general principles make 
‘no great difference as to the manner by which this is to be 
feffected; but the conventional law of mankind, which is evi- 
‘denced in their practice, does make a distinction, and allows 
‘some, and prohibits other modes of destruction; and a belli- 
‘gerent is bound to confine himself to those modes which the 
‘common practice of mankind has employed, and to relinquish 
‘those which the same practice has not brought within the 
‘ordinary exercise of war, however sanctioned by its principles 
‘and purposes.’ We earnestly recommend this cmslien pas- 
fage to the attention of those who sent a brigade of blood-hounds 
totrack and tearin pieces the Maroon negroes in Jamaica; and 
more recently endeavoured to deprive the enemy’s hospitals of 
me of the most healing plants which providence has bestowed 
upon suffermg mortals. To the authors of the same measures 
we would submit the following paragraph. ‘ It is my duty not 
‘toadmit, that because one nation has thought proper to de- 
‘part from the common usage of the world, and to meet the 
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‘ notice of mankind in a new and unprecedented manner, that 
‘Tamon that account under the necessity of acknowledgi 
‘ the efficacy of such a novel institution, merely because general 
‘ theory might give it a degree of countenance, independent of 
‘all practice, from the eariiest history of mankind. The insij. 
‘ tution must conform to the text law, and likewise to the constant 
* usage upon the matter” (1. Rob. 189. ct seqq.) 

When we bearin mind the utter novelty of the new principles of 
blockade,—tleir repugnance to constant usage, and to all sound ge. 
neral principle, and apply to them the reasonings now cited, we may 
feei disposed to conclude this part of the argument in the words 
of the same high authority, while discussing the doctrines of the 
armed neutrality. ‘ It 1s high time that the /egal merit of sucha 
‘ pretension should be disposed of one way or other :—It has been 
‘ for some few years past preparing in Europe,—it is extremely 
‘fitthat it should be brought to the test of judicial decision; 
‘ for a worse state of things cannot exist, than that of an unde. 
‘termined conflict between the ancient law of nations, as under. 
‘stood and practised for centuries by civilized nations, anda 
‘modern project of innovation, utterly inconsistent with it; 
‘and in my apprehension, not more inconsistent with it than 
‘ with the amity of neighbouring states, and the personal safely 
‘of their respective subjects.” (1. Rob. 377.) 

Such were the sound, enlightened, and consistent doctrines 
promulgated by the learned Judge, in the years 1798 and 17% 
—doctrines wholly unconnected with any‘ present purpose of 
‘ particular national interest ;—uninfluenced by any preference 
or ¢ distinction to independent states ;—delivered from a seal 
‘ of judicial authority locally here’ mdeed, but according toz 
law which ‘ hasno locality,’ and by one whose ‘ duty it is to deter. 
‘mine the question exactly as he would determine the same question, 
‘af sitting at Stockholm,’— asserting no pretensions, on the part 
‘of Great Britain, which he would not allow to Sweden. Ifa 
question had ¢/hen arisen on the legality of a seizure under the 
new law of blockade, we can entertain but little doubt how this 
eminent Judge would have dealt with it; and, certainly, none 
whatever, as to the authority which he would have allowed 
to the mere proclamation of the one belligeremt, when cited 
in the manner, and with the force-of statute law, to overrule 
the claim of a neutral. So, too, must neutral nations have 
thought ; and, satisfied with the sound and impartial principles 
which were so explicitly laid down in the cases of the Flad Oyen 
and Swedish convoy, they acquiesced in the particular application 
of them, hard though it happened to bear on their interests in 
those individual instances. 
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Twelve years have passed away since the period of those beau- 
tiful doctrines—an interval not marked by any general change 
of character among neutrals, or any new atrocities on the 

rt of the belligerents,—distinguished by no pretensions which 
fad not frequently before been set up by the different parties in 
the war, except that on both sides the right of unlimited block- 
ade had been asserted. France complaining that England, in 
1806, and previously, exercised this power, had declared Eng- 
land and her colonies in a state of blockade; and England, in 
her turn, proclaimed all France, and her allies, blockaded. 
There were orders and decrees on both sides ; and both parties 
acted upon them. The neutrals protested ; and, recollecting 
the sound and impartial principles of our P»ize courts in 1793 
and 1799, they appealed to that ‘ judicial authority which has 
‘its seat locally here,’ but is bound to enforce ‘ a law that has 
‘no locality,’ and ‘ to deterniine in London exactly as it would 
‘in Stockholm.’ The question arose, whether those orders and 
decrees of one belligerent justified the capture of a neutral tra- 
der; and on this point we find Sir W. Scott delivering himself 
with his accustomed eloquence,—with a power of language, in- 
deed, which never forsakes him,—and which might have con- 
vinced any person, except the suffering parties te whom it was 
addressed.— Case of the Fox, 30th May, 1811, 

‘It is strictly true, that by the constitution of this country, 
‘the King in Council possesses legislative rights over this Court, 
‘and has power to issue orders and instructions which it is 
‘bound to obey and enforce ; and these constitute the written 
‘law of this Court. ‘These two propositions, that the Court is 
‘bound to administer the Law of Nations, aud that it is bound 
‘to enforce the King’s Orders in Council, are not at all incon- 
‘sistent with each other ; because these Orders and Instructions 
‘are presumed to conform themselves, under the given circum- 
‘stances, to the principles of its unwritten law. They are either 
‘ directory applications of those principles to the cases indicated 
‘in them—cases which, with all the facts and circumstances 
‘belonging to them, and which constitute their legal character, 
‘could be but imperfectly known to the Court itself; or they 


fare positive Regulations, consistent with those principles, ap- 


‘ plying to matters which require more exact and definite rules 
‘ than those general principles are capable of furnishing. 

‘ The constitution of this Court, relatively to the legislative 
‘power of the King in Council, is analagous to that of the 
‘Courts of Common Law relatively to that of the Parliament 
‘of this kingdom. Those Courts have their unwritten law, the 
‘approved principles of natural reason and justice ;—they haye 
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‘ likewise the written or statute law in Acts of Parliament, which 
‘ are directory applications of the same principles to particular 
‘ subjects, or positive regulations consistent with them, upon 
‘ matters which would remain too much at large, if they were 
‘left tothe imperfect information which the Courts could ex. 
‘tract from mere general speculations, What would be the 
‘duty of the individuals who preside in those Courts, if re 
‘ quired to enforce an Act of Parliament which contradicted 
‘ those principles, is a question which I presume they would 
‘ not entertain a priori ; because they will not entertain a priori 
‘ the supposition that any such will arise. In like manner, this 
‘ Court will not let itself loose into speculations as to what would 
* be its duty under such an emergency; because it cannot, with- 
‘ out extreme indecency, presume that any such emergency will 
‘ happen ; and it is the less disposed to entertain them, because 
‘ its own observation and experience attest the general conformi- 
* ty of such orders and instructions to its principles of unwritten 
‘ law.’ p. 2, 3. 

Here there are two propositions mentioned, asserting two se- 
veral duties which the Court has to perform. One of these is 
very clearly described ;—the duty of listening to Orders in Coun- 
cil, and proclamations issued by one of the parties before the 
Court ;—the other, the duty of administering the Law of Na 
tions, seems so little consistent with the former, that we natural- 
ly go back to the preceding passage of the judgment where a 
more particular mention is made of it, ‘ This court,’ says the 
learned Judge, ‘ is bound to administer the Law of Nations to 
‘the subjects of other countries, in the different relations in 
‘which they may be placed towards this country and its go- 
‘vernment. This is what other countries have a right to de- 
‘mand for their subjects, and to complain if they receive it 
‘not. ‘This is its unwritten law evidenced in the course of its 
‘ decisions, and collected from the common usage of civilized 
* states.’ 

The faultless language of this statement all will readily confess 
and admire. The more judicial virtues of clearness and con- 
sistency may be more doubtful in the eyes of those who have 
been studying the Law of Nations under the same Judge, when 
ruling the cases of the Flad Oyen and-Swedish Convoy. Itis 
with great reluctance that we enter upon any observations which 
may appear to question any thing stated by such accurate re- 
porters as Dr. Edwards and Sir C. Robinson, to have been deli- 
vered in the High Court of Admiralty. But we have no choice left ; 
—we must be content to make our election between the doctrines 
ef 1799 and 1811, and to abandon one or the other. The re- 
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juctance which we feel is therefore materially diminished ; for, if 
we venture to dispute the law recently laid down by the learned 
Judge, itis upon his own authority in times but a little removed 
from the present in point of date, and nowise differing from them 
in any other respect. 

How then can the Court be said to administer the unwritten 
law of nations between contending states, if it allows that one 
government, within whose territories it ‘ locally has its seat,’ to 
make alterations on that law at any moment of time? And by 
what stretch of ingenuity can we reconcile the position, that the 
Court treats the English government and foreign claimants alike, 
determining the cause exactly as it would if sitting in the claim- 
ant’s country, with the new position, that the English govern- 
ment possesses legislative powers over the Court, and that its 
orders are in the law of nations what statutes are in the body of 
municipal law? These are questions which, we believe, the com- 
bined skill and address of the whole Doctors of either law may 
safely be defied to answer. 

Again :—What analogy is there between the proclamations of 
one belligerent, as relating to points in the law of nations, and 
the enactments of statute, as regarding the common law of the 
land? Were there indeed any general council of civilized states— 
any congress such as that fancied in Henry 1V.’s famous pro- 
jectfor a perpetual peace—any amphyctyonic council for modern 
Europe; its decisions and edicts might bear to the established 
public law the same relation that statutes have to the municipal 
code; because they would be the enactments of a common head, 
binding on and acknowledged by the whole body. But the 
edicts of one state, in questions between that state and foreign 
powers—or between that state and the subjects of foreign pow- 
ers—or between those who stand in the =e of that state and 
foreign governments or individuals, much more nearly resemble 
the acts of a party to the cause, than the enactments of the law 
by which both parties are bound to abide. 

Mark the consequences of such loose doctrines—such feeble 
analogies. ‘They resolve themselves into an immediate denial 
that any such thing as the law of nations exists, or that contend- 
ing parties have any common court, to which all may resort for 
justice. ‘There may be acourt for French captors in France, 
and for English captors in England. ‘To these tribunals such 
parties may respectively appealin safety; for they derive their 
rights from edicts issued by the governments of the two coun 
tties severally ; and those edicts are good law in the Prize courts 
ofeach. But, for the American claimant, there is no law by 
Which he may be redressed—no court to which he may resort. 
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The edicts of his government are listened to in neither the 
French nor the English tribunals; and he isa prey to the or. 
ders of each belligerent in succession. Perhaps it may be 
thought quite a sufficient hardship, without this aggravation, 
that even under the old aud pure system laid down in 1798 and 
1799, the neutral was forced to receive his sentence in a foreign 
court—-always in the courts of the captor’s country. But this 
undoubted rule of law, tempered by the just principles with 
which it was accompanied, appeared safe and harmless. For, 
though the court sat locally im the belligerent country, it diss 
claimed all allegiance to its government; and professed to de. 
cide exactly as it would have done sitting in the neutral territory, 
How is it now, when the Court, sitting as before, has made so 
large a stride in allegiance, as to profess an implicit obedience to 
the orders of the belligerent government within whose dominions 
it acts? 

That a government should issue edicts repugnant to the Law 
of Nations, may be a supposition unwillingly admitted; but itis 
one not contrary to the fact; for all governments have done so— 
and England among the rest, according to the learned Judge's 
own statement. Neither will it avail to say, that, to inquire into 
the probable conduct of the Prize courts in such circumstances, 
is to favour a supposition, which cannot be entertained ‘ without 
extreme indecency ;’ or to compare tkis with an inquiry into the 
probable conduct of municipal courts, in the event of a statute 
being passed repugnant to the principles of municipal law, The 
cases are quite dissimilar, ‘The line of conduct for municipal 
courts in such an emergency, is clear. No one ever doubted that 
they must obey the law. ‘The old law is abrogated, and they can 
only look to the new. But the courts of prize are to administer 
a law which cannot, according to Sir William Scott, (and, if we 
err, it is under the shelter of a grave authority), be altered by 
the practice of one nation, unless it be acquiesced in by the rest 
for acourse of years; for he has laid down that the law, with 
which they are conversant, is to be gathered from general prin- 
ciples, as exemplified in the constant and common usage of all 
nations. 

Perhaps it may bring the present case somewhat nearer the 
feelings of the reader, if he figures to timself a war between A- 
merica and France, in which England is neutral. At first, the 
English traders engross all the commerce which each belligerent 
sacrifices to his quarrel with his adversary. Speedily the two 


belligerents become jealous of England, and endeavour to draw. 


her into their contest, ‘They issue decrees against each other 
nominally, but, in effect, bearing hard on the English trade; 
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and English vessels are carried by scores into the ports of Ame- 
rica and of France. Here they appeal to the law of nations ; 
but are told, at Paris, that this law admits of modifications, and 
that the French courts must be bound by the decrees of the 
Tuilleries ; at New-York, that American courts take the law 
of nations from Washington ; and, in both tribunals, that it is 
impossible, ‘ without extreme indecency,’ to suppose the case of 
any public act of state being done, which shali be an infringe- 
ment on the law of nations. The argument may be long, and 
its windings intricate and subtle ; but the result is short, plain, 
and savouring of matter of fact, rather than matter of law :—All 
the English vessels carried into either country would be condem- 
ned as good and lawful prize to the captors. 

Let us not inquire how short a time the spirit of our nation 
would endure such a state of public /aw, and how speedily the 
supposed case would cease to apply, by our flag ceasing to be 
neutral. But let us, on this account, learn to have some patience 
with a free and powerful people, quite independent of us, when 
we find them somewhat sore under the application of these new 
doctrines—these recent innovations on Sir William Scott’s sound 
principles of law ; and let us the more steadily bear in mind that 
great Judge’s remark on another part of the subject. ‘If it 
‘were fit that such a state should be introduced, it is at least 
‘necessary that it should be introduced in an avowed and intel- 
‘Tigible manner, and not in a way which, professing gravely to 
‘adhere to that system which has for centuries prevailed among 
‘civilized states, and urging at the same time a pretension ut- 
"terly inconsistent with all its known principles, delivers over the 
‘whole matter at once to eternal controversy and conflict, at 
‘the expense of the constant hazard of the harmony of states, and 
“of the lives and safeties of innocent individuals.’ 


Art. If]. Lachesis Lapponica ; or,a Tour in Lapland. Now 
first published from the original Manuscript Journal of the 
celebrated Linnzeus; by James Epwarp Smitu, M. D. 
F.R.S. &c. President of the Linnean Society. 2 vol. 8vo. 
London, 1811. 


7 name of Lupland first occurs in the writings of Saxo- 

Grammaticus, who composed his History of Denmark 

about the close of the:twelfth century. At the distance of three 

red years, it is again slightly mentioned by Eric of Upsala; 

and the meagre description of the country by Ziegler is suppo- 
VOL. X1X. NO. 38, 41 
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sed to have first made it known beyond the limits of northern 
Europe.* ‘Charles the Ninth, King of Swedland’ (to use the 
language of Scheffer, as rendered by his Oxonian translator, ¢ ig 
* the year 1600), being desirous to know the truth of that coum 
“try, sent two famous mathematicians, M. Aron. Forsius, 4 
‘ Swedish professour, and Hieronymus Birkholten, a German, 
* with instruments, and all necessaries, to make what discoveries 
* they could of Lapland ; who, at their return, did certify, and 
‘ make it out, that beyond the elevation of the pole 73 degrees, 
* there was no continent towards the north but the great frozen 
* sea; and that the farthest point was Norcum, or Norcap, not 
‘ far from the castle of Wardhorise.’ 

John Scheffer himself was born at Strasburg, in 1621, and 
was, by Christina of Sweden, appointed professor of Law and 
Rhetoric in the University of Upsala. Of his erudite tomes, his 
Lapponia, which was printed at Frankfort in 1673, is still the 
most popular. It consists of thirty-five short chapters, which 
are distributed with little regard to method, and exhibit a greater 
display of learning than of philosophical discernment. In the 
arrangement of his materials, he was avowedly assisted by the 
Chancellor of Sweden ; and appears not only to have had acces 
to snch manuscript and printed documents as could then be pro- 
cured, and to have frequently availed himself of oral communica 
tions with native Laplanders, but, though the circumstance is 
noticed only incidentally, and as of no moment, to have actually 
travelled through part of the country which he describes. 

In 168:, three rambling young Frenchmen, Corberon, Fer 
court, and. Regnard the dramatist, undertook a wild expedition 
to Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. At the suggestion of the 
King of the last mentioned country, they suddenly resolved to 
pay their respects to Lapland, and actually penetrated to Tor- 
notresk, a lake forty leagues in length, and the source of the ri- 


* There is a brief description of Lapland, in that great mass of ob- 
scure history, entitled, Hispania Illustrata, published at Frankfort in 
1603. At p. 1314 of the 2d vol., there is a pathetic piece, called 
Deploratio Gentis Lappiane, which is followed up by a short Lappie 
Descriptic,—both addressed to the Pope, by a learned person who 
takes the name of Damianus a Goes, under date of 1540. Mention 
is here made of their poverty, their rein-deer, and their incantations; 
upon which last subject there is the following edifying intelligence. 
Gcetacheniii sic pollent ut navesin medio cursu retineant, sic ut 
nulla vi ventorum amoveri possint. Quod malum solo virginum ex 
cremento, foris navium ac transtris illitis, curatur; a quo, ut ab in- 
colis accepi, spiritus illi natura abhorrent.’ 
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ver Tornea. On the summit of an adjacent mountain, they 
erected a monument of their excursive wanderings, and graced 
it with the following Latin inscription, for the perusal of the 
bears, and other country gentlemen of Lapland. 

* Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 

‘ Hausimus, Europamque oculis lustravimus omnem ; 

* Casibus et variis acti terraque marique, 

* Hic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis. 

‘ De Fercourt, De CorBeron, REGNARD. 
‘ Anno 1681, die 22 Augusti.’ 

A lively and entertaining account of this expedition was af- 
terwards published by Regnard; though not, as might be ima- 
gined, very remarkable for scientific accuracy. 

The celebrated Maupertuis, one of the French academicians, 
who were commissioned to measure a degree of the meridian 
under the polar circle, has made a well known report of their 
scientific operations ; but his collateral descriptions and remarks 
tefer chiefly to the neighbourhood of Tornea. A narrative of 
the same expedition, by the Abbé Outhier, though it did not 
appear till. 1744, is nevertheless very inferior to that of Mau- 
pertuis, both in respect of sprightliness of expression, and cor- 
tectness of style; yet, as it comprises several additional parti- 
culars, it may be regarded as a useful supplement. 

Nearly about the same period, Pehr Hogstrém, pastor of 
Gelliwhare, in the province of Lulea, published his account of 
Swedish Lapland; a work which abounds in valuable remarks, 
but in which, also, the prejudices of the Lutheran divine are 
laughably blended with chimerical projects tor the conversion of 
these hyperborean deserts into fertile pastures and flowery mea- 
dows. The more rational and sedate statements of this good 
and well-meaning parson, may be profitably perused in conjunc- 
ton with the agricultural and statistical observations of Ehren- 
malm, who visited Asehele Lapland, or, as he terms it, West 
Nordland, in the summer of 1741, and whose principle defect 
is an overstrained sentimentality in favour of the savage condi- 
tion of mankind. 

Knud Leem, or Leemius, professor of the Lapland language 
at Drontheim, and who resided ten years in Lapland in the ca- 

ity of a Danish missionary, is the author of a treatise which, 

the command of Christian VII, was published at Copenha- 

in 1767, under the title of ‘ De Lapponibus Finmarchie 

mentatio ;’ and which we regret that we have not been able 

toprocure, since its character for accuracy is understood to 
stand very high with the literati of the North. 

From this source, Mr, Joseph Acerbi, a native of Italy, who, 
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in 1798 and 1799, took a cooling jaunt through Sweden, Fip. 
land, and Lapland, to the North Cape, is reported to have 
drawn many of his observations on the character and customs 
of the Laplanders. His work, which was published in London, 
and in the English language, has obviously received embellish. 
ments from the hand of its manufacturer; but contains, never. 
theless, much authentic and entertaining information, and js 
suitably illustrated by engravings and a large sheet map, copied 
from Baron Hermelin’s collection. 

Mr. Consett would scarcely pardon us, perhaps, if we over. 
looked his seemly quarto. ‘This gentleman accompanied Sir H, 
G. Liddell, Bart. and Mr. Bowes on a trip to Tornea, occasion. 
ed by a wager. ‘The gallant trio, in the course of about fifty 
days, measured over a space of three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four miles, and returned, m the same nimble style, 
with five rein-deer and two Lapiand shepherdesses in their 
train! There are several judicious remarks upon cookery in 
the course of this volume ;—but the sum of the author's phi. 
losophy is reserved for the conclusion, where he modestly announces 
this important and consoling truth, that nobody can ‘ describe 
‘ the comfort arising from a good dinner and a bottle of hones 
‘ port, so well as he who has been in want of both.’ 

In regard to the volumes now before us,—a very infatuated 
disciple of the Linuwan school, ora very enduring member of 
our own fraternity, may perhaps achieve their perusal in their 
original and disjoited form; but the bulk of our readers, we 
are persuaded, will thank us for selecting from the motley mas 
the substance of the more important statements, and distribut- 
ing it under a few general heads. Before we proceed, however, 
to the discharge of this part of our duty, it may be properto 
advert to some of those circumstances which have a more _poitt- 
ed reference to the journalist himself, and which, from their iu 
dividuality, if we may be allowed the expression, are calculated 
to excite a certain degree of interest, independently of the local 
information which his notices are intended to convey. 

From the short abstract inserted in the Appendix, we leam, 
that Linnzus had presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Upsala, a memorial relative to hjs projected tour ; and that, 
in consequence of this application, he was commissioned by that 
_ Society to make a progress through Lapland, for the purpose of 
“investigating its natural history. Having procured his instruc- 
tions and passport, he accordingly sallied forth from Upsala, 
‘on the 12th of May 1732, at eleven o'clock, being at that 
‘time within half a day of twenty-five years of age.’ The 
graphic style of his equipment and costume, would make 1 
despicable figure in the writings of Cervantes. 
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« My clothes consisted of a light coat of Westgothland linsey- 
woolsey cloth without folds, lined with red shalloon, having small 
cuffs, and collar of shag; leather breeches; a round wig; a green 
leather cap, and a pair of halfboots. 1 carried a small leather bag, 
half an ell in length, but somewhat less in breadth, furnished on one 
side with hooks and eyes, so that it could be opened and shut at 
pleasure. ‘This bag contained one shirt; two pair of false sleeves ; 
twohalf shirts; an inkstand, pencase, microseope and spyingglass; 
a gauze cap to protect me occasionally from the gnats; a comb; my 
journal, and a parcel of paper stitched together for drying plants, 
both in folio; my manuscript Ornithology, Flora Uplandica, and 
Characteres generici. I wore a hanger at my side, and carried a 
small fowlingpiece, as well as an octangular stick, graduated for the 
purpose of measuring.’ 

As our chivalrous naturalist, thus accoutred, traversed, in the 
short space of five months, a route of six hundred and thirty- 
three Swedish, or three thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
eight English miles, through the wilds of the extreme North, 
we may reasonably suppose, that he would encounter divers 
mishaps, and cultivate an acquaintance with fatigue and peril. 
We find him, accordingly, commencing his noviciate; by slid- 
ing down a hill of ice, on the seat of honour, and at the risk 
of meeting with a loose fragment ‘of rock, or a precipice, either 
of which would have dubbed him with the honours of scientific 
martyrdom, A repetition of the same critical mode of convey- 
ance, among the Lapland Alps, threatened, as he slid along 
‘ with the rapidity of an arrow from a bow,’ to entomb him 
inan avalanche. On another occasion, in defiance of the re- 
monstrances of the sober-minded natives, he boldly determined 
toexplore a cavern in the mountain of Skirla. ‘ With much 
‘ difficulty,’ says he, ‘1 prevailed on two men to show me the 
* way. We climbed the rocks, creeping on our hands and 
‘ knees, and often slipping back again. We had no sooner ad- 
‘ vanced a little, then all our labour was lost by retrograde 
‘ motion. Sometimes we caught hold of bushes, sometimes of 
* small projecting stones. Had they failed us, which was very 
‘ likely to have been the case, our lives might have paid for it. 
* 1 was following one of the men in climbing a steep rock ; but 
* seeing the other had better success, I endeavoured to overtake 
‘him. I bad but just left my former situation, when a large 
* mass of rock broke loose from a spot which my late guide had 
* just passed, and fell exactly where I had been, with such force 
* that it struck fire as it went. If I had not providentially 
* changed my route, nobody would ever have heard of me more. 
Shortly afterwards, another fragment came tumbling down. 
“Tam not sure that the man did not roll it down on purpose. 
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‘ At length quite spent with toil, we reached the object of oy 
‘ pursuit, which is a cavity in the middle of the mountain,’ 

Our author having deflected from the main road in Weg 
Bothnia, was speedily admonished of his error by his palfrey, 
which, at almost every step, stumbled on stones, at the hazapd 
of his rider’s life; and winded through devious and intricay 
tracks, which ‘ nothing human could have followed.’ Anima 
ed, however, by ‘the saying of the wise king, that nothing jy 
‘ impossible under the sun,’ away he rushes, upon an unstufled 
saddle, regardless of the fury of ‘all the elements ;’ of th 
‘depending boughs, loaded with rain drops;’ and ‘ aged 
‘ pines,’ which, ‘ overthrown by the wrath of Juno,’ lay prop 
trate in his path, In traversing a glaciere, in Norwegian La 
land, he was ‘ often carried off his feet by the impetuosity of the 
‘blast, and rolled a considerable way down the hill.’ This 
once bappened in so dangerous a place, that, after rolling 
‘to the distance of a gunshot, [ arrived near the brink ofa 
‘ precipice; and thus my part in the drama, had very neary 
‘come toanend.’ Again, as the discharge of a fowlingpiece 
happened to interrupt our bero’s innocent occupation of gather 
ing strawberries, he perceived that the ball had struck a stone 
very near the spot on which he stood. ‘ God be praised,’ be 
exclaimed, ‘ that it did not hit me!—The fellow ran away, and 
‘ Tnever saw him after;—but I immediately returned home 
Soon after, we find him bewildered on the dark mountains, in 
the midst of a thick fog, which concealed from him the sun and 
moon, and inspired dreadful apprehensions of being precipitated 
into some torrent or abyss. Another fog having occasioned um 
common darkness during the night, whilst he was floating down 
ariver on a raft, his crazy vehicle parted in the middle of the 
stream ; and he narrowly escaped a watery grave. 

In the forests of Lulean Lapland, danger awaited him ina 
new and still more alarming form, and has given occasion toa 
more animated description. 

* Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by lightning; 
and the flames raged at this time with great violence, owing to the 
drought ofthe season, In many different places, perhaps in nine or 
ten, that came under my notice, the devastation extended several 
miles’ distance. I traversed a space three quarters of .amile inex: 
tent, which was entirely burnt; sothat Flora, instead of appearing 
in her gay and yerdant attire, was in deep sable-—a spectacle more 
abhorrent to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of 
winter ; for this, though it destroys the herbage, leaves the roots in 
safety, which the fire does not. ‘The fire was nearly extinguished 
in most of the spots we visited, except in ant-hills, and dry trunks 
oftrees. After we had travelled about half a quarter of a mile acros 
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one of these scenes of desolation, the wind began to blow with rather 
more force than it had done, upon which a sudden noise arose in 
the half-burnt forest, such as [ can only compare to what may be 
imagined among a large army attacked by anenemy. We knew 
pot whither to turn our steps. The smoke would not suffer us to 
remain where we were; nor durst we turn back. It seemed best 
to hasten forward, in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the 
wood; but in this we were disappointed. We ran as fast as we 
could, in order to avoid being crushed by the falling trees, some of 
which threatened us every minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge 
trank was so sudden, that we stood aghast, not knewing whither to 
tumn.to escape destruction; and throwing ourselves entirely on the 
ection of Providence. In one instance, a large tree fell exactly 
ween me and my guide, who walked not more than afathom from 
me; but, thanks to God! we both escaped in safety. We were not 
alittle rejoiced when this perilous adventure terminated ; for we had 
felt all the while like a couple of outlaws, in momentary fear of sur- 
prise 
Ifto this catalogue of miseries and discomforts we add the 
summer plague of gnats and mosquitoes, and the threatenings 
of tenesmus from eating curdled milk and cheese, we may be 
allowed to dismiss the chapter of personal grievances. Whether 
the pleasures of the journey compensated, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, his many moments of anxiety and apprehension, we pre- 
tend not to determine ; but the extent of his pecuniary remu- 
neration certainly exempts him from all suspicion of a mercenary 
motive; for the only receipt which he mentions is that of a 
hundred dollars of copper money, from the chief clergyman at 
Tornea ; and the whole of his allowance from the Academy of 
Upsala, is said not to have exceeded ten pounds Sterling! We 
ae tempted, in short, to harbour a Jurking suspicion, that, with 
the exception of the botanical details, which were afterwards 
expanded and duly methodized in the Flora Lapponica, few 
portions of the Lachesis afforded the author any very soothing 
recollections, since he could permit it to remain in its rough 
unfinished state during the rest of his life, and since he ap- 
pears to have executed only one of the three parts of the more 
condensed narrative which he had destined for the use of his 
learned employers. 
‘Whatever truth there may be in this surmise, the singular 
document which suggested it, with all its defects and oddities, 
is neither devoid of interest, nor barren of instruction; but it 
strongly savours of that minute and technical propensity which 
delights in the discrimination and marshalling of individual ob- 
jects, and which, though it constituted the most prominent fea- 
tures in the scientific character of Linnaeus, is certainly to be 
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reekoned among the lower elements of philosophy. Few and 
feeble are any attempts at hypothesis or general discussion jy 
the volumes before us. What confidence, for example, can we 
repose in the speculations of a writer, who gravely entertains q 
notion, ‘that Adam and Eve were giants, and that mankind, 
‘from one generation to another, owing to poverly and other 
‘ causes, have diminished in size,—who seems surprised, that 
the upper regions of the atmosphere should be less dense than 
the lower,—and who insinuates, that polar attraction may twist 
the fibres of trees ? 

Akin to such intellectual weakness is credulity, of which al 
some notable examples occur in the present Journal. ‘Thus, we 
are told of a woman of Lycksele, whose complaints were sup. 
posed to proceed from a brood of frogs in her stomach, from hav. 
ing swallowed the spawn of these animals in water. ‘ She 
* thought that she could feel three of them ; and that herself, » 
‘well as persons who sat near her, could hear them croak, 
‘Her uneasiness was in some degree alleviated by drinking 
‘brandy. Salt had no effect in destroying the frogs. Another 
‘ person, who for some years had had the same complaint, took 
«doses of Nux vomica, and was cured; but even this powerful 
‘remedy had been tried on this woman in vain. I advised her 
‘to try tar; but that she had already taken, without succes, 
“having-been obliged to throw it up again.’ On this singular 
passage the learned and facetious Editor makes the following 
remark. ‘ Linnzus writes as if he did not absolutely disbelieve 
‘ the existence of these frogs, which were as much out of ‘their 
‘ place as Jonah in the whale’s belly.’ To complete the ab- 
surdity of the poor woman’s case, Linnxus himself, in another 
part of the work, assures us, that Lapland produces neither 
serpents nor frogs. Either he or M. Hogstrom, however, must 
be incorrect with regard to this particular ; for the latter informs 
us, that the natives name one of their months from the appear 
ance of these animals—which they moreover believe to fall from 
heaven. Again, we are assured, that some of the Finlanders 
catch bears, by mixing the fresh dung of these animals with that 
of their own cows ; as the bears are then fain to follow the cows 
from magical sympathy. ‘The journalist, indeed, does not abso- 
lutely assert his belief in this extraorditiary species of fascination; 
but he admits that the effect is ‘certainly not more wonderful 
‘ than many sympathies upon record.’ In latitude of credence, 
however, it must be confessed, that he is occasionally surpassed 
by his precursor, Scheffer. ‘For when the devil,’ says the 
latter, ‘takes a liking to any person in his infancy, asa fit i 
‘strument for his designs, he presently seizes on him by 4 
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‘disease, in which he haunts them with several apparitions; 
‘from whence, according to the capacity of his years and un- 
‘derstanding, he learns what belong to the art. Those which 
‘are taken thus a second time, see more visions, and gain great- 
‘er knowledge. If they are seized a third time, which is seldom 
‘without great torment, or utmost danger of their life, the devil 
‘appears to them in all his shapes,’ &c. 

In the course of this Lapland tour we meet various deriva+ 
tions of the name of the country; some deducing it from the 
Latin dippus (blear-eyed) ; others from the Swedish /appa, to 
sew or patch, ‘ because their garments usually answer to that 
‘description; and others from the Finnish dappi, exiles, or 
runaways, presuming on their migration or banishment from 
Finland; in support of which the learned Scheffer demonstrates 
that the language of the two countries is radically the same. 

We must be excused, however, from entering farther into 
those points of learning: and truly, if the origin of the most 
illustrious nations be involved in hopeless obscurity, it must seem 
avery idle attempt to ascertain that of the lowest portions of 
our species, whose lot has been cast on the forlorn corners of 
the world. ‘The pious Hogstrom, indeed, who expatiates on 
the marvellous capabilities of the North, and who was probably 
convinced, by the redoubtable arguments of Olaus Rudbeck, 
that the garden of Eden was situated in Lapland, by no means 
participates in our apathy concerning the pedigree of his hyper- 
borean flock. Not satisfied with tracing the language of the 
Laplanders to that of the ancient Jews, he discovers many strik- 
ing points ef conformity in their character and usages. The 
Laplanders, he observes, are as much addicted to superstition as 
the Hebrews were of old : The former are, at this day, what the 
latter once were, superstitious, haughty, interested, of a dark 
complexion, and small stature, clad in loose garments, with the 
neck-exposed, wearing girdles for ornaments, and decking their 
apparel with fringes. ‘The Hebrews, moreover, slaughtered ani- 
mals, and so do the Laplanders:—The latter, like the former, 
often wash their hands :—The Jews never eat the entrails of ani- 
mals—nor do the Laplanders eat the sinews in the haunch of 
the rein-deer, but reserve them for thread ; their voracity re- 
minds us of the gluttony of the sons of Israel, when they sat by 
the flesh-pots in Egypt :—In imitation of the Patriarchs, the 
Laplanders dwell in tents ;—like the Jews, they denote tender- 
ness by kissing ;—and the burden of their love-ditties recals the 
song of Deborah. 

But to return from these recondite speculations to the volumes 
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before us, it is impossible not to regret, that, instead of his half 
shirts and false sleeves, the author had not been furnished with 
a suitable apparatus of physical instruments, or accompanied by 
an able observer. The mere itinerary, and the distance of each 
stage in Swedish miles, are noted in the Brief Narrative; but 
we look in vain for any map of a country which has been so 
rarely visited by men of science, or for any accurate data where. 
by to estimate the temperature of its climate, or the elevation of 
its mountains. A portable barometer and thermometer might, 
at least, have been substituted for the hanger; and occasional 
references to the indications of these instruments, would have 
furnished us with more precise meteorological notions than those 
which we are now left to form from incidental hints dispersed 
through the work. 

Of these last, the amount may be rendered in a few sentences, 
The Alpine regions, it should seem, are utterly impassable in 
winter, both on account of extreme cold, and of the absence of 
all subsistence for men and rein-deer. In some parts of these 
inhospitable mountains, the water of the lakes was frozen to the 
depth of a fathom on the 9th of July ; and the whole range is 
liable to the most violent gusts of wind, which overturn men and 
sledges, ‘There are numerous obstacles to the cultivation of 
* this Alpine tract. The intense cold of its winters, whichex 
* ceeds that of any other country. From the snow lying so long 
* on the ground, the parts exposed to the north are incapable 
‘of any culture. Frost’ are frequent even in summer. The 
* days are dark in winter. The weather is always moist. The 
‘soil is of a turfy kind, composed of mosses decayed by frost, 
‘ impregnated with standing water. Good black vegetable mould 
* js not tobe met with. Lofty trees cannot be raised, on account 
‘ of the excessive violence of the wind ;—hence there is a great 
* scarcity of wood.’ 

The sagacious Dr. Wahlenberg has attempted to characterize 
the climate of the Lapland Alps, by dividing them into zones, 
and stating the elevation, physical appearances, and temperature 
of each stage of ascent. An extract of his excellent observations 
1s subjoined. The whole paper is exceedingly interesting ; bul 
we can afford room only for the first and concluding pare 
graphs. 


«On approaching the Lapland Alps (Fjall), we first arrive at the 
line where the Spruce Fir, Pinus Abies, ceases to grow. This tree 
had previously assumed an unusual appearance ; that of a tall slen- 
der pole, covered from the ground with short, drooping,dark branches; 
a gloomy object in these desolate forests! The Rubus arcticus bad 
already, before we arrived at this point, ceased to bring its fruit 
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maturity. With the Spruce we lose the Rosa cinnamomea, Conval- 
jaria bifolia, &c.; and the borders of the lakes are stripped of their 
ornaments of Arundo Phragmites, Lysimachia thyrsiflora, Galium bo- 
reale, and Carer globularis. Here is the true station of Tussilago 
nivea, (Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3.1970.) The last beaver-houses are seen 
in the rivulets; and no pike vor perch is to be found in the lakes 
higher up. The boundary of the Spruce Fir is 3200 feet below the 
line of perpetual snow, and the mean temperature is about 3° of Cel- 
sius’s thermometer (373 of Fahrenheit.) 

“Above the line of perpetual snow, the cold is occasionally so 
much diminished, that a few plants of Ranunculus glacialis, and other 
similar ones, may now and then be found, in the clefts of some dark 
rock rising through the snow. This happens even to the height of 
§00 feet above that line. Further up, the snow is very rarely mois- 
tened: Yet some umbilicated lichens (Gyrophore), &c. still occur 
in the crevices of perpendicular rocks, even to the height of 2000 
feet above the line of perpetual snow. ‘These are the utmost limits 
of all vegetation, where the mean temperature seems to be +1,°! of 
Celsius (30 of Fahrenheit.) The Snow Bunting, Emberiza nivalis, 
isthe only living being that visits this elevated spot.” 

Of the climate and weather, during the more merciful months, 
and in the lower regions of Lapland, some vague estimate may 
he formed, from the following particulars. In the province of 
Lycksele, towards the end of May, large pieces of ice still re- 
mained unmelted; but dwarf willows and birches were in blos- 
som, and the note of the redwing was heard in the evening. 
On the first of June, the sun disappeared for half an hour 
only; but the wind blew very cold from the north, On the 
15th of the same month, our traveller entered the town of Pi- 
thoea, just at sun-set, and went to bed with all expedition, but 
was quickly startled by a glare of light on the wall of his cham- 
ber. ‘ 1 was alarmed,’ says he, ‘with the idea of fire; but, on 
‘looking out of the windows, saw the sun rising, perfectly red, 
‘which I did not expect would take place so soon. The cock 
‘crowed, the birds began to sing, and sleep was banished from 
‘my eyelids. —At this place he observed, that some young 
oaks, which had been raised from acorns, were mostly killed by 
the winter frosts; and that the apple-trees were almost entirely 
destroyed. 

At length, on the 23d of June, we are treated with a glimpse 
of summer. ‘This day and the two preceding, indeed every 
«day since the 18th, had been bright, warm, and for the most 
‘partcalm. The meadows were still fine and beautiful in their 
‘aspect, and every thing conspired to favour the health and 
‘pleasure of the beholder. If the summer be indeed shorter 
‘here than in any other part of the world, it must be allowed, 
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‘at the same time, to be nowhere more delightful. I was ne. 
‘ver in my life in better health than at present.” On the o4 
of July, beautiful corn (barley, or rye) which had been sown on 
the 25th and 26th of May, had shot up so high, as to be laid, 
in some places, by the rain; and, on the 2Sth of July, harvest 
commenced in Lulean Lapland. ‘The corn now cutting, though 
‘sown but a few days before midsummer, was, nevertheless, 
‘quite ripe. ‘The cut rye was not yet ripe enough to cut; but 
‘ the winter rye ripens some time before the other corn. Thus 
‘it appears that corn (barley) springs up and ripens at this 
‘ place in the space of sixty days.’ On the 24th of the same 
month, Linnzus observed a star, for the first time, since he had 
come within the Arctic circle, though there was not darkuess & 
nough to prevent reading or writing. At sun-rise, on the $d of 
August, the marshes were all white with hoar-frost ; for, ¢ inthe 
‘ preceding night, winter had paid his first visit, and slept in 
‘ the lap of the lovely Flora.’ ‘The aurora borealis was seen at 
Tornea on the 18th of August, and had been visible for a 
week before: But, for a description of this phenomenon inall 
its glory, as well as of the dreadful cold which reigns even a 
‘Tornea during a long winter, we beg leave to refer our readen 
to the eloquent pages of Maupertuis. It deserves to be noted, 
that, in the Alps of Tornea, cold is brought by a south wind; 
and that mild weather comes from the north ;—a circumstance 
which favours the supposition, that, under the pole, thereisa 
considerable extent of open sea. 

Some very rainy and foggy days are duly commemorated in 
the Journal; and three or four instances of thunder storms 
are distinctly recorded ; besides which, we are informed, that it 
frequently thunders in winter. We are the more desirous of 
noting these details; because it is commonly alleged, that thun 
der is a very rare occurrence in high northern latitudes, and 
especially in Lapland. Neither are we prepared to assert, that 
the forests of that country are never fired by lightning; and, in 
the case already quoted, the conflagration may have been caused 
by a bona fide discharge of the electrical fluid: But Linnaw 
seems not to have been aware, that the Laplanders frequently 
set fire to the woods, to prevent the timber from being used for 
the operations of mining, If they kiéw of the existence of any 
metallic ore, they also studiously conceal it, that they may not 
be subjected to the toil of working it, to gratify the cupidity 
of the Swedish colonists, who pay them very ill for theit 
labours. Hogstrom states this fact in the strongest terms; 
and adds, that a Laplander having discovered a rich mine of 
silver, every family of the district gave him a rein-deer, on the 
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express condition, that he would not reveal the secret to the 
strangers. 

Taking these circumstances, then, into consideration, as well 
as the Jow state of geological science at the period when Lin- 
nens made his observations, and his decided predilection for 
Botany and Zoology, we can be at no loss to account for his 
very crude and imperfect indications of the nature of the soil, 
and of its mineral productions. Iu the mere catalogue, how- 
ever, of specimens collected in the Lapland Tour, which is 
set forth not without some air of parade, we had looked for a 
more varied and precise list than that of thirteen articles, in- 
cluding four varieties of real or supposed alum (for one of them 
has no taste), two of silver ore, various alpine micaceous stones, 
marl, quartz, sandstone, containing three per cent. of iron, 
black slate, petrified cords, and iridescent fluors. Ina country 
whose surface is so much broken by hills and water-courses, as 
that of Lapland, ample stores of mineral riches may, probably, 
one day reward the searches of the curious ; but the mining art 
can never be practised on an extensive and profitable scale, till 
regular communications be established, and the inhabitants treat- 
ed with justice and humanity. Accurate observations and trials, 
also, should be instituted, before much expense be incurred in 
the excavation of the soil, or the erection of machinery ; and 
sober calculations should be made of the number of workable 
days, and the quantity of attainable fuel. 

In a geological point of view, we have scarcely patience to 
dwell for a moment on the very loose and undefined intimations 
which are scattered at random through the Journal. If granite, 
of all different kinds evisting in the world, abounds every where 
im the forests, why not describe a few of the more rare and beau- 
tiful varieties? What scientific ideas can we possibly attach 
to such expressions as /arge red stones ; a stone which appears to 
be of a very compound kind ; mixed spar, which composes a 
mountain ; stones all of a fossile kind ; a curious stone or radia- 
ted fluor, composed of square parts ; a curious iron ore; a curi- 
ous kind of limestone, Kc. &c.? 

Various mineral springs are pointed out, in different parts of 
the country ; and most of them, we presume, impregnated with 
iron, because an ochreous appearance and filmy surface are more 
than once mentioned. In other instances, however, we are yet in 
total darkness respecting their ingredients and properties. Of that, 
for example, near Swartlir, we are very ingenuously told, that, 
‘whatever may be its qualities, nobody has yet made any in- 
‘quires concerning them.’ Of the best which our traveller mef 
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with in the north, and which is situated on the south-west side of 
Tornea, we should have been glad of a little more detail ; but 
we are dismissed from the salutary fountain with the laconic 
information, that its water is not ill-tasted; and that it comes 
out, soiled, as it were, from the earth, and covered with scum, 
The taste of the mineral water at Ulaborg also seemed good, 
All these streams, however, are not to be tasted with impu- 
nity; for a gouty Dean had chalk-stones formed by tampering 
with the Lulean spring ; and, by drinking of one of the sources 
at Roback, ‘ several persons have lost their lives.’ 


The enumeration and description of the various species of 
vegetables with which we are here presented, are far more am. 
ple and satisfactory : but our botanical readers, to whom alone 
they can prove acceptable, require not to be told, that they 
appear to far greater advantage in the Flora Lapponica, of which 
an excellent edition was published, not many years ago, by the 
learned editor of the present work. We may be permitted, 
however, in passing, to express our agreeable surprise at meet 
ing with the vernal anemone, herb Paris, hops, truffles, and to- 
bacco, in such northern latitudes, and to exlubit the following 
sample of Westbothnian horticulture. 


‘In the garden the Governor showed me (May 24.) the garden 
orache, sallad, and red cabbage, which last thrives very well, though 
the white will not come to perfection here; also garden cresses, 
winter cresses (Erysimum barbarea, g. Fl. sues.), scurvy-grass, cha- 
momile, spinach, onions, leeks, chives, cucumbers, coluinbines, care 
nations, sweetwilliams, gooseberries, currants, the barbary, elder, 
guelder-rose and lilac. Potatoes here are not larger than poppy- 
heads. ‘Tobacco, managed with the greatest care, and when the 
season is remarkably favourable, sometimes perfects seed. Dwarf 
French beans thrive pretty well; but the climbing kinds never suc- 
ceed. Broad beans come to perfection, but peas, though they 
form pods, never ripen. Roses, apples, pears, plums, hardly grow 
at all, though cultivated with the greatest attention. The garden, 
however, affords good radishes, mustard, and horse-radish, and espe- 
cially leeks, chives, winter-cresses, columbines, goose-tongue (Achil- 
lea ptarmica), rose campion (Agrostemma coronaria), scurvy-grass, 
currants, gooseberries, barberries, wild rose, and lovage (Ligusti- 
cum levisticum), though scarcely cherries, apples, or plums.’ 


Some sensible observations occur on the pasture grounds of 
Lycksele Lapland ; and the author betrays an amiable and pa- 
triotic anxiety in searching for means to prevent the recurrence 
of rushy plants and mosses where the soil has been reclaimed 
by draining. Had he lived in the present times, he would have 
probably recommended a dose of the curious limestone. The 
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colonists settled in Lapmark sow a great deal of turnip seed, 
which frequently succeeds. So fond are the native Laplanders 
of this root, that they will often give a cheese in exchange for a 
turnip; ‘than which,’ as the sage writer of the Journal very 
profoundly observes, ‘ nothing can be more foolish.’ 

If we next turn our attention to the zoological items of this 
curious medley, the Reim-deer, as might be expected, will be 
found to be the most prominent object. ‘The numerous detach- 
ed notices concerning its history and economical uses, would, if 
strung together, compose a moderately sized pamphlet; but 
they are of too multifarious a complexion to be reduced into a 
convenient abstract ; and we pass them over in silence with the 
less reluctance, because their amount is already very agreeably 
detailed in the fourth volume of the Amanitates Acudemice. In 
this place, therefore, we shall merely beg leave to observe, that 
the clattering noise of the hoofs is differently explained in two 
different passages ; that the circumstance of this herbivorous 
animal feeding on frogs, snakes, and lemmings, is nearly as extra- 
ordinary as the disgusting mode of ‘mutilating the bucks in the 
mountainous districts of the country; and that a single wolf will 
sometimes kill twenty or thirty deer at a time ; whereas the bear 
can scarcely catch one of them, unless it comes on it unawares, 


‘ Hunting the bear is often undertaken by a single man, who, 
having discovered the retreat of the animal, takes his dog along 
with him, and advances towards the spot. The jaws of the dog are 
tied round with a cord, to prevent his barking; and the man holds 
the other end of this cord in his hand. As soon as the dog smells 
the bear, he begins to show signs of uneasiness, and by dragging at 
the cord informs his master that the object of his pursuit is at no 
great distance. When the Laplander by this means discovers on 
which side the bear is stationed, he advances in such a direction that 
the wind may blow from the bear to him, and not the contrary; for 
otherwise the animal would, by the scent, be aware of his approach, 
though not able to see an enemy at any considerable distance, being 
half blinded by the sunshine. When he has gradually advanced to 
within gunshot of the bear, he fires upon bim; and this is the more 
easily accomplished in autumn, as the bear is then more fearless, 
and is continually prowling about for berries of difierent kinds, on 
which he feeds at that season of the year. Should the man chance 

. fo miss his aim, the furious beast will directly turn upon him in a 
rage, and the little Laplander is obliged to take to his heels with all 
possible speed, leaving his knapsack behind him on the spot. The 

* bear coming up with this, seizes upon it, biting and tearing it into a 
thousand pieces. While he is thus venting his fury, and bestowing 
all his attention upon the knapsack, the Laplander takes the oppor- 
tunity of loading his gun, and firing a second time; when he is 
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generally sure of hi itting the mark : and the bear either falls upon 
the epot, orruns away.’ 


Baron Grundell showed the author skins of blue and black 
foxes; and mentioned, that he had sent to the king of Sweden 
a live Jarf, or Glutton; and that he once had another of the 
same species so much domesticated, that when he would have 
turned it into the water it would not leave him, nor would it 
feed on any kind of live fish. Linneus asserts, without quoting 
his authority, that it never meddles with the rein-deer ; by which 
he alludes, we presume, to the tame flocks near dwellings ; for 
Thrascheninnikow, if we rightly recollect, in his description of 
Kamischatka, positively states, that, to compensate for the slow. 
ness of its motions in the pursuit of prey, it lurks in the branches 
of trees, to surprise the horse, elk or rein-deer that may acci- 
dentally come within its reach; and that it darts on them from 
its hiding place with unerring certainty, fixing itself between 
the shoulders with its teeth and claw s, maintaining its position, 
and sucking the blood of its enraged victim, till the latter falls 
down, exhausted with pain and fatigue. The same author, we 
believe, alludes to the stratagem to which it has been known 
to have recourse, in order to allure the rein-deer, namely, by 
throwing down some of that animal’s beloved moss, so as to di- 
vert its attention, But the accounts of the Glutton’s eating till 
its skin is ready to give way, and of its being obliged to unload 
itself, by squeezing its body between two trees, are quite fabur 
lous, and might with more plausibility be referred to some Ro- 
man emperor, or city corporation. ‘Though the glutton has 
his name from his voracity, his appetite, it should seem, is not 
always of that insatiable nature which has been ascribed to him, 
The individual, indeed, which was kept at Dresden, would easi- 
ly dispatch thirteen pounds of flesh in a day; but that which 
Buffon possessed, though it fed with great greediness, consumed 
only four pounds; and another, belonging to the Hudson’s-Bay 
Company, was usually satisfied with the ordinary allowance of 
a mastiff dog. In fact, the more closely that we investigate the 
history of any species of animal, the greater diversities, both 
of physical and intellectual temperament, we shall probably find 
to obtain among the individuals of whjch that species is com- 

osed. Gmelin, we believe, is solitary in the opinion that this ° 
animal inhabits the warmer regions of the globe, equally with 
the latitudes of the North. But, even the weight of his name 
is insufficient to establish such a curious fact, unless it can be 
proved by the distinct and respectable testimony of some ocular 
witness, 
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We could have wished to have offered some remarks on the 
Lemming, and other native quadrupeds of Lapland, which the 
author sometimes deigns to describe by characteristic defini< 
tions; but few of which he recommends to our attention, by 
noting their peculiarities of physiology or disposition. His ob- 

ions on the common seal, appended to the Journal, are 
Se sctonable in this point of view; but they are not free 
from inaccuracy ; and the subject readily admits of more varied 
and entertaining illustration. We have searched in vain for 
auy specific account of the breed of Lapland dogs; of which, 
Regnard informs us, that they are trained to rock the children 
inthe cradle; an office which they are said to perform with 
great gentleness and attention. 

As our limits, however, unavoidably compel us to quicken our 
critical pace, we hasten to observe, that the list of the feathered 
tribe which the most diligent scrutiny could extract from these 

, is far from numerous, especially when we reflect on the 
multitudes which resort to the lakes and marshy grounds of the 
nothern latitudes, for the important purpose of breeding. Fres 
quent mention is made of the cock of the wood and the ptar~ 
migan; and we meet with the names of black-grous, snipe, 
swan, crane, ruff and reeve, sandpiper, ringed plover, wild and 
tufted duck, black-throated diver, gull, goosander, razorbill, 
little-eared grebe, common and eagle owl, crow, sprike, cuckoo, 
thrush, water-wagtail, cross-bill, yellow and snow bunting, 
mountain finch, thrush, &c. ‘The wheat-ear and ortolan start« 
edonus rather by surprise. Some swallows were observed ina 
fen, on the 24th of May; but the species is not particularized 5 
nordo we find the most distant allusion to the very pointed ase 
sertion of Regnard, that swallows areoften taken by the fisher- 
men from beneath the ice of the lakes and rivers, and coms 
pletely revived by the application of a due degree of heat. 

The catalogue of fishes is still less copious than that of birds, 
Pike, perch, salmon and charr, appear to be very abundant ; 
bat the sey, swordfish, grayling, lamprey, gwiniad, and some 
ofthe smaller Cyprini, are also incidentally noticed. 

The insects and more imperfect animals need not for a mo- 
ment detain us ; for such of them as were deemed rare or cu- 
tious by the Journalist, are now much better known, and have 
been more skilfully delineated by our recent entomologists. 

From the very loose and ambiguous manner in which the aus 
thor’s observations on the Laplanders are scattered over his 
pages, we cannot always determine whether they were meant to 
apply to the whole population of Swedish Lapland, or only to 
the inhabitants of particular districts or provinces, Of seventy 
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thousand individuals, however, dispersed over a wide extent of 
desolate surface, we need not very anxiously investigate the di. 
versities of .condition ; nor need we seek to apportion among 
them, with scrupulous precision, the hurried comments of g 
passing visitor. 

Much has been said of their dwarfish stature ; and Linnaus, 
who never met with any of them taller than himself, ascribes 
their diminutive size to the scantiness of their diet, and the se. 
verity of their climate. At the same time, we must not abso. 
lutely depress them to the pigmy standard; for, of the many 
natives of both sexes whom Maupertuis had occasion to observe, 
one of the smallest was a well-proportioned woman, who mew 
sured four feet two inches and five lines. He likewise remarks, 
that the boys have often the semblance of mature years, and 
are frequently employed in driving the pudkas, or sledges, so 
to be mistaken for men. Hogstrom frequently met with natives 
of the different provinces, whose height was between five and 
six feet; but still they appeared low, from the want of artificial 
heels, and their slouching gait. ‘Their dark complexion is pro 
bably only the effect of the smoke in which they are doomedto 
pass such a considerable portion of their existence ; for we ae 
told in the 2d vol. (p. 18.), that ‘the fairness of the bodies of 
* these dark-faced people, rivalled that of any lady whatever,’ 
Hogstrom will not allow that they are at all deformed; and even 
admires their female figures, notwithstanding the broad face 
and pointed chin. Were we to judge of the attractions of these 
Arctic damsels, from two ey exhibited by the exploring 
naturalist, we might readily excuse his silence on their beauty 
and accomplishments. 

* He was accompanied by a person, whose appearance was such, 
that at first | did not know whether I beheld a man or a woman, | 
scarcely believe that any poetical description of a fury could come 
up to the idea which thie Lapland fair one excited. It might well be 
imagined that she was truly of Stygian origin. Her stature was very 
diminutive: her face of the darkest brown, from the effects of smoke; 
her eyes dark and sparkling; her eye-brows black ; her pitchy-co- 
loured hair hung loose about her head; and on it she wore a flat 
redcap. She had a grey petticoat; and from her neck, which te 
sembled the skin of a frog, were suspended a pair of large loos 
breasts of the same brown complexion, but encompassed, by way f 
ornament, with brass rings. Round her waist she wore a girdle; and 
on her feet a pair of half boots. 

‘ Opposite to me sat an old woman, with one leg bent, the other 
straight. Her dress came no lower than her knees ; but she had 
belt embroidered with silver. Her grey hair hung straight down, 
and she had a wrinkled face, with biear-eyes. Her countenance wa 
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altogether of the Lapland cast. Her fingers were scraggy and wi- 
thered.* * * * Next to her sat her husband, a young man, six and 
thirty years of age, who, for the sake of her large herds of rein- 
deer, had already been married ten years to this old hag.’ . 


In regard to the usual term of life to which the Laplanders 
attain, we are furnished with no precise data. Regnard, with 
all the ease of a Frenchman, asserts, that it is very considerable ; 
and that some of them have even completed a century anda 
half; The premature looks of old age which disfigure their 
youth; the rigours of their protracted winter; and the wretched 
tenor of their existence, forbid us to credit such unreasonable 
accounts of their longevity. Besides, they are very unskilful in 
the computation of time ; and, as our honest Swede reminds us, 
have no almanacks ; so that they may be ignorant or careless of 
the chronology of their earthly pilgrimage. Linnzus, however, 
positively states, that they are a healthy race, a fact which we are: 
not prepared to deny; although one or two of the nine reasons 
which he assigns for it will admit of dispute ; and one or two 
more are rather at variance with some of his own allegations in 
other parts of the work. ‘Their nosology, if fully and faithfully 
recorded, is certainly far from complicated. ‘The ullem is a vio~) 
leatcholic, induced by drinking the warm sea-water when they 
cannot procure fresh. When thus attacked, they have recourse; 
tosoot, snuff, sult, and other remedies. ‘They are likewise affiict- 
ed with asthma, epilepsy, scurvy, swelling of the uvula, goitres, 
pleurisy, rheumatic pains, ‘lumbago, headaches, St. Anthony’s 
fire, and disorders in the stomach and bowels. Owing to the 
thinness of the population, the variolous contagion is seldom 
propagated over any considerable tract of country: nor can 
we, by any means, vouch for the accuracy of the ensuing para- 
graph. ‘I was informed, that in this neighbourhood [an alpine: 
“district] the inoculated small-pox is remarkably fatal. If the 
‘patients have but seventy or eighty pustules, they die of it as 
‘of the plague ; they fly to the mountains, when.infected, and: 
‘die, ‘The same is the case with the measles. At appears that 
‘both these diseases are aggravated by the violent cold, whence 
‘the patients die in so miserable a manner.—‘ It is not im~ 
‘possible,’ observes Dr. Smith, ‘ that Linneus might be mis- 
‘led here by the prejudices of his time, or by those of the 
“people from whom he obtained his account.’ In the earlier: 
eriod of his life, he was somewhat notorious for facility of be- 

; but, in the present instance, we conceive it to be very, pro- 

, that he had misinterpreted the language of the natives, 
and that their report applied to natural small-pox; because, if 
the effects of inoculation had been found so baneful, they would 
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at once have desisted from it. At the same time, if they fly t 
the mountains when under the disorder, we need not wonder that 
they perish, Fevers and agues, it is alleged, are by no mean 
common; and chilblains not more so than in other countries, 
Coughs and dropsies are very rare; and stone and gout quite 
unknown. A long endurance of intense cold, coarse and pre, 
carious fare, smoky and close air, and inattention to personal 
cleanliness, can certainly never conduce to a sound and vigorous 
state of the human constitution: but there are countervailing 
circumstances in the lot of the Laplander, which ought not tobe 
overlooked, and which may in great measure compensate the 
privation of physicians and apothecaries ;—such are, their roam 
ing disposition, their addiction to hunting and fishing, and their 
tendance of the rein-deer, which habituates them to air and er 
ercise ; the manual, yet not oppressive occupation, in which % 
mauy individuals in a rude state of society are unavoidably enge 
ged; their partiality to various preparations of milk; their 
warm clothing; their provision of Lichen plicatus and Cares 
sylvatica against damp and cold feet; and their happy igno- 
ance of the follies and dissipations of more refined states of % 
ciety. 

Of their few medical nostrums, most seem to be abundantly 
absurd, or fantastical; but the ¢ou/e, which is the most popula, 
may, in various cases, be attended with beneficial results, 
‘ Their mova, as the Japanese call it, but which they term toule, 
* is made of a fine fungus found on the birch, and always chose 
‘ from the south side of the tree. Of this they apply a piece 
‘ large as a pea, upon the afflicted part, setting fire to it witha 
* twig of birch, and letting it burn gradually away. This iste 
‘ peated two or three times. It produces a sore that will ofies 
‘ keep open for six months afterwards, nor must it be closed till 
‘it heals spontaneously. This remedy is used for all aches and 
‘ pains; as the headache, toothache, pleurisy, pain in the sto 
‘mach, lumbago, &c. It is the universal medicine of the Lap 
* landers, and may be called their little physician.’ 

In some cases, it would seem, that infant children are fed with 
unboiled milk, through a horn, In general, they pass much of 
their time ina cradle, lined with the hair of rein-deer and sphag- 
num palustre, being frequently either rocked or swung, and 
sometimes tied close down in a wooden or leathern case, 
four months, they are able to stand on their feet; but manye 
them, we presume, fall a sacrifice to improper management, & 
pecially to a very early exposure to cold. In this way only cat 
we explain the stationary, or rather retrogade state of popult 
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tion, in 2 country whose inhabitants are averse to migration, 
and exempted from the services of war. 

‘On the subject of diet we can only remark, that it either va- 
ries very considerably in different districts, or that some incen- 
sistencies have found their way into the author’s note-book. 
Thus, in one passage, we find the natives feeding almost exclu- 
sively on fish, in another, on milk and cheese; and again, ina 
third, devouring their rein-deer with wasteful extravagance. In 
one place, we are led to infer, that water is there sole beverage ; 
nay, We are positively told, that they use no artificial spirits: yet 
honourable mention is often made of brandy ;—in all matrimo- 
nial negotiations, it is a sine qua non ;—and, as we learn from 
the author’s direct testimony, it is the liquor of which they are 
most passionately fond. 

Linneus not only confirms the accounts of other writers rela- 
tive to the swiftness of foot for which the Laplanders have been 
celebrated, but formally discusses eight causes of their remark- 
able fleetness. Even a boat thrown over a man’s shoulders, does 
notalways retard this quickness of pace. ‘ My companion, af- 
‘ter committing all my property to my own care, laid his knap- 
‘sack on his back, and turning the boat bottom upwards, plac« 
ed the two oars longitudinally, so as to cross the seats. ‘These 
‘rested on his arms, as he carried the boat over his head; and 
‘thus he scampered away, over hills and valleys,—so that the 
‘devil himself could not have come up with him.’ 

In the construction of their canoes and sledges, the harnessing 
of their rein-deer, the manufacture of fine thread from the sinews 
of these animals, &c. these demi-barbarians discover consider- 
able ingenuity; but the ordinary details of their domestic eco= 
nomy bespeak no intellectual superiority, and required not to 
bespecially registered. ‘To what purpose, for example, should 
we be informed, that some of the Lulean Laplanders clean their 
half-boots and harnessing with the fat of fish, while others pro- 
cure blacking from Norway? Or, what will it avail us to know, 
that, in their huts, these same Luleans stir the pot, when boil- 
ing, with an oblong board, placed transversely at the end of a 
pole? Many objects of equal importance are not only described 

ith phlegmatic circumstantiality, but, moreover, illustrated by 
sketches of a truly Scandinavian aspect, 

_ If proofs were wauted of the boorishness of Lapland manners, 
itmight suffice to mention, that the occupiers of a hutsleep, in 

costume of nature, on skins of rein-deer, spread over a layer 
of dwarf. birch ;—that ¢ the sexes rise frem the simple couch, and 
‘dress themselves premiscuously, without any s or con- 
‘eealment ;\—~thas they never cut their hair; and only occa- 
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sionally employ a comb, or any similar instrument ;—and that 
the consequences are, accordingly, too moving to be described, 
Shirts and shifts, and a laundress or washerwoman, are alike 
unknown; but we must do them the justice to state, that 

wash their dishes with their fingers, ‘ squirting water out of their 
‘mouths on the spoons!’ At one moment, we are told, that 
the women do almost every thing but actually wear the breeches; 
and, at another, we find that they really do wear them in winter, 
which, being interpreted, is at least nine months in the year,. 
The men, however, seem to have reserved the exclusive privi- 
lege of cookery; ‘ so that the master of a family has no occasion 
‘to speak a good word to his wife, when he wishes to give a 
‘hospitable entertainment to his guests,—* When Linnzus, 
says the editor, ‘ wrote this sentence, he seems to have hada 
‘ presentiment of his own matrimonial fate,—just the reverse, in 
‘ this very point, of that he was describing.’ 

The moral and religious character of such beings as we have 
contemplated, cannot reasonably be supposed to be of the pur 
est or most exalted nature; and though they recal to the writer's 
imagination the silver and the golden age of Ovid, and the times: 
of the patriarchs, and have suggested to Thomson some lines 
of beautiful fiction; it must not be dissembled, that they are 
pinched by cold, or tortured by gnats; that they dwell in smoke, 
with weak or distempered vision; that they are filthy, lazy, ig-' 
norant, superstitious, and knavish. To complete the picture 
of their misery, their interests in the fisheries are postponed by 
government to those of Finnish colonists; and they are come 
peiled, often at the risk of their lives, to attend on the church 
festivals, in the spring. 

Before we close our report of this very extraordinary produc- 
tion, we deem it only an act of justice to the learned and labo- 
rious editor, to mention, that he has bestowed much trouble in 
decyphering the original manuscript, and in procuring a faith- 
ful version of its miscellaneous contents. Even the fac-similes 
of the rough drawings, though executed in a very different 
style from the pretty plates of Mr. Ackerman’s Repository,. 
contribute, nevertheless, to the graphic and ghostly air of the 
whole performance. We certainly could have tolerated a more 


literal allowance of marginal annotation, illustrative of the la-: 


conic, desultory, and sometimes contradictory allegations of the 
text: but Dr. Smith has evinced his usual perspicacity in ad- 
justing the nomenclature of many plants and animals which had 
been set down under vague or obsolete appellations, 

We should also, perhaps, advert to those blind worshippers 
ef the name of Linneus, who, we understand, have expressed 
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their regret, that a work which may be supposed to lower the 
dignity of their idol, should have been rendered accessible to 
the profane vulgar. But we must be contented briefly to remind 
them, that the scraps of a portfolio can never, by the thinking 

of mankind, be assumed as the basis of literary reputation ; 
that the volumes before us are not infected with the nauseous 
vanity which pervades the author’s diary of his life—but, under 
a rude and slovenly exterior, contain much curious information ; 
and that, unless we be permitted to contemplate distinguished 
individuals in their uureserved moments, we shall be in danger 
of forming very erroneous estimates of human character and of 
human nature. 


r 


Art. 1V. Speeches of Lord Erskine when at the Bar, on Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. 8vo. pp. 248. Ridgeway, London. 1812. 


e is now a considerable time since we called the attention of 
our readers to the very interesting and important publication 
of which this volume forms the sequel. The opinions then ex- 
pressed, although known to be those entertained by the enlight- 
med profession of which Lord Erskine was the chief ornament, 
have, as might be expected from party violence and ignorance, 
encountered some opposition ;—chiefly, however, among persons 
at'a distance from the theatre where his talents were displayed, 
and not the most capable, in other respects, of forming a sound 
judgment on such subjects. ‘The remarks which we made on 
the political persecutions of 1794, have been also attacked ; and, 
as might be expected, with some bitterness, by the few remain- 
ing adherents of the system,—and the supporters of those weak 
and contemptible politicians who are seeking to remove the 
worst enemy they have to contend with—popular discussion—by 
reviving the measures formerly pursued against the liberty of the 
_ Having now had some leisure for maturely weighing 
branches of the subject,—the merits of the orations in 

jon, and the character of the measures in 1794,—aud 

ving had ample opportunities of observing the way in which 
those topics are canvassed by such as are competent to handle 
them, we have no hesitation in avowing, that our sentiments 
remain wholly unchanged. Nota word have we heard deroga- 
tory to the warm and unbought applause extorted from us by the 
services which Lord Erskine has rendered to the cause of 
‘Liberty; and we fancy that all who have had time to study the 
speeches, now go along with us in the tribute of admiration paid 
to their transcendent merits. Indeed there seems but one voice 
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upon the matter. We heard some time ago of an exception of 
two, the particulars of which have escaped us; but we believe 
there was a newspaper written in the Scottish tongue in some 
remote part of the country, which professed an inability to um 
derstand the beauties of the composition, possibly from ignor. 
ance of the language in which the speeches were delivered: and 
it was said, that an attorney, somewhere in Scotland, (and most 
likely from the same cause), was greatly offended at our praise 
of the speech for Stockdale, which he professed an inability 9 
enter into ;—but was confident the best ‘ Session papers’ wer 
very difierent things. With these slight exceptions, we take the 
opinien of the country, and of every part of the world where 
the language is understood, to be that of the most unbounded 
admiration of these exquisite specimens of judicial oratory,—and 
of great obligations to the editor of the collection. 

Those obligations are now considerably increased by the pub 
lication of the present volume, which contains some speeches 
less known to the world, because upon subjects of a private m- 
ture ; but not at all inferior in oratorieal merit to the finest of 
Lord Erskine’s performances in State Trials. It is with great 
delight that we revert to so interesting a task as that of traci 
the skill and genius of a first-rate orator, and of holding up hisex 
ertions for the instruction of those who may feel within themselves 
one of the noblest passions of our nature—love of the fame to be 
acquired, and the gratification to be felt, m wielding the feelings 
ofa popular assembly ;—a passion only second to that of which 
Lord Erskine too holds forth so bright an example—the love of 
earning that fame by the services which, ima free country, elo- 
quence may render to the rights of the people, and the best in 
terests of mankind. 

This volume contains seven speeches of Mr. Erskine ; three of 
which are on trials of a public natare—the speech for Hadfield, 
that for the Madras Council, and that for Cuthell. The other 
four are speeches im private actions ; two im cases of adultery, 
one in an action for breach of promise in marriage, and one in 
the Bishop of Bangor’s case. ‘There is a circumstance, unavoid- 
able perhaps, bat greatly to be lamented, in the publication of 
the two speeches in cases of seduction ; we mean the pain whieh 
a revival of such discussions must give to the feelings of the pat- 
ties and their families. ‘The publicity of their story mflicts some 
of the most acute of the sufferings arising from such transactious 
at the time; and it is painful to think how severely the same 
feelings must be wounded by the revival of the subject at a dis- 
tance of time, when those may have become capable of re 
wounded, over whose happily tender years the first blast of 
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fame had passed innoxious. For this serious evil we fear 
there is no remedy; yet we do not the less regret it; and, in 
alluding to the cases in question, and quoting passages, we shall 
carefully abstain from mentioning names, that we may not have 
to reproach ourselves with spreading the mischief. 

The speech for Hadfield contains one of the most sound and 
able disquisitions on the subject of insanity, as matter of defence 
against a criminal charge, that is any where to be found. In- 
deed, we view it as a peculiarly important addition to legal learn- 
ing, and as going far to settle the question within what limits 
this defence shall be available. Most of our readers must re- 
collect the singular transaction which gave rise toit. We pre- 
fer recalling it to the minds of such as do not, in the words of 
Mr. Erskine’s exordium; for they convey a lesson as well as a 
narrative of the fact. 


‘The scene which we are engaged in, and the duty which I am 
not merely privileged, but appointed by the authority of the Court to 
perform, exhibits tothe whole civilized world a perpetual monument 
of our national justice. 

‘ The transaction, indeed, in every part of it, as it stands recorded 
in the evidence already before us, places our country, and its gov- 
ernment, and its inhabitants, upon the highest pinnacle of human 
elevation. It appears, that upon the 15th day of May last, his Ma- 
jesty, after a reign of forty years, not merely in sovereign power, 
but spontaneously in the very hearts of his people, was openly shot 
at (or to all appearance shot at) ina public theatre in the centre of 
his capital, and amidst the loyal plaudits of his subjects, yer NoT a 
HAIR OF THE HEAD OF THE SUPPOSED ASSASSIN WAS TOUCHED. In this 
unparalleled scene of calm forbearance, the King himself, though he 
stood first in personal interest and feeling, as well as in command, 
was a singular and fortunate example.—The least appearance of 
emotion on the part of that august personage, must unavoidably have 
produced a scene quite different, and far less honourable than the 
Court is now witnessing ; but his Majesty remained unmoved, and 
the person apparently offending was only secured, without injury or 
reproach, for the business of this day.’ p. 5. 


He then describes the peculiar indulgences which our treason 
laws extend to the accused; in so much that he who, for an at- 
tack upon the meanest individual, would be hurried away to 
trial, without delay, or counsel, or knowledge of witnesses, or of 
jurors, or of charges, is, when charged with a murderous design 
against the sovereign of the country, ‘ covered all over with the 
‘armour of the law;’—a distinction which, when soberly con- 
sidered, we may in passing remark, affords praise to the Eng- 
lish law of treasons, at the expense of the other branches of 
criminal jurisprudence. Mr. Erskine, pursuing the topic, enters 
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upon a train of reflections, which, we think, all will acknowledge 
to be profound, who are not resolved to call every thing shallow 
and empty, which they are forced to admit is beautiful and 
brilliant. 


‘ Gentlemen, when this melancholy catastrophe happened, and 
the prisoner was arraigned for trial, I remember to have said to some 
now present, that it was, at first view, difficult to bring those indul- 
gent exceptions to the general rules of trial withiw the principle 
which dictated them to our humane ancestors in cases of treasons 
against the political government, or of rebellious conspiracy against 
the person of the King. In ¢hese cases, the passions and interests of 
great bodies of powerful men being engaged and agitated, a coun- 
terpoise became nevessary to give composure aud impartiality to 
criminal tribunals: but a mere murderous attack upon the King’s 
person, not at all connected with his political character, seemed a 
case to be ranged and dealt with like a similar attack upon any pri- 
vate man. 

‘ But the wisdom of the law is greater than any man’s wisdom; 
how much more, therefore, than mine ! An attack upon the King 
is considered to be parricide against the State; and the jury and 
the witnesses, and even the Judges, are the children. It is fit, on 
that account, that there should be a solemn pause before we rush to 
judgment: and what can be a more sublime spectacle of justice 
than to see a statutable disqualification of a whole nation for a lim- 
ited period, a fifteen days’ quarantine before trial, lest the mind 
should be subject to the contagion of partial affections!’ * p. 6,7. 

He now enters upon the subject, and cites the authorities of 
our great criminal lawyers, especially Lord Hale, as establishing 
the rule, that it must be a total and not a partial insanity which 
shall excuse. The rule, however, is of difficult application; and 
Lord Hale himself bas admitted it when he says, that it is very 
difficult to define the invisible line which divides perfect and 
partial insanity; and adds, ‘ it must rest upon circumstances, 
‘ duly to be weighed and considered both by judge and jury, 
‘ lest on the one side there bea kind of inhumanity towards the 
‘ defects of human nature; or, on the other side, too great an 
‘indulgence given to great crimes.’ The arguments of Mr. 
Erskine are addressed to the proper means of applying this rule; 
and they are, in our humble apprehension, equally ingenious 
and satisfactory. He first admits, that there is a mater ‘al dif- 
ference between the application of it*to civil and to criminal 
cases. Inthe former, the law will justly avoid a man’s act, if 
he be proved to be non compos mentis, although the act in ques- 
tion cannot be referred to the peculiar impulse of the malady; 


* There must be fifteen days between arraignment and trial. 
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or even, though to all appearance it may be separate from it, 
provided only it be shown, that, at the time of doing the civil 
act, he was not of sound mind. But, in judging of a criminal 
act, some connexion must always be traced between the act and 
the delusion under which the person labours ;—it must appear to 
flow from that delusion. Here Mr. Erskine clears away a mis- 
apprehension of the phrase tota/ insanity, or total deprivation of 
mind and understanding, as used by Lord Coke and Lord Hale. 
‘ If” says he, ‘ a TOTAL deprivation of memory was intended by 
* these great lawyers to be taken in the (¢erad sense of the words; 
‘ —if it was meant, that, to protect a man from punishment he 
‘ must be in such a state of prostrated intellect as not to know 
‘ his name, nor his condition, nor his relation towards others— 
‘ that, if a husband, he should not know he was married; or, 
‘if a father, could not remember that he had children; nor 
know the road to his house, nor his property in it—then no 
such madness ever existed in the world. It is 1p10cy alone 
which places a man in this helpless condition; where, from an 
original mal-organization, there is the human frame alone 
without the human capacity. But in all the cases which have 
filled Westininster Hall with the most complicated considera- 
‘ tions—the lunatics, and other insane persons who have been 
‘ the subjects of them, have not only had memory, in my sense 
‘ of the expression—they have not only had the most perfect 
‘knowledge and recollection of all the relations they stood in 
‘towards others, and of the acts and circumstances of their 
‘ lives, but have, in general, been remarkable for subtlety and 
‘ acuteness.’—‘ These,’ he adds, ‘ are the cuses which fre- 
‘ quently mock the wisdom of the wisest in judicial trials; be- 
‘cause such persons often reason with a subtlety which puts in 
‘the shade the ordinary conceptions of mankind; their conclu- 
‘ sions are just, and frequently profound; but the premises from 
‘ which they reason, WHEN WITHIN THE RANGE OF THE MA- 
‘ LADY, are uniformly false :—not false from any defect of know- 
‘ledge or judgment; but because a delusive image, the imsepara- 
‘ble companion of real insanity, is thrust upon the subjugated 
‘understanding, incapable of resistance, because unconscious of 
‘attack.’ The doctrine contended for is clearly expressed, 
and with a singular felicity of diction too, in the following pas- 
sage, 

‘ Delusion, therefore, where there is no frenzy or raving madness, 
is the true character of insanity; and where it cannot be predicated 
of aman standing for life or death for a crime, he ought not, in my 
opinion, to be acquitted ; and if courts of law were to be governed 
by any other principle, every departure from sober, rational conduct, 
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would be an emancipation from criminal justice. I shall place my 
claim to your verdict upon no such dangerous foundation.—I must 
convince you, net only that the unhappy prisoner was a lunatic, 
within my own definition of lunacy, but that the act in question was 
the IMMEDIATE, UNQUALIFIED OFFSPRING OF THE DISEASE. Ip 
civil cases, as | have already said, the law avoids every act of the 
lunatic during the period of the lunacy ; although the delusion may 
be extremely circumscribed ; although the mind may be quite sound 
in all that is not within the shades of the very partial eclipse; and 
although the act to be avoided can in no way be connected with the 
influence of the iusanity :-—But, todelivera lunatic from responsibility 
to criminal justice,—above all, in a case of such atrocity as the pre 
sent, the relation between the disease and the act should be apparent. 
Where the connexion is doubtful, the judgment should certainly 
be most indulgent, from the great difficulty of diving into the 
secret sources of a disordered mind ;—but still, I think that, as a 
doctrine of law, the delusion and the act should be connected, | 
cannot allow the protection of insanity toa man who only exhi- 
bits violent passions and malignant resentments, acting upon real 
circumstances; who is impelled to evil from no morbid delusions; 
but who proceeds upon the ordinary perceptions of the mind 
cannot consider such a man as falling within the protection which 
the law gives, and is bound to give, to those whom it has pleased 
God, for mysterious causes, to visit with this most afflicting calamity. 
He alone can be so emancipated,. whose disease (call it what you 
will) consists, not merely in seeing with a prejudiced eye, or with 
odd and absurd particularities, differing, in many respects, from the 
contemplations of sober sense, upon the actual existences of things; 
but, he only whose whole reasoning and corresponding conduct, 
though governed by the ordinary dictates of reason, proceed upon 
something which has no foundation or existence. 

Gentlemen, it has pleased God so to visit the unhappy man_ before 
you ;—to shake his reason in its citadel;—to cause him to build up, 
as realities, the most impossible phantoms of the mind, and tobe 
impelled by them as motives irresistible: the whole fabric being 
nothing but the unhappy vision of his disease—existing no where 
else—having no foundation whatsoever in the very nature of things’ 
p. 17-19. 


He adds a refutation, after dwelling at some length on the 
present case, of a proposition, much too vaguely broached by 
Seasoners on this subject, that every person ought to be respon- 
sible for crimes who has the knowledge of good and evil. 


« Let me suppose that the character of an insane delusion consisted 
in the belief that some given person was any brute animal, or an in- 
ammate being, (and such cases have existed), and that upon the 
trial of such a lunatic for murder, you firmly, upon your oaths, were 
convinced, upon the uncontradicted evidence of an hundred persons, 
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that he believed the man he had destroyed, to have been a potter’s 
vessel; that it was quite impossible to doubt that fact, although to 
all other intents and purposes he was sane ; conversing, reasoning, and 
acting, as men not in any manner tainced with insanity, converse, and 
reason, and conduct themselves: suppose further, that he believed 
theman whom he destroyed, but whom he destroyed as a potter’s 
tessel, to be the property of another; and that he had malice against 
such supposed person, and that he meant to injure him, knowing the 
act he was doing to be malicious and injurious, and that, in short, be 
had full knowledge of all the principles of good and evil; yet wouid 
it be possible to convict such a person of murder, if, from the in- 
fluence of his disease, he was ignorant of the relation he stood in to 
the man he had destroyed, and was utterly unconscious that he had 
struck at the life ofa human being? I only put this case, and many 
others might be brought as examples to illustrate, that the knowledge 
of good and evil is too general a description.’ p. 24. 

The case of Hadfield was brought within the law thus laid 
down, by evidence of his having been most severely wounded in 
service, so as to make him at times wholly insane ;—that he 
laboured under a delusion of a peculiar cast, being firmly per- 
suaded he was to save mankind by dying a violent death ;—yet 
that this death must be inflicted without the guilt of suicide ;— 
that he had recently attempted to kill his infant child, of which 
he was in general passionately fond ;—and that his whole de- 
meanour and conversation had been those of a most loyal subject, 
attached with peculiarly zealous feelings to the family and service 
ofthe king. It is said that Lord Kenyon, who presided at the 
trial,* appeared much against the prisoner while the evidence 
was given for the crown; but when Mr. Erskine had stated the 

inciple upon which he grounded his defence, and when his 

rdship found that the facts came up to the case opened for 
the prisoner, he delivered to the Attorney-General the opinion 
of the Court, that the case should not be proceeded in: So 
nr was ‘a verdict of acquittal, without any reply for the 
rown. 


The speech for the Madras Council was delivered soon after 
Mr. Erskine came to the bar, on an occasion which excited un- 
exampled interest in those days of quiet, when the world was 
unaccustomed to great and strange events,—the arrest of Lord 
Pigot, in consequence of a misunderstanding between him and 
his council. ‘They were prosecuted at the desire of the House 
of Commons, and convicted; but when brought up for judg- 
ment, after Mr. Dunning, Mr. Erskine, and others, had been 
heard in mitigation, they were only sentenced to pay a fine of 


* It was atrial at bar in the Court of King’s Bench. 
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one thousand pounds, which was considered, and most justly, as 
a very lenient punishment. We abstain from entering further 
into the subject of this speech, because it is so similar to the 
late proceedings in the East, and in some of our other foreign 
settlements, that we prefer reserving the subject for amore re 
gular and ample consideration. This speech is now published 
for the first time; and though from almost any other quarter 
it would excite no ‘little admiration, we look upon it as one of 
the least brilliant of Mr. Erskine’s exhibitions, and by no means 

' the shortest. 


The last speech on a public trial contained in this volume, is 

the defence of Mr. Cuthell; against whom an indictment fora 
libel had been preferred, in circumstances of so peculiar a nature, 
that we are extremely glad to find the case recorded. The in- 
terest it excites is closely connected with the topics of the present 
day, and the attacks which ill-advised men are making upon 
the liberty of the press. We must, therefore, enter somewhat 
at large into the case. 

Mr. Cuthell was an eminent bookseller, who dealt entirely in 
works upon literary subjects, being chiefly, if not altogether, a 
publisher of classic al books. As such, he had been selected by 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield to publish the various editions of clas- 
sics and other books, particularly on theological subjects, 
with which he enriched the republic of letters. In 1798, 
the Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) published an address 
to the people on the subject of an apprehended invasion; 
exhorting them to defend their country, to be loyal towards 
their king, and to love the constitution ;—expounding to them 
how disagreeable a thing conquest is, and what risks attend 
revolutions, and above all French revolutions;—and recom- 
mending a new plan of finance, the details of which we have 
forgotten, as we presume every body else has, except one ;—but 
the general purport was, to pay off some hundreds of millions of 
public debt by levying taxes on the capital of the country. This 
project was pretty universally ridiculed at the time, and might have 
been safely left to its fate. The rest of the work was, if not quite 
so original, at least a good deal sounder; and one should have 
thought no man so squeamish as to objegt to a bishop for preach- 
ing up the usual doctrine of rallying for the defence of the state. 
Mr. Wakefield, however, thought otherwise ; and was so ill- 
advised as to throw away time, which might have been so ad- 
mirably and usefully employed in expounding the classics and the 
scriptures, upon a political controversy. He wrote a pamphlet 
in answer to Dr. Watson, abounding indeed with point and 
wit,—in some parts sufficiently argumentative—in many very 
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triamphant,—but touching upon very tender ground in other 
passages, and conceived by the government to have a tendency 
hostile to the peace of the community, and unfavourable to the 
defence of the country. Mr, Wakefield, for example, pointed 
out the oppressions under which the people suffered, from the war 
and the taxes, and the novel restraints imposed on civil liberty. 
The ministers conceived, that this would excite discontent, and in- 
dispose the people to resist the enemy. For they reasoned thus. 
Itis true, said they, there is no foundation for all this—the 
war does not pgess heavily upon the country,—it has only lasted 
for five years and a half—distressing not more than from thirty 
to forty thousand men, and crippling about a seore thousands 
more, at the outside ; and then, if we have gained by it nothing of 
what we expected, we have at least got a few unwholesome and 
useless islands, which we never counted upon ; and, at any rate, 
we have lost not an inch of territory, whatever our allies may 
have done. And as for taxes—what signify taxes! They only 
press upon the rich—the poor are quite well off—every thing 
isascheap as it ought to be, if not as it has been ;—and those 
who can’t afford to live, may die, or come upon the parish. All 
this we know, said the ministers, and the people feel it ;—they 
are quite easy, comfortable, and happy. But what signifies the 
evidence of facts? What though a man knows that he is as well 
off as possible ? If Mr. Gilbert Wakefield is permitted to tell 
him that war and taxes have ground him down, there is no doubt 
that he will be believed, in spite of the evidence of sense and 
memory to the contrary—it being quite plain the perusal of a 
pamphlet is the only means by which a man can discover whe- 
ther he is hungry and cold or not: Therefore, if such publi- 
tations—such fa/se and scandalous writings, are allowed to be 
read, we shall have the whole country convinced that bread 
is ten shillings a pound, and that no man has a farthing in his 
pocket. 

Such was the reasoning of the government ; and it is said 
that there were foolish people in those days, who suggested 
the possibility of answering Mr. Wakefield ; arguing, weak- 
ly enough, that a single man, clearly on the wrong side 
of the question, might be refuted by the united exertions 
of all the rest of the community who were on the side of 
tuth, But the ministers held such doctrines to be almost as 
bad as the seditious work itself,—contending, that nothing can 
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For, said they, what though Mr. Wakefield is in the wrong, and 
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fute his pamphlet in a moment—and what though we have the 
whole truth on our side? Shall a government defend itself by 
argument? Then why have Attorney-generals and prisons /~ 
So, such suggestions were overruled ; and it was resolved to pro. 
secute. 

Mr. Wakefield had caused his work to be printed by a Mr, 
Hamilton, and sold by Mr. Johnson, the late respectable and 
independent bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard: But he bad 
sent a few copies to Mr. Cuthell’s, who conceiving the work to be 
on a theological topic—for Mr. Wakefield had ngyer written be. 
fore on any other than classical and theological points, and Mr, 
Cuthell knew that Dr. Watson had engaged in theological con. 
troversy—sold several of the pamphlets, before he had the most 
remote guess that he was selling a political tract. As soona 
he was informed that it was of this description, he immediately 
discontinued the sale of it. In the first place, Mr. Johnson and 
another bookseller were prosecuted and convicted for publishing 
it. This, however, not being deemed a sufficient refutation of the 
doctrines contained in it, the arguments of the Bishop of Llandaff 
were to be defended by prosecuting the author ; but in order to 
make the answer complete, and that no part of the Bishop's 
work might be left unsupported, and no iota of Mr. Wakefield’ 
positions go without a full exposure, it was deemed expedient 
to prosecute Mr. Cuthell also ;—for he had sold one or two co 
pies, mistaking it for a treatise on the middle voice, or the dis 
puted passage in St. John. 

Accordingly, Mr. Cuthell and Mr. Wakefield were tried o 
the same day ; and Mr. Cuthell’s case came on first. From what 
has been stated, it will appear that Mr. Erskine had here a differ: 
ent kind of point to urge, from any of those which generally 
bear upon cases of libel. With the libellous or innocent n 
ture of the work, he professed that he had little concern :— 
Mr. Wakefield, its author, who appeared in Court to defend 
himself, was to treat that question, as more directly imterested 
in it. The defence of Mr. Cuthell rested on his entire igno- 
rance of the book he was selling, nay, of the subject on which it 
treated ; and this ignorance he was to substantiate by evidence. 
Here, then, arises a question of ng,small importance, and ret 
dered of more difficulty than naturally belongs to it, by the at- 
tempts made to confound it—Whether an act of publication 
shall be held of itse/f to fix the publisher with responsibility 
for the contents of the work ? or, in other words, whether pub- 
lication be conclusive evidence of a knowledge of those con 
tents—such evidence as creates a presumption of Jaw, not to 
be rebutted by contrary proof, and leading to an inference which 
overrules all considerations of fact whatever ? 
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In civil cases, such presumptions are of necessity extremely 
common. Without entering into the principles upon which 
they are founded, we may mention an example or two. The 
liability of the owners of public carriages for the damage aris- 


' jng from the carelessness of their servants.—and the general li- 


ability of a person for the acts (quoad civilem effectum) of his 
» to the extent to which he has given him authority, as 

to be bound by his undertakings, and to release, by his ac- 
ittance, those bound to him—the liability of a husband for 
debts of his wife, and for damages occasioned by illegal 
acts committed by her, though without his privity—the li- 
ability of a master to make good the losses occasioned to 
the property or persons of others by certain negligent uses of 
his own property, as his horses or carriages. ‘These, and a 
variety of other cases, are wndeniable instances in which a per- 
son is held answerable in his own property for injuries done to 
the persons and properties of others, and 1s precluded, by pre- 
sumption of law, from averring his own unconcern in, or igno- 
rance of the act which is to bind him. The meaning of all this 
ipsimply, that the law requires a certain degree of care in the 
ice of a servant or agent, and a certain superintendance 
ever his conduct in that capacity; to enforce which, and to 
wlieve the party suffering from the absence of it, the burthen 
of repairing the injury occasioned by the deficiency is thrown 
the principal. But, in no one instance, except in that of 
publishing a libel, has an attempt ever been made to extend 
this civil responsibility, and to make a man liable to punish- 
Ment as a criminal, as a malicious and wicked person, for the 
act of a servant, performed without his assistance or know- 


Now, it is not denied, that, even in this case, a certain re- 
ety may safely, and should in justice, be thrown upon 
principal. In the first place, he is liable civilly in damages 
the publication, beyond all doubt, and ought to be so, 
in, heis to be taken as privy to, and answerable even 
Giminally for the act of publication by his servant, unless 
he shall make out acase of ignorance and real disconnexion 
with the act. The act of publication by the servant is admit- 
tedto be prima facie evidence against his master: but it is 
Maintained to be only a presumption of fact, which opposite 
proofs may rebut. We would even, from the peculiar nature 
case, go one step farther, and allow of a certain penalty 
attachable to the master, in the event of his servant having,’ 
unknown to him, committed the act of publication— 
apenalty incurred by the master’s negligence, where due cau- 
VOL, X1X. NO. 38. 
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tion was required of him, but of a much lower nature than 
the penalty incurred by a wilful and malicious publication. Let 
there, in short, be a count in the indictment or information 
charging a culpable negligence only, through which the injue 
rious publication took place. This will then be put in issue, 
as well as the grave offence; and the verdict will describe, up. 
on the face of the record, distinctly, that kind of delinquency 
of which the defendant has been found guilty. At present, 
and as long as judges are in the practice of directing juries 
to find general verdicts of guilty, merely upon evidence of pub- 
lication by a servant, the charge making no distinction, the 
record does not show which of two offences, in their nature 
wholly different—the one a grave, the other a very slight of 
fence—has been committed. 

Now, by the concessions here made, let it be observed, that 
we still place the crime of libel iu a very different situation 
from any other; because we continue to fix the principal with 
a certain criminal responsibility, An apothecary sells poisons 
as well as healing drugs;—indeed, many of his finest drugs are 
poisonous, beyond the proper dose: He employs a shopman ot 
ashopboy, who, to raise the question still more clearly, shall 
be supposed extremely negligent and ignorant, and by his mis 
take half a family lose their lives. Here, there is no ene cri 
minally answerable at all: But if the shopman wilfully poisons 
half his customers—nay, taints with deleterious drugs the 
springs which supply a whole city, and is thus guilty of the 
foulest of crimes, the master is not in the smallest degree re- 
sponsible, but the actual offender shall suffer. The vender of 
books, however, is very differently treated. Not content with 
punishing the author, and the printer, and the actual publish 
er—the shopman who knowingly circulates a libel—we exact 
the same punishment from his master, how impossible soever 
it may be that he ever should have heard of the work. This 
is the law, as public prosecutors now contend for it; and even we, 
who would mitigate this strange severity, and soften down 
somewhat of these gross anomalies, are fain to admit, that the 
general negligence of the bookseller, in choosing a shopman, 
should make him punishable in a way jn which the apothecary is 
never attempted to be dealt with, whose servant has poisoned a 
whole city ;—though in truth it might well be asked, why the lia- 
bility of the servant himself would not be sufficient in the case of 
the bookseller, as well as that of the druggist? Further, weare 
content to admit, that the burthen of proving a negative should 
rest on the bookseller; the act of his servant being prima facie 
evidence of his master’s privity, But here, again, even we, 
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who are for relaxing the present rules, go beyond the measure 
of strictness applied by the law in all othercases. For assuredly 
the wilful murder of the apothecary’s customers by his servant 
would never be sufficient to put the master on his defence : 
and, in such a case, it is quite certain that the prosecutor must 
connect him with the servant, before he can be called on to 

ve his ignorance. Why, then, it might be again demanded, 
not trust the peace and good order and allegiance of the com- 
munity to the same securities which are found sufficient to pro- 
tect our lives? ‘The following passage from Mr. Erskine’s speech 
for Cuthell puts the argument in a very plain and clear light. 


‘Inthe case of a civil action throughout the whole range of ci- 
vil injuries, the master is always civiliter answerable for the act of 
his servant or agent; and accident or neglect cau therefore be no 
answer to a plaintiff, complaining of a consequential wrong. If the 
driver of a public carriage maliciously overturns another upon the 
’ poad whilst the proprietor is asleep in his bed at a hundred miles 
distance, the party injuring must unquestionably pay the damages 
tua farthing ; but though such malicious servant might also be in- 
dicted, and suffer an infamous judgment, could the master also be- 
come the object of such a prosecution? Certainty not—lIn the 
same manner, partners in trade are czvilly answerable for bills drawn 

one another, or by their agents, drawing them by procuration, 

gh fraudulently, and in abuse of their trusts; but if one part- 
ner commits a fraud by forgery or fictitious indorsements, so as to 
subject himself to death, or other punishment by indictment, could 
the other partners be indicted?—To answer such a question here, 
would be folly ; because it not only answers itself in the negative, 
but exposes to scorn every argument which would confound indict- 
ments with civil actions. Way then is printing and publishing to be 
aexception to every other human act? Wuy is a man to be an- 
swerable criminaliter for the crime of his servant in this instance more 
than in all other cases? Wuy is a man who happens to have pub- 
lished a libel, under circumstances of mere accident, or, if you will, 
from actual carelessness or negligence, but without criminal purpose, 
tobe subjected to an infamous punishment, and harangued from a 
British Bench as if he were the malignant author of that which it 
was confessed before the Court delivering the sentence, that he never 
had seen nor heard of? As far, indeed, as damages go, the principle 
intelligible and universal; but as it establishes a crime, and in- 
flicts a punishment which affects character and imposes disgrace, it 
is shocking to humanity and insulting to common sense.—The court 
of King’s Bench, since I have been at the Bar (very long, I ad- 
mit, before the Noble Lord presided in it, but under the adminis- 
tration of a truly great Judge), pronounced the infamous judgment 
of the pillory on a most respectable proprietor of a newspaper, for 
a libel on the Russian Ambassador, copied too out of anothe, 
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paper, but which J myse/f showed to the court, by the affidavitof 
his physician, appeared in the first as well as in the second papet, 
whilst the defendant was on his sick-bed in the country, delirious.ing 
fever. Ibelieve that affidavit is still on the files of the Court. 
have thought of it often—I have dreamed of it, and started from 
my sleep-—sunk back to sleep, and started from it again. The 
painful recollection of it I shall die with.—How is this vindicated? 
From the supposed necessity of the case.—An indictment for a tee 
is, therefore, considered to be an anomaly in the law.—ZJt was held 
so undoubtedly; but the exposition of that error lies before me; thé 
Libel Act lies before me, which expressly, and in terms, directs 
that the trial of a libel shall be conducted like every other trial for 
any other crime; and that the Jury shall decide, not upon the mere 
fact of printing or publishing, but upon the whole matter put in issue, 
i. e. the publication of the libel wits THE INTENTIONS CHARGED BY 
THE Inpicrment.—Tbis is the rule by the Libel Act; and you 
the Jury, as well as the Court, are bound by it.’ p. 223225. 


Indeed, that such is very nearly the doctrine of the English 
law, may be inferred from several dicta in the books, long before 
the Libel act was passed. Not to drag the reader through a law 
argument, we only desire to refer him to the case of the King and 
Almon, im 5. Burr.; where Lord Mansfield held, that if a de 

Sendant called no witness to repel it, the guilt of publishing was 
to be inferred from the act of publication; but, that the publi 
cation might be excused as innocent, and justified as legal, by 
circumstances established by the defendant in proof. Why there 
should be any repugnance to resort to such sound doctrines, we. 
cannot conceive. Of one thing we are quite sure, that the ad- 
ministration of justice suffers greatly by such a confounding of 
different things under one and the same name, as the present 
practice involves. The proper degree of punishment is not 
meted out to guilt. Offences totally different in kind are called 
by one appellation, and visited with the same penalty; and ju-\ 
ries are obliged to violate their oaths, in order to acquit, that 
they may avoid a greater evil, the undue conviction, and conse 
uent punishment, of the person accused. We trust that the 
gislature will take this subject into its early consideration. 
But we must warn the reader against supposing, that any very 
great security would be gained to the press, by even a complete 
reform of the-abuse complained of. “The cases are but of rare 
occurrence, to which the present remarks apply. The attacks 
on the freedom of the press come on a different quarter ; and 
nota single work would escape the inquisition now sought to be 
established on political writings, in consequence of the change 
which we are contemplating. Itis the eagerness with which 
political discussions, carried on in an animated, interesting, and 
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efiectual manner, are construed into libels, that bids fair ta 
leave us only the name of a free constitution, by destroying even 
the name of a free press; and for this we know of no remedy 
so effectual, as the exertions of an enlightened Bar, and the 
control which it always exercises—together with the honesty of 
fiee and bold juries. To both of those classes we would most 
earnestly address ourselves. Let every member of the profes- 
sion which Erskine illustrated, reflect un the degraded station 
he must forthwith occupy as soon as either the tyranny of the 
government, or the unbounded sway of the Judges in political 
matters, shall be established. Into what insignificance he must 
sink—in what vile and hopeless dependence on others he must con- 
tinue to exercise his talents. And if the rights of the people, and 
the love of his country, bave no claims upon him, let him show 
his regard for his own character and independence, by the tempe- 
rate, discreet, and sober, yet manly and courageous discharge of hig 
highest, and not his most arduous duties. But they whoserve on 
jones should look well to the times ; their task is more important ; 
and each individual, in this capacity, has far more power. Let 
every honest and free-spirited man, when called upun to deter- 
mine, whether a person shall be consigned for eighteen months 
or two years to a prison, well reflect on the doom to which he 
ishanding him over ; and be fully convinced, that the work for 
which he is dealing out such a fate to a fellow-creature, is in re- 
alityso pernicious to society as to justify such high punishments. 
let him examine it thoroughly with this view; and, by the ef- 
fects it produces on himself, let him judge how far it is likely to 
tase revolt and disaffection amongst others. If he thinks our 
government so firmly established in the institutions of the state, 
and in the affections of the people, and so well deserving their 
sspport from its general excellences, as to be in no danger from 
the freest discussions—let him rather leave the writings of the 
fietious to be answered, and exposed by the well-affected, than 
eadanger—nay destroy—the freedom of the government altoge~ 
ther, by assisting the blows meditated at the liberty of the press, 
adconsigning to the greatest punishments those who have ex- 
ereised that liberty. 
We urge these considerations with the greatest earnestness, 
because we are intimately persuaded that many very worthy and 
aning persons have suffered themselves to be led away 
bya groundless apprehension, propagated by interested and de- 
signing men, that serious dangers are likely to arise from what 
Wealled the licentiousness of the press ; and that the only way 
of vounteracting the evils which unquestionably do spring up 
dong with the fruits of its liberty (for what human production, or 
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possesion, is untainted with these ?), is to keep a rigorous watch 
over discussion. For our own parts, in proportion to our con. 
fidence in the excellence of the constitution, is our belief in jj 
stability ; and we shall never consent to think its only defences 
are force and fear, so long as we see no reason for its dreadi 
to be supported by fair argument. When was there a work 
ever published, which, if let alone, or left to be refuted by ap 
antagonist, would have shaken the government, or even mate. 
rially affected the tranquillity of the state for a single hour? And 
whence arises this nameless dread of something, which no may 
ever saw, or could trace in its effects? It arises from delusions 
practised by thoge who know far better. Bad rulers hate free 
discussion; and profligate weak-princes, and their favourites and 
ministers, who have not the sense to pursue a system of arbi. 
trary measures, or to defend their schemes by putting down in. 
quiry, are alive to the personal abuse with which they are as 
sailed, and hate the light which exposes their ridiculous o 
hateful features. All this would, however, not suffice, as long 
as juries were the judges of libel. But the press, by being too 
often prostituted to the defamation of private character, loses 
many a friend who might help it in the day of trial, and acquires 
even pretty determined enemies among men, whom otherwise 
the arts of corrupt government would not move from their in- 
dependent principles. ‘To persons in this predicament we chief- 
ly address ourselves; and implore them to consider, that they 
act a weak and unmanly part, in proscribing all the good, for 
the crimes of a few unworthy men ; and, if they will not excuse 
the errors of the press, in consideration of its virtues—of the 
vast benefits which it has rendered the world ;—if they will not 
bear in mind the saying of Lord Chatham, that it is, like the 
air, a chartered libertine; let them at least reflect on the ruin 
which must follow, if they sacrifice its liberty to a desire of pu- 
nishing those who abuse it; and, calmly asking themselves what 
mighty harm a few scurrilous paragraphs can do ap immense e 
stablishment, fortified all around with revenues, armies, and func- 
tionaries—let them leave those who malign our institutions, to 
be answered by reasoning, and by appeals to the fact ;—while 
for those who abuse the privileges of discussion, by invading the 
sanctity of private character, there are just penalties prepared, 
which the warmest advocates of a free press would be the last 
to wish diminished or repealed. 


The argument in Morten v. Ferm, is extremely short, and 
only valuable on account of the principle which it illustrates. 
A verdict had been obtained of 2000/. by the plaintiff, who was 
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formerly housekeeper to the defendant, and had cohabited with 
him.on promise of marriage. After living with her, he had con- 
trived to get rid of her, and married another person. In con- 
sequence of this treatment and disappointment, the plaintiff's 
health, as well as peace of mind, had been destroyed. The 

intiff was a widow, past the usual age of marriage; the de- 

dant an old man; and both parties remarkably deficient in 

sonal charms. ‘The principle contended for by Mr. Erskine, 
in showing cause against a rule obtained by Mr. Wallace for a 
pew trial on the ground of excessive damages, was, that though, 
incases where the claim is regulated by pecuniary, or other con- 
tracts of a certain definite nature, or founded on damages done 
to property in a certain calculable shape, the Court may inter- 
fere, if the jury have gone very wide of the mark; yet, where 
the compensation is for an injury not definite, nor capable of 
being accurately computed, the jury are the fit judges of the a- 
mount, provided the case has been fairly aud fully before them. 
This ground he maintained with success; and the rule was dis- 


We hasten to the two remaining speeches in this volume, 
{passing over that in the Bishop of Bangor’s case as well known) 
—those in cases of adultery. ‘They contain some of the finest 
specimens of Mr. Erskine’s eloquence ; and we trust we shall be 
able to lay a few of the passages before our readers, without 
being under the necessity of particularizing names. In the one, 
he was counsel for the plaintiff; and the defendant having suf- 
fered judgment to go by default, this address was delivered be- 
fore the Under-sheriff and his jury, impannelled to assess the 
damages, in execution of the writ of inquiry. In the other, he 
=e for the defendant at the trial in the Court of King’s- 

Perhaps the circumstances in which the first of these speeches 
wasdelivered, are little known to many of our readers, The 
majesty of English justice,—which is ample and full, while the 
parties are at issue, and the Court in which the record is, or 
the Judge to whom it is sent for trial, have the whole treatment 
of the cause,—sinks into rather an obscure form, when.the gene- 
tal statement of the facts is no longer disputed, and the only 
temaining question between the parties relates to the amount of 
the compensation due, This point, frequently the most import- 
ant of all, is left to the ministerial officer, or his deputy, who is 
generally a practising attorney, assisted by a junior barrister, 
aidacommon jury. The Court, thus constituted, meets in 
abyroom which may be provided for the purpose :—In the pre- 
meat case, it assembled in the King’s Arms Tavern, in Palace- 
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Yard. The first object of Mr. Erskine was, therefore, to coun. 
teract the natural effect of these circumstances, and to raise the 
dignity of the place, and form of procedure, by all his ans, 
and he judiciously recurs to the same topic in his peroration, 
After describing the early intimacy, and long-continued friend. 
ship of the parties, he proceeds— 


* Yet, dreadful to relate, and it is, indeed, the bitterest evil-of which 
the plaintiff has to complain, a criminal intercourse for nearly fir 
years before the discovery of the connection, had most probably takes 
place. I willleave you to consider what must have been the feeling 
of such a husband, upon the fatal discovery that his wife, and such 
a wife, had conducted herself in a manner that not merely deprived 
him of ber comfort and society, but placed him in a situation top 
horrible to be described. If a man without children is suddenly cut 
off by an adulterer from all the comforts and happiness of marriage, 
the discovery of his condition is happiness itself, when compared 
with thatto which the plaintiff is reduced. When children bya 
woman lost for ever to the husband by the arts of the adulterer, 
are begotten in the unsuspected days of virtue and happiness, ther 
remains a consolation ; mixed, indeed, with the most painful reflec. 
tions, yet a consolation still.—But what is the plaintifi’s situation ?— 
He does not know at what time this heavy calamity fell upon bim~ 
he is tortured with the most afflicting of all human sensation.— 
When he looks at the children, whom he is by law bound to proted 
and to provide for, and from whose existence he ought to recei 
the delightful return which the union of instinct and reason has pro 
vided for the continuation of the world, he knows not whether he is 
lavishing his fondness and affection upon his own children, or upon 
the seed of a villain sown in the bed of his honour and his delight 
He starts back with horror, when, instead of seeing his own image 
reflected from their infant features, he thinks he sees the destroyer of 
his happiness—a midnight robber introduced into his house, undet 
professions of friendship and brotherhood—a plunderer, not in the 
repostories of his treasure, which may be supplied, or lived with! 
out,—“ but there where he had garnered up his hopes,——Where either 
“ he must live, or bear no life.” p. 176-178. 

We know not how this may please some readers, such # 
those few who thought our praise of the other speeches too ut 
bounded ; but to us it does appear the perfection of simple and 
beautiful composition. We extract»the following reflections oa 
the law as it regards this subject—but without pursuing the sub- 
ject which they start; as we may have another opportunity of 
treating it at large. 

* But there are other wrongs which cannot be estimated in money? 

“ You cannot minister to a mind diseas’d :” 
You cannot redress a man who is wronged beyond the possibility 
redress :-the law has no means of restoring to him what he has lost 
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—God himself, as he has constituted human nature, has no means 
of alleviating such an injury asthe one I have brought before you.— 
While the sensibilities, affections, and feelings he bas given to man 
remain, it is impossible to heal a wound which strikes so deep into 
the soul——When you have given to a plaintiff, in damages, all that 
figures can number, it is as nothing ;=—he goes away hanging down 
his head in sorrow, accompanied by his wretched family, dispirited 
and dejected. Nevertheless, the law has given a civil action for 
adultery, and, strange to say, it has given nothing else.—The law 
commands that the injury shall be compensated (as far as it is prac- 
ticabie) 1n MONEY, because courts of civil justice have noother means 
of compensation THAN money ; and the only question, therefore, and 
which you upon your oaths are to decide, is this—fas the plaintiff 
sustained an injury up to the extent which he has complained of? 
Will twenty thousand pounds place him in the same condition of 
comfort and happiness that he enjoyed before the adultery, and which 
the adulterer has deprived him of? You know that it will not — 
Ask your own hearts the question, and you will receive the same 
answer.—I should be glad to know, then, upon what principle, as it 
regards the private justice which the plaintiff has a right to, or upon 
what principle, as the example of that justice affects the public and 
the remotest generations of mankind, you can reduce this demand 
even in a singie farthing.’ p. 180, 181. 


Having applied these reflexions, and brought them all to bear 
on his case, so as to increase the amount of damages by their 
assistance, he touches another string for the same purpose; and 
we pray our readers to remark, that, wide as he may seem to be- 
gin from the point he aims at, and largely as his favcy may ap- 
pear to roam, luxuriantly in the outskirts of his subject,-not an 
idea is ever started by this great advocate, which the matter in 
issue could have spared, or which he does not bring found to 
‘the very object he has immediately in view; and then we find, 
that it has been not merely the most pleasing train of description 
wiich he has been pursuing, but the course most directly con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of his purpose. 


‘I had occasion, not a great while ago, to remark to a jury, that 
the wholesome institutions of the civilized world came seasonably in 
aid of the dispensations of Providence for our well-being in the 
world, If I were to ask, what it is that prevents the prevalence of 
the crime of incest, by taking away those otherwise natural jmpulses, 
from the promiscuous gratification of which we should become like 
the beasts of the field, and lose all the intellectual endearments 
which are at once the pride and the happiness of man ?——What is it 
that renders our houses pure, and our families ingocent ?—It is that, 

the wise institutions of all civilized nations, there is placed a kind 
of guard against the human passions, in that sense of impropriety and 
dishonour, which the law has raised up, and impressed with almost 
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the force of a second nature.—This wise and politic restraint beats 
down, by the habits of the mind, even a propensity to incestuous 
commerce, and opposes those inclinations, which nature, for wise 
purposes, has implanted in our breasts at the approach of the otber 
sex. It holds the mind in chains against the seductions of beauty, 
—It is a moral feeling in perpetual opposition to human infirmity. 
It is like an angel from heaven placed to guard us against propen- 
sities which are evil.—It is that warning voice, Gentlemen, which 
enables you to embrace your daughter, however lovely, without feel- 
ing that you are of a different sex.—It is that which enables you, in 
the same manner, to live familiarly with your nearest female relations, 
without those desires which are natural to man. 


* Next to the tie of blood (if not, indeed, before it}, is the sacred 
and spontaneous relation of friendship. ‘The man who comes under 
the roof of a married friend, ought to be under the dominion of the 
same moral restraint: and, thank God, generally 1s so, from the 
operation of the causes which I have described, Though not insen- 
sible to the charms of female beauty, he receives its impressions un- 
der a habitual reserve, which honour imposes. Hope is the parent 
of desire, and honour tells him he must not hope.—Loose though's 
may arise, but they are rebuked and dissipated— 


« Evil into the mind of God or man 
“« May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
“No spot or blame behind.” 


‘Gentlemen, I trouble you with these reflexions, that you may 
be able properly to appreciate the guilt of the defendant; and to 
show you, that you are not in a case where large allowances are to 
be made for the ordinary infirmities of our imperfect natures. When 
a man does wrong in the heat of sudden passion—as, for instance, 
when, upon receiving an affront, he rushes into immediate violence, 
even to the deprivation of life, the humanity of the law classes his 
offence amongst the lower degrees of homicide ;_it supposes the crime 
to have been committed before the mind had time to parley with it- 
self.—But is the criminal act of such a person, however disastrous 
may be the consequence, to be compared with that of the defendant? 
—Invited into the house of a friend;—received with the open arms 
of affection, as if the same parents had given them birth aud bred 
them ;—in THis situation, this most monstrous and wicked defendant 
deliberately perpetrated his crime; and,shocking to relate, not only 
continued the appearances of friendship, after he had violated its 
most sacred obligations, but continued them as a cloak to the bar- 
barous repetitions of his offence—writing letters of regard, whilst, 
perhaps, he was the father of the last child, whom his injured friend 
and companion was embracing and cherishing as his own.—What 
protection can such conduct possibly receive from the humane con- 
sideration of the law for sudden and violent passions? A passion for 
a woman is progressite—it does not, like anger, gain an uncontrol- 
led ascendancy in a moment ; nor is a modest matron to be seduced in 
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aday. Such acrime cannot, therefore, be committed under the re- 
sistless dominion of sudden infirmity ; it must be deliberately, wilfully, 
and wickedly committed —The defendant could not possibly have in 
curred the guilt of this adultery, without often passing through his 
mind (for he had the education and principles of a gentleman)—the 
very topics | have been insisting upon hefore you for his condemna- 
tion.—Instead of being suddenly impeiled towards mischief, without 
leisure for such reflections, he had innumerable difficulties and obsta- 
cles to contend with.—He could not but hear, in the first refusals of 
this unhappy lady, every thing to awaken conscience, and even to 
excite horror.—In theargumentshe must have employed to seduce 
her from her duty, he could not but recollect, and wilfully trample 
upon his own. He was a year engaged in the pursuit—he resorted 
repeatedly to his shameful purpose, and advanced to it at such inter- 
vals of time and distance, as entitle me to say, that he determined in 
cold blood to enjoy a future and momentary gratification, at the ex- 
pense of every principle ofhonour which is held sacred amongst gen- 
tlemen, even where no laws interpose their obligations or restraigts.’ 
p. 183—186. 


The jury gave 7000/. damages, supposed to be equal to the 
defeudant’s whole property. 


The other speech which we proceed to notice is of the same 
exalted character. It was delivered in behalf of a gentleman of 
high family, who having been attached to a young lady of equal 
rank, was prevented from marrying her by the interested views 
of other relations, who preferred an alliance with one of the great- 
est houses inthe kingdom. ‘The marriage was an unhappy one: 
the original attachment seems never to have been replaced by 
any other—it revived after an interval of misery and separation 
—and produced the elopement which occasioned the present 
action. It is quite impossible, we think, for human ingenuity 
and eloquence to have turned those circumstances to better ac- 
count than Mr. Erskine did in this exquisite speech, 

The counsel for the plaintiff having dwelt ou the loss of do- 
mestic happiness, occasioned by theseduction, Mr. Erskine meets 
him here at once. 


‘In order, therefore, to examine this matter (and I shall support 
every syllable that Lutter, with the most precise and uncontrovert- 
ible proofs); I will begin with drawing up the curtains of this bles- 
sed marriage-bed, whose joys are supposed to ave been nipped in 
the bud, by the defendant’s adulterous seduction. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, is more delightful to the human fancy, than the posses- 
sion of a beautiful woman in the prime of health, and youthful 
passion : It is, beyond all doubt, the highest enjoyment which God 
. Inhis benevolence, and for the wisest purposes, has bestowed upon 
is own image : I reverence, as I ought, that mysterious union of 
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mind and body, which, while it continues our species, is the source of 
all our affections : which builds up and dignifies the condition of bu. 
man life : which binds the husband to the wife, by ties more indisso- 
luble than laws can possibly create ; and which, by the reciprocal en- 
dearments arising from a mutual passion, a mutual interest, and a mu 
tual honour, lays the foundation of that parental affection which dies 
in the brutes with the necessities of nature, but which reflects back a 
gain upon the human parents, the unspeakable sympathies of their 
offspring, and all the sweet, delightful relations of social existence. 
While the curtains, therefore, are yet closed upon this bridal scene, 
your imaginations will naturally represent to you this charming wo. 
man, endeavouring to conceal sensations which modesty forbids the 
sex, however enamoured, too openly to reveal; wishing, beyond ad- 
equate expression, what she must not even attempt to express ; and 
seemingly resisting what she burns to enjoy. Alas, Gent!emen! 
you must now prepare to see in the room of this ascene of horror, 
and of sorrow ; you must prepare to see a noble lady, whose birth 
surely required no further illustration; who had been courted to 
marriage before she ever heard even her busband’s name ; and whose 
affections were irretrievably bestowed upon, and pledged to my ho- 
nourable and unfortunate client ; you must behold her given up to 
the plaintiff by the infatuation of parents, and stretched upon this 
bridal bed as upon a rack ;—torn from the arms of a beloved and 
impassioned youth, himself of noble birth, only to secure the honours 
of a higher title ; a legal victim on the altar of heraldry !’ pp. 201, 
202, 203. 


He then goes into the particular facts which are to support 
this description and works them up to a purpose bold indeed— 
but not rash ;—he contrives to make the parties change places, 
and represents the seducer as. the injured person. 


‘To all this it will be said by the plaintiff’s counsel (as it has in 
deed been hinted already), that disgust and alienation from her hus- 
band could not but be expected ; but that it arose from her affection 
for Mr. B.—Be it so, gentleman.—I readily admit, that if Mr. B.’s 
acquaintance with the lady had commenced subsequent to the mar- 
riage, the argument would be irresistible, and the criminal conclusion 
against him unanswerable: But has Mr. H. a right to instruct his 
counsel to charge my honourable client with seduction when he him- 
self was the sepucer? My learned friend deprecates the power of 
what he terms my pathetic eloquence: Alas, gentlemen! if I pos- 
sessed it, the occasion forbids its exertion, because Mr. B. has only 
to defend Aimself, and cannot demand damages from Mr. H. for de- 
priving him of what was his by a title superior to any Jaw which man 
has a moral right to make. Mr. H. was Never marnigp. God and 
nature forbid the banns of such a marriage —If, therefore, Mr. B. 
this day could have, by me, addressed to you his wrongs in the cha- 
racter of a plaintiff demanding reparation, what damages might I not 
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have asked for him—and, without the aid of this imputed eloquence, 
what damages might I not have expected ? 


‘1 would have brought before you a noble youth, who had fixed 
his affections upon one of the most beautiful of her sex, and who en- 
joyed hers in return.—I would have shown you their suitable condi- 
tion ;—I would have painted theexpectation of an honourable union, 
and would have concluded by showing her to you in the arms of an- 
other, by the legal prostitution of parental choice in the teeth of af- 
fection: with child by a rival, and only reclaimed at last, after so 
cruel and so afflicting a divorce, with her freshest charms despoiled, 
and her very morals in a manner impeached, by asserting the purity 
and virtue of ber orginal and spotiess ehoice—Good God ! imagine 
my client to be PLAINTIFF, and what damages are you not prepared 
to give him?. and yet he is here as DEFENDANT, and damages are 
demanded against aim.—Oh, monstrous conciusion !’ p, 204, 205. 

After this he says he considers his client as perfectly safe in 
the hands of the jury; and may spare a moment to render his 
cause beneficial to the public. It might be supposed that he is 
inreality going to lecture upon some general topics arising out 
ofthe cause ; not for the sake of really edifying his audience, 
bat for relieving their attention, and displaying Rhetoric—No 
such thing —these are arts of lesser rhetoricians.—He enlarges on 
such points indeed, and persuades his hearers that he is instructing 
them, and stepping aside for their improvement; but after thus 
getting the more complete and unsuspecting possession of them, 
he speedily, but not abruptly, turns all he has been saying to the 
account of his cause, by a transition perfectly natural, and indicat- 
ing the purpose for which the supposed digression was indulged in. 

‘ It involves in it an awful lesson ; and more instructive lessons are 
taught in courts of justice than the church is able to inculcate. — 
Morals come in cold abstract from pulpits; but men smart 
under them practically when we lawyers are the preachers. Let 
the aristocracy of England, which trembles so much for itself, take 
heed to its own security: let the nobles of England, if they mean 
to preserve that preeminence which, in some shape or other, must 
exist in every social community, take care to support it by aim- 
ing at that which is creative, and alone creative, of real superiority, 
Instead of matching themselves to supply wealth, to be again idly 
squandered in debauching excesses, or to round the quarters of a fa- 
mily shield; instead of continuing their names and honours in cold 
and alienated embraces, amidst the enervating rounds of shallow dis- 
sipation, let them live as their fathers of old lived before them;— 
let them marry as affection and prudence lead the way; agd in the 
ardours of mutual love, and in the simplicities of rural life, let them 
lay. the foundation of a vigorous race of men, firm in their bodies, 
and moral from early habits; and iastead of wasting their fortunes 
and their strength in the tasteless circles of debauchery, let them 
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light up their magnificent and hospitable halls to the gentry and pea. 
santry of the country, extending the consolations of wealth and ip. 
fluence to the poor.-—Let them but do this,—and instead of those 
dangerous and distracted divisions between the different ranks of life 
and those jealousies of the multitude so often blindly painted as ‘ 
with destruction; we should see our country as one large and har, 
monious family,—which can never be accomplished amudst vice and 
corruption, by wars or treaties, by informations er officio for libels, o 
by any of the tricks and artifices of the state :—-would to God this 
system had been followed in the instance before us !—Surely the no, 
ble house of F. needed no further illustration; nor the still noble 
house of H.,—with blood enough to have inoculated half the king, 
dom.’ p. 205-207. 


The speech concludes with such a représentation of the defend. 
er’s circumstances as might conduce to the same end—the dimi. 
nution of damages. Whether he was successful or not, the read. 
er may judge, when he learns, that only 500/. were given ;— 
barely enough to cover an application for a divorce bill. 


We shall now close this article, which we trust will not be 
thought tedious, however extended in length, by such as have 
read the extracts, which give it the whole value it possesses, 
It is too late to indulge in general reflexions upon a professional 
career, about which the world has long since made up its mind, 
Nothing now remains but to admire its lustre, and to lament 
that it has been terminated,—not indeed by events which took 
Mr. Erskine from a new sphere, to which the habits of his pre 
vious life were little adapted, and in which he could have expe 
rienced no great comfort, however necessary for his fame and for 
the honour of the profession his elevation to it might have been, 
Nor yet do we mourn because the prospect of his return to the 
same sphere has been overcast. But we may be allowed to ex 
press a sincere, though unavailing regret, that the strange and 
humiliating events which have recently inflicted such injuries 0 
the country, should have deprived it of the services which Lord 
Erskine might still render, in returning to the courts of common 
law, and fillmg a high magisterial station in those scenes whert 
his life was spent. 

In concluding these reflexions, we cannot avoid recurring 1 
the topic with which our former article on the same subject was 
wound up. ‘To hold up Lord Erskine’s skill and eloquence t 
the younger members of the profession for their models, might 
be in most instances unavailing. But every one, however slet- 
derly gifted, may follow him close in the path of pure honout 
and unsullied integrity ;—above all—of high and unbending it- 
dependence,—incapable of being seduced or awed, either by the 
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itical or judicial influence of the times. Had he not been 
the first in this path—had his powers been exerted in obse- 
jousness to the government, or in time-serving or timid sub- 
mission to the courts of justice, we, at least, should not have 
stept aside to attempt the task of praising his eloquence. He 
might have spoken with the tongue of an angel, if his cause had 
not been that of the people—and conducted with dauntless re- 
sistance to power—unceasing enmity to every kind of oppression, 
by whomsoever attempted. Covered over with honours (as they 
are called )—satiated with wealth—bepraised in every court and 
assembly within the reala—one thing he would still have found 
the reach either of his talents or his power :—the hum- 
ble, but honest, and therefore not worthless, tribute of praise 
which we have given, not to the orator, but to the friend of the 
people. . 


Art. V. Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan ; arranged and trans- 
lated by Colonel Witui1am Kirkpatrick. With Notes and 
Observations, and an Appendix, containing several original 
Documents never before published. 4to. London. 1811. 


ya letters of a real sultan may fairly be reckoned among the 
curiosities of literature ; and will be eagerly glanced at ina 
review, by many who would have shrunk from the perusal of the 
orginal quarto. Witty letters from witty ladies, affected let- 
ters from affected ones, trifling letters from great authors, and 
dull letters from learned divines, the public have long possessed. 
The writer of the epistles before us, however, never heard of 
such persoas as M. de Bussi Rabutin, or Madame de Sevigné. 
He was not in the habit of collecting the best company in Sri- 
ringapatan at his suppers, and retailing their bon-mots in his 
turrespondance; and had quite as Jittle taste for sentimental 
poetry, and fine descriptions. 

Tipu Sultan, in short, from the time of his ascending the 
throne, had two great objects in view ; the aggrandisement of 
his dominiows, and the extension of the Mahomedan faith. As 
each of these materially promote the success of the other, it 
not easy to say which was nearest his heart. He was very 
ambitions, and very fanatical. The end, in his opinion, com- 

y sanctified the means; and the shortest road was always 
best. Off with such a one’s head—the ears of another— 
and the nose of a third,—is the laconic and original style of 
this oriental letter-writer. ‘The sultans of the French tales are 
good sort of credulous people, with a slight predilection for cut- 
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ting off people’s heads, and for listening to tiresome storieg 
The sultan of Mysore was distinguished only by the first pr. 
pensity. 

‘It is already generally known,’ says the learned editoy 
‘that upon the reduction of Srirungapatan, in the year 1799, 
‘ all the public records of the government of Mysore passed i 
‘ to the possession of the captors. It is also, however, but to 
‘ certain, that many of these precious documents were accidem 
‘tally burnt, or otherwise destroyed, in the confusion and dj 
‘ order which unavoidably ensued upon the assault of the fot 
‘ It is owing to the active care aud inteiligent research of Ligh 
‘tenant Colonel Ogg, of the East lndia Company’s M 
‘ Establishment, that several of the most important of the 
‘ sur papers, now remaining, have been rescued from oblivs 
‘and, among the rest, the very register of public letters, fram 
‘which the correspondence contained in the present voluing 
* has been extracted.’ This register we find, however, 1s of 
a fragment, comprehending the Sultan’s correspondence {fda 
February 1785, to November 1798; and of this period the 
tiop from which General Kirkpatrick has extracted the | 
now before the public, oniy extends to February 1787. 

The accomplished orientalist who has amused the intervals a 
a tedious illness, by selecting and translating these letters, 
guided by the following views. ‘In making the present 
‘tion from about a thousand letters, I have confined a 
‘ almost entirely, to such as either appeared to exhibit the 

‘ tan in some new light; to unfold some of his political, finm 

‘ cial, or commercial views; or to elucidate some historical fi 
: My principal object, in this work, being to present as stir 
‘ ing a likeness of ‘Tipu, as the nature of my materials, and] 
‘extent of my ability to employ them advantageously, w 
‘admit, [ thought it essential to this end, to render his 
‘ments, on all occasions, as closely as the different idioms! 
‘ the two languages would allow, without invelving the sense 
‘ difficulty or obscurity.’ 

The object being to exhibit the Sultan’s character as it is de 
lineated in his correspondence, more than usual importance # 
taches to the choice of corresponding expressions. In this pt 

of view, the trauslator’s intimate knowledge of the Persic lat 
guage, his long experience of Indian Courts, and his extensil® 
reading i in every branch of Asiatic literature, have proved hig 
ly serviceable. In the passages where General Kirkpatrick! 
accidentally quoted the original phrase, we have uniformly @ 
mired the singular felicity with which he has clothed the id 
of the Sultan m English expressions. 
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‘Tipu Sultan, indeed,’ he observes, ‘ rarely took up his pen, 
thout its laying open some recess or other of his various and irre-« 
mind. He seldom issues an order that does not bespeak, 

ther the general tone of his nature, or the particular impulse of the 
ment. He seems to have felt no hesitation in avowing, in the 
of the letters which follow, the most flagitious sentiments ; 

id this may be accounted for on one or other, or on both, of these 
iples. The letters being, in the first place, addressed, with few 
ptions, to persons in absolute dependence on him, he consequent- 
ould be whoily {ree from that sort of reserve which arises from 
fear of incurring the censure or reproach of the world. He knew 
mill to be a law, the propriety of which, as it might concera o- 
would never be canvassed or doubted by: any of his slaves. In 

je next place, he probably measured the sentiments in question by 
erent estimate from that with which we estimate them. Thus, 
various murders and acts of treachery which we see him direct- 
to be carried into execution, were not criminal, but, on the con- 
u , just, and even meritorious, in hiseyes. They might, and most 
did, in a great degree proceed from a disposition naturally 

f and sanguinary ; but, perhaps, an intolerant religious zeal and 
y were not less active motivestothem. The Koran taught 
hat it was not necessary to keep faith with infidels, or the ene- 

gs of the true religion, in which class it was not difficult for him to 
fuade himself that it was right to include all who opposed, or re- 
ted to cooperate in, his views, for the extension of that religion ; 
other words, for his own aggrandisement. Hence it was, that 
musulman allies and subjects were scarcely less obnoxious to his 
fed and vengeance than ourselves. With regard to the secret 
r of his English prisoners, his dreadful slaughter of the Curgas 
‘Nairs, and his forcible conversion of so many thousands of the 
platter tribes to the Mohamedan faith, he probably thought such 
hities no less warranted, both by the example and precepts of 
founder of his religion, than the infraction of oaths and engage- 


is in his transactions with unbelievers.’ 
e. 
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e aggregate of personal qualities, which passes under the 
i of character,” is the result of dispositions implanted 
re, modified by accidental impressions in childhood, by 
ion in early youth, by profession, rank and fortune in 
ood, as well as by the state of society and form of govern- 
In all situations, these external or secondary causes pro- 
80 great an effect, that whatever may be the original dispo- 
fof individuals, our experience leads us to expect similar con- 
im similar circumstances, and to rely more on the uniform 
tt of the latter, than on any peculiarity derived from na- 
When we see Richard Cromwell spontaneously descend 
condition of a private citizen, vur astonishment is natu- 
excited, because our experience did not lead us to expect 
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such conduct, in such circumstances. But, had he wished to 
preserve the authority, it is quite evident that he must also have 
adopted the policy and the artifices of his father; and that the 
only apparent difference in their public character, would have 
resulted from the inferior degree of ability he would probably 
have displayed in prosecuting the same plans. 

It may readily be imagined that no circumstance operates 
more powerfully in the formation of character than despotic 
power, and that the minds of all those who possess it will in 
general be actuated by the same motives, and influenced by the 
same trains of thinking. It would be wonderful, if the flattery 
of courtiers failed to inspire them with a high sense of their 
own merit; if obsequiousness to their caprices did not produce 
‘an universal contempt for the rest of mankind, and an opinion 
that their wishes ought to be gratified at whatever expeuse; 
and if their solitary grandeur did not render them callous to 
the misery of beings, whom they hardly deign to consider as 
participating of one common nature. Such, certainly, appean 
to be the natural effect of the unhappy circumstances in which 
Eastern sovereigns are placed ; and, in reviewing the history 
of Asiatic states, there is more reason to wonder at the frequent 
exceptions tothe general rule, than at the number of instaa- 
ces in which it is exemplified. ‘Tipu Sultan did not figure a 
an exception; but his character was modified by other ci- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature. 

Although Tipu had long been recognised as successor to his 
father, and ascended the throne without opposition, it was still 
the throne of an usurper. For the maintenance of his autho- 
rity, it was necessary to support a greater military establish- 
ment than the revenues of the country could afford; and the 
expedient which naturally presented itself was an extension of 
territory. Of his actual possessions, too, much had been wrested 
from the dominion of neighbouring states, who were naturally 
eager to seize on the first opportunity of regaining what they 
had lost. Of these states, almost all professed a religion different 
from his own ; and this was also the religion of the majority of 
his subjects. Jt was therefore almost entirely on the zeal and 
attachment of his Moslem adherents that he depended, not only 
for success but for security ; and to secure their exertions, the 
most effectual method was to blend religion with politics. 
Hence, all his wars became crusades. The extension of the 
faith became, of course, the motive and the apology for un- 
principled aggression. And really, if we consider this pretest 
of the Sultan, with a reference to others made use of by kings 
and emperors nearer home, we do not see that it loses much 
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by the comparison. Would it have been better if he bad pre- 
tended that the distracted state of a neighbouring country had 
imperiously prescribed it tohim as a duty to humanity, to put 
a stop to intestine commotion, by taking military possession? 
Should we have thought more favourably of him, if. he had 
announced that Nature bad marked ont the limits of empires 
by distinct boundaries, the courses of deep rivers, and the 
ridges of lofty mountains; and that in extending his authority 
over all the countries south of the Godaveri, which was un- 

stionably the particular river Nature intended, he was only 
z instrument of fulfilling the divine intentions? Would it 
even have been much better, if he had given out that the jegal 
authority of the Peshwa having been unduly weakened by the 
insubordination of his feudatory chiefs, it became necessary for 
him to place matters on their former footing, by establishing a 
vigorous government in the person of his own brother?—though 
the case, to be sure, wou/d have been different, if, taking it for 
granted that the Mahrattas were on the point of seizing on the 
defenceless country of the Nizam, and thereby increasing their 
power, already too formidable, he had only stepped in, not- 
withstanding his unalterable affection for his august and ve- 
nerable ally, to avert the blow, by seizing on as much of it as 
he could for himself. 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed, that Tipu was 
not altogether successful in imparting a tinge of plausibility to 
his ambitious projects. Yet, bis objects were precisely the same 
with those of many mighty monarchs and illustrious statesmen, 
his contemporaries; and though he was probably somewhat 
less scrupulous as to means, we rather think, that, in the hands 
of a judicious statesman of the modern school, the substance 
of his measures might have assumed a less revolting appear- 
ance. Let us try whether the Sultan’s homely style may not be 
translated into very courtly and fashionable language. 

Camreddin Khan, one of Tipu’s generals, was employed in 
the siege of a fortress, subject to the Mahrattas. The follow- 
ing are his master’s instructions. ‘ Agreeably to our former 
‘directions, let a capitulation be granted to the besieged, al- 
‘lowing them to depart with their arms and accoutrements. 
‘Cali Pandit, with his samily and kindred, and the principal 
‘bankers, must also be induced, by engagements, to descend 
‘from the fert; upon doing which, they are to be placed under 
“a guard, and ten lacs of pagodas to be demanded of them, for 
‘the ravages committed in our territories. If they pay this 
‘sum, it will be well. Otherwise they must be kept in confinement. 
‘In short, you are, by finesse, to get the aforesaid Pandit, to- 
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‘gether with his kindred, and the bankers, out of the fort, 
‘and then to secure their persons.” 'The intentions of Tipu 
would have been equally well understood, if the Minister for 
the war department had expressed himself thus to M. le Ge. 
neral. ‘Ihave his Majesty’s commavds to inform you, that 
* in order to put a speedy stop to the effusion of human blood, 
‘ and, for the sake of suffermg humanity, you are hereby au. 
‘ thorised to graut to the garrison of Nirguna whatever terms 
* are most likely to induce them to an immediate surrender of 
* that fortress. These terms, M. le General, you will doubt 
‘ less observe with that rigid punctuality which has always dis- 
* tinguished the Sovereign whom we have the honour and hap. 
* piness to serve. Besides the commandant, Cali Pandit, there 
* are a number of opulent bankers in the fort, whose property 
“and persons might be exposed to much risk in the present 
* unsettled state of that country. His Majesty expects, there. 
‘fore, that you will pay particular attention to the safety of 
* these interesting individuals; that you will appoint a guard 
‘of honour to attend their persons, and adopt every precau- 
* tion for their entire security. As a mark of his gracious in- 
* dulgence, his Majesty is willing to reduce to ten lacs of pa- 
“ godas the damages sustained by his territories, which, at their 
* perfect convenience, they will no doubt cheerfully reimburse 
* before their departure.’ 

Again, in the year 1785, the city of Puna had been thrown 
into disorder by disputes between the Hindu and Mohamedan 
inhabitants, originating apparently in some female intrigue. 
Tipu’s ambassadors appear successfully to have exered their 
influence for the restoration of order in the Mahratta capital; 
a conduct which procured for them the following very gracious 
letter from their master. 

‘ To Nar Mohamed Khan and Mohamed Ghias, dated from Ban- 
galor, 5th W4sai, or 14th September. 

‘ We have, of late, repeatedly heard, that Row Rasta’ (a Mahrat- 
ta chief in Tipu’s interest) ‘ having sent for you, you declined wait- 
ing upon him, on account of a dispute that had arisen respecting @ 
woman belonging to some musulman; returning for answer to his 
message, that if they would let the woman in question go, you would 
attend him. This account has occasioned us the utmost surprise 
and astonishment. This isa domestic disturbance among tbe inha- 
bitants of their own country. Where was the necessity of your ip- 
terfering in this matter, or of refusing to wait upon Row Rasta, when 
he sent for you? thereby throwing our affairs into confusion. It 
seems to us that great years and old heads must have produced this 
change in your conduct, and rendered you thus unmindful of your 
livesand honour. It would have been most consonant to the state 
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ofthe times, and to the regard you owed to our interests, if, consi- 
dering their dissentions as beneficial to Islam, you had secretly encou- 
raged the musulmans in their proceedings, whilst, to all appearance, 
you were unconcerned spectators ; instead of interposing with such 
an extraordinary recommendation as you did; and which was, in- 
deed, altogether unworthy of your understandings. When the Na- 
zarenes (the English) seized upon hundreds of musulman women, 
where was the zeal for the hovour of Islamism, which you are now 
so desirous of manifesting there? For the future, it will be proper 
that you should never take any share in their domestic concerns, 
but attend exclusively to whatever may promote the success of our 
aflairs. Let the fire of discord therefore be again kindled amongst 
them, tothe end that they may, in this manner, waste their strength 
each other.’ 

This letter seems to demonstrate that the Sultan’s fana- 
ticism was very much under the direction of bis policy. A 
more skilful writer might have conveyed the same instructions, 
in the language of European diplomacy, in a more agreeable 


«I have his Majesty’s command to signify to your Excellency 
the concern which he has experienced at the measure you have re- 
cently adopted. In dog justice to the motives by which it was ac- 
tuated, he conceives it incompatible with the dignity of his crown, 
fo suffer it to pass without animadversion. If any one principle is 
more incontestably demonstrated than another, by the uniform teaor 
ofhis Majesty’s government, it is his unaiterable resolution never to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of neighbouring and friendly states. 
Your Excellency will appreciate the strictness with which his Majesty 
has determined to adhere to this principle, when you shall learn, 
that even to preserve the unsullied purity of the daughters of Islam, 
will not, in his eyes, justify a deviation from it. Your Excellency 
will therefore adopt every practicable measure to restore affairs to 
the precise posture in which they were at the time of your unfortu- 
nate interference. In carrying into execution a measure so indis- 
pensable with the glory of our Sovereign, you will inform the musul- 
mans of the interest his Majesty takes im their concerns, and the 
shock his sensibility has experienced at the insults they have thus 
wantonly been exposed to. Your Excellency may also think it expe- 
dient to hint to them, that the station of the tenth military division is 
within fifteen days march of Puna.’ 

We have already stated, that of the acts and expressions sup- 
posed to arise from the personal character of the Sultan, many, 
we think, may be traced to the peculiar circumstances in which 
he found himself placed. To a man whose caprice is a law to 
thousands, it is a very natural, if not a logical conclusion, that 
he.is as much their superior in wisdom as in authority. ‘Tipu, 
consequently was skilled in all sciences. His knowledge of me- 

is proved by his condescending to prescribe for his offi- 
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cers when indisposed ;—and it would be a very pretty question 
to determine, whether it required most courage to swallow or 
to neglect the royal recipe. The following contains important 
instructions to physicians in a very alarming case. 

«It has been reported to us, that the Mutusuddy of the Jaish, 
Crishna Row has been bitten by a mad dog: We therefore write to 
desire that you will give the aforesaid Mutusuddy in particular charge 
to the physician Mohamed Beg, who must administer to him the pro- 
op medicines in such cases, and restore him to health. He must alao 

told not to let the discharge from the wound stop, but to keep it 
open for six months.’ 

The following contains still more particular directions. 

* Your letter of the 14th. Behari was received this day; and has 
informed us of Dowlet Khan’s being ill of the stone in the bladder: 
We have, in consequence, seut by the post an emetic to be taken the 
first day, together with other proper medicines for the seven subse- 
quent days. These are all separately made up in cloth, and sealed, 

‘ The way of taking an emetic is this,’ &c. ‘The following 
morning a dose of the other medicine is to be taken in eight. tolahs 
of syrup of abshakh and radish leaves. This course is to be pursued 
for seven days, during which the patient need not abstain from acids 
but must avoid eating black and red pepper, and other heating and 
flatulent things. The diet should be curry of radishes with boiled 
rice; and his drink an infusion of musk melon seeds, cucumber seeds, 
and dog-thorn, ofeach a half tolah weight.’ 

To enable our readers to appreciate more fully the justice of 
the Sultan’s pretensions to universal science, we subjoin his ob- 
servations on that most important instrument, the barometer. 

* The barometer which you sent us in charge of your Harcara, is 
in all respects very complete, excepting in the article of the quick- 
silver, which, owing to its oldness, does not move up and down. It 
is therefore returned to you; and you must send another good one 
in its stead, that has been made in the present year.’ 

To the effects of despotic authority on the mind, we are also 
inclined to attribute his extreme severity, on the slightest devia- 
tion from any of his regulations, however trivial, or however 
justifiable ; and his aversion, on all occasions, to adopt the sug- 
gestions of others. 

* You suggest,’ says Tipu to one of his commercial agents, who 
had at the same time disclosed the failure of a favourite plan of the 
Sultan, ‘the establishment of banking-houses on the part of govern- 
ment, and the appointment of a banker with a salary to superintend 
them. You also propose, with our permission, to open warehouses 
for the sale of cloths at Bangalor, Ousestra, and other places. Itis 
comprehended. There is no regulation issued by us, that does not cost 
us, in the framing of it, the deliberation of five hundred years. This 
being the case, doyou perform exactly what we order ; neither exceed 
ing our directions, nor suggesting any thing further from yourself: 
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The letter we have just cited illustrates a trait which undoubt- 
edly is solely referable to personal character,—the Sultan’s ava- 
rice. He had already established a monopoly of wholesale com- 
merce in the most important articles; and the plan, of which 
the failure had just been communicated, was no less than an at- 
tempt to introduce a similar monopoly in the retail trade, by the 
establishment of shops in various places, on his private account. 
Proofs of the most sordid parsimony, indeed, occur throughout 
his correspondence. We find his brother-in-law actually com- 
manding an army on service, obliged to make a formal applica- 
tion to him for money to purchase clothes, and a very scanty 
sum reluctantly issued for that purpose. ‘The Sultan appointed 
ambassadors, in 1785, to proceed to Constantinople, and evene 
tually to prosecute their journey to Paris and London. On 
their arrival at the place of embarkation, they found the sup- 

ies of necessaries for the voyage altogether inadequate; and 
i Tipu’s reply to their representation, they are informed that 
‘they must compel’ some unhappy man on the spot ‘ to provide 
‘what is absolutely necessary ;—but that, even though there 
* should be some small deficiency, that should not be an excuse 
‘ for their delay in setting off.’ 

The coolness and activity of his mind are strongly evinced by 
the following letter. ‘ He was,’ says General Kirkpatrick, ‘ at 
‘ the date of it, not only deliberating on the measures to be pur- 
‘sued with respect to Shanur ; in planning the future operations 
‘of the war in which he was engaged; and in providing for the 
‘safety of Burhaneddin’s army, but he was in fact, on the eve 
‘ofa general engagement with the Mabhrattas. Yet, all these 
‘important and urgent considerations united, were not capable 
‘ of diverting his attention from any of the minor objects of his 
‘interest. Thus, in the bustle of a camp, and in the face of an 
‘enemy, he could find leisure, and was sufficiently composed, 
“to meditate on the rearing of silk worms!’ The singularity 
of the circumstances induces us to insert the letter itself, as high- 
ly illustrative of the mind of the writer. It is addressed from 
his camp to the commandant of his capital. 

* Behaeddin and Casturi Ranga, who were sent some time since to 
Bengal for the purpose of procuring silk worms, are now on their re- 
turn. On their arrival, you must ascertain from them the proper si- 
tuation in which to keep the aforesaid worms, and provide according- 
ly. You must, moreover, supply for their food leaves of the wild 
mulberry trees, which were formerly ordered to be planted for this 
oo The number of silk worms brought from Bengal must 
ikewise be distinctly reported to us. We desire, also, to know, in 
what kind of place it is recommended to keep them, and what 
means are to be pursued for multiplying them. 
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* There is a vacant spot ef ground behind the old palace, lately 
used as a storehouse, which was purchased some time ago with 4 
view of building upon it. Prepare a place somewhere near that sit. 
uation for the temporary reception of the worms.’ 


Tipu Saltan was, undoubtedly, a prince of a vigorous nndep 
standing, unceasing activity, and undaunted courage. Ambitiog 
was the leading passion of his mind, to which every thing else wag 
subordinate. Fanaticism might possibly be another ; yet we fia 
it, on most occasions, subservient to his ambition. An enlight 
ened policy would have dictated the encouragement of agricul. 
ture, and the enforcement of a strict system of equal laws, a 
the surest means of becoming a great and powerful sovereign; 
but the gigantic schemes which agitated his breast, could not 
wait for the slow returns derived from a course of gradual im 
provement. His peasantry were haraesed with ever-changi 
modes of extortion, which his neglect of the works erected by 
former sovereigns to supply the means of artificial irrigation, 
rendered them annually less able to satisfy. The favourite mes 
sure of his reign, of which he never lost sight, was a general 
confederacy of the Mohamedan nations, to expel, extirpate, ot 
convert the unbelievers. Fortunately for the world, none of 
them were in circumstances to cooperate efficaciously in his des- 
signs. The monarchs of Turky, of Persia, of Cabul, and of 
Dehli, with difficulty supported their own tottering sway; whilst 
the Nizam, the Vizier, and the Nuab of the Carnatic were num- 
bered amongst his opponents ; and, in his estimation, little better 
than infidels, ‘The talents, activity, and courage of Tipu, all 
sunk before the disciplined valour, and enlightened combination 
of an European army; yet it appears probable, that if the 
English had possessed no dominion in India, this restless and en- 
terprizing prince might have founded an empire, vast as his ambi- 
tion. Cruelty and avarice were the worst features of bis mind. 

Had the reign of this tyrant been of long duration, or had 
he established a dynasty, it must have added much to the la- 
bour of future geographers and chronologers. In his reign, 
the old Mohamedan era was set aside, and another substituted, 
which, although from its name it should date from the birth of 
the prophet, yet as, on that supposition, only thirteen years must 
have elapsed between the birth of Mohamed and his flight, ap- 
pears rather to refer to his mission, or the period when he first 
announced himself as the messenger of God. A new calander was 
introduced, and afterwards changed; and, inthe course of his reign, 
the months twice received new Arabic names. The Indian ap- 
peliations of most of the considerable places in his dominions were 
also set aside, and new ones substituted, chiefly derived from 
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Moslem tradition. ‘These acts may possibly have flowed from 
unmeaning caprice, or childish vanity ; and to these they have 
asually been attributed. We confess, however, that they appear 
fo us to have formed a part of his general plan for rekindling the 
latent flame of Moslem valour, and again leading forth the sol- 
diers of Islam, fired with the same enthusiasm which carried the 
followers of the first Khalifs to conquest and victory. His 
dreams, his omens, and latterly his pretensions to inspiration, 
all seem to us to flow from the same source. 

The turbulent spirit of the Sultan, and the mystery in which 
he enveloped his proceedings, by cutting off all communication 
with the territories subject to the East India Company, rendered 
him, during a long period, an object of constant solicitude to their 

vernors. Although no way distrustful of the event, should war 
ome necessary, they found themselves obliged, by his imposing 
attitude, to delay the execution of reforms, which required for 
their success a certainty of peace with all the considerable states. 
Hence every thing that had relation to him acquired an unusual 
importance in the minds of our Indian statesmen. His present 
measures, and his future views, both wrapped in equal obscurity 
from the want of all authentic intelligence from Moisur, some- 
times baffled, and always exercised their sagacity. On the 
other hand, the tremendous events which, during his reign, 
convulsed Europe, have probably prevented him from en- 
gaging that portion of attention in this country, which his 
character, designs and resources, really ought to have secured 
him. 


Arr. VI. The Isle of Palms, and other Poems. By John Wil- 
son, Svo. pp. 415. Edinburgh and London, 1812, 


HIS is a new recruit to the company of lake poets ;—and one 
who, from his present bearing, promises, we think, not only 
to do them good service, and to rise tv high honours, in the 
corps; but to raise its name, and advance its interests even a- 
mong the tribes of the unbelievers. Though he wears openly 
the badge of their peculiarities, and professes the most humble 
devotion to their great captain, Mr. Wordsworth, we think he 
has kept clear of several of the faults that may be imputed to his 
eel ; and assumed, upon the whole, a more attractive and 
couciliating air, than the leaders he has chosen to follow. He 
the same predilection, indeed, for engrafting powerful emo- 
tions on ordinary occurrences; and the same tendency to push all 
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his emotions a great deal too far—the same disdain of all worldly 
enjoyments and pursuits—and the same uccasional mistakes, as 
to energy and simplicity of diction, which characterize the works 
of his predecessors. But he differs from them in this very im. 
portant particular, that though he does generally endeavour to 
raise a train of lofty and pathetic sensations upon very trifling in. 
cidents and familiar objects, and frequently pursues them to a 
great height of extravagance and exaggeration, he is scarcely ever 
guilty of the offence of building them upon a foundation that is lu. 
dicrous or purely fantastic. He makes more, to be sure, ofa sleep. 
ing child, or a lonely cataract—and flies into greater raptures about 
female purity and moonlight landscapes, and fine dreams, and 
flowers, and singing-birds—than most other poets permit them- 
selves to do,—though it is of the very essence of poetry tobe 
enraptured with such things :—But he does not break out into 
any ecstacies about spades or sparrows’ eggs,—or men gathering 
Jeeches—or women in duffle cloaks,—or plates and porringers— 
or washing tubs—or any of those baser themes which poetry 
was always permitted to disdain, without any impeachment of 
her affability, till Mr. Wordsworth thought fit to force her into 
an acquaintance with them. 

Though Mr, Wilson may be extravagant, therefore, he is not 
perverse ; and though the most sober part of his readers may not 
be able to follow him to the summit of his sublimer sympathies, 
they cannot be offended at the invitation, or even refuse to grant 
him their company to a certain distance on the journey. The 
objects for which he seeks to interest them, are all objects of na- 
tural interest ; and the emotions which he comects with them, 
are, in some degree, associated with them in all reflecting minds, 
It is the great misfortune of Mr. Wordsworth, onthe contrary, 
that he is exceedingly apt to make choice of subjects which are 
not only unfit in themselves to excite any serious emotion, but 
naturally present themselves to ordinary minds as altogether ri- 
diculous ; and, consequently, to revolt and disgust his readers 
by an appearance of paltry affectation, or incomprehensible 
conceit. We have ihe greatest respect for the genius of Mr. 
Wordsworth, and the most sincere veneration for all we have 
heard of his character ; but it is impossible to contemplate the 
injury he has done to his reputation by this poor ambition 
of originality, without a mixed sensation of provocation and 
regret. Weare willing to take it for granted, that the spades 
and the eggs, and the tubs which he commemorates, actu 
ly suggested to him all the emotions and reflexions of which 
he has chosen to make them the vehicles; but they surely 
are not the only objects which have suggested similar emo- 
tions ; and we really cannot understand why the circumstancé 
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of their being quite unfit to suggest them to any other person, 
should have recommended them as their best accompani- 
ments in an address to the public. We do not want Mr. Words- 
worth to write like Pope or Prior, nor to dedicate his muse to 
gibjects which he does not himself think interesting. We are 
prepared, on the contrary, to listen with a far deeper delight to 
the songs of his mountain solitude, and to gaze on his mellow 
pictures of simple happiness and affection, and his lofty sketches 
of human worth and energy; and we only beg, that we may have 
these nobler elements of his poetry, without the debasement of 
childish language, mean incidents, and incongruous images. We. 
will not run the risk of offending him by hinting at the prosper- 
ityof Scott, or Campbell, or Crabbe ; but he cannot be scan- 
dalized, we think, if we refer him to the example of the dutiful 
disciple and fervent admirer who is now before us ; and entreat 
him to consider whether he may not conscientiously abstain from 
those peculiarities which even Mr. Wilson has not thought it safe 
to imitate. 

Mr. Wilson is not free from some of the faults of diction, 
which we think belong to his school. He is occasionally mystical, 
and not seldom childish: But he has less of these peculiarities 
than most of his associates: and there is one more important 
fault, from which, we think, he has escaped altogether. We al- 
lude now to the offensive assumption of exclusive taste, judgment 
and morality which prevades most of the writings of this tuneful 
brotherhood. There is a tone of tragic, keen and intolerant 
reprobation in all the censures they bestow, that is not a little 
alarming to ordinary sinners. Every thing they do not like is 
accursed, and pestilent, and inhuman; and they can scarcely 
differ from any body upon a point of criticism, politics or me- 
taphysics, without wondering what a heart he must have; and 
pressing, not merely dissent, but loathing and abhorrence. 
Neither is it very difficult to perceive, that they think it barely 
possible for any one to have any just notions of poetry, any 
genuine warmth of affection or philanthropy, or any large 
views as to the true principles of happiness and virtue, who 
does not agree with them in most of their vagaries, and live a 
life very nearly akin to that which they have elected for them- 
selves. The inhabitants of towns, therefore, and most of those 
who are engaged in the ordinary business or pleasures of society, 
are cast off without ceremony as demoralized and denaturalized 
beings; and it would evidently be a considerable stretch of 
charity in these new apostles of taste and wisdom, to believe 
that any one of this description could have a genuine relish for 
the beauties of nature—could feel any ardent or devoted at- 
tachment to another,—or even comprehend the great principles 
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upon which private and public virtue must be founded.—Mr, 
Wilson, however, does not seem to believe in the necessity of this 
extraordinary monopoly ; but speaks with a tone of indulgent and 
open sociality, which 1s as engaging as the jealous and assuming 
manner of some of his models is offensive. The most striking 
characteristic, indeed, as well asthe great charm, of the vo. 
lume before us, is the spirit of warm and unaffected philanthro. 
py which breathes over every page of it—that delighted tender. 
ness with which the writer dwells on the bliss of childhood, 
and the dignity of female innocence—and that young enthusiasm 
which leads him to luxurate in the description of beautiful 
nature and the joys of a life of retirement. If our readers cay 
contrive to combine these distinguishing features with our ge. 
neral reference of the author to the school of Wordsworth and 
Southey, they will have as exact a conception of his poetical 
character as can be necessary to prepare them for a more de 
tailed account of the works that are now offered to their perusal, 

The most considerable of these is ‘ The Isle of Palms} 
which, though it engrosses the whole title-page, fills consider. 
ably less than half the volume.—and perhaps not the most at 
tractive half. It is a strange, wild story of two lovers that were 
wrecked in the Indian Sea, and marvellously saved on an up 
inhabited, but lovely island, when all the rest of the crew were 
drowned ;—of their living there, in peace and blessedness, for 
six or seven years—and being at last taken off, with a lovely 
daughter, who had come to cheer their solitude—by an Eng. 
lishship ef war, and landed in the arms of the lady’s mother, 
who had passed the long interval of their absence in one unre 
mitting agony of hope and despair. This, in point of fact, its 
the whole of the story,—and nearly all the circumstances that 
are detailed inthe four long cantos which cover the first 190 
pages of the volume before us: For never, certainly, was there 
a poem, pretending to have a story, in which there was so little 
narrative, and in which the descriptions and reflections bore 
such a monstrous proportion to the facts and incidents out of 
which they arise. ‘This piece is in irregular rhymed verse, like 
the best parts of Mr. Southey’s Kehama; to which, indeed, it 
bears a pretty close resemblance, both in the luxuriance of the 
descriptions, the tenderness of the thoughts, the copiousness 
of the diction, and the occasional harmony of the versification, 
—though it is pethaps still more diffuse and redundant. To 
some of our readers, this intimation will be quite enough; but 
the majority, we believe, will be glad to hear a little more 
of it. 

The first canto describes the gallant ship, in the third month 
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of her outward bound voyage, sailing over the quiet sea in a 
Jovely moonlight evening, and the two lovers musing and con- 
yersing on the deck, ‘There are great raptures about the beau- 
ty of the ship and the moon,—and pretty characters of the youth 
and the maiden in the same tone of ecstasy. Just as the sky 
js kindling with the summer dawn, and the freshness of morn- 
ing rippling over the placid waters, the vessel strikes on a 
sunken rock, and goes down almost instantly. This cata- 
strophe is described, we think, with great force and effect ;—al- 
Jowance being always made for the peculiarities of the school to 
which the author belongs. He begins with a view of the ship 
just before the accident. 
‘ Her giant-form 
O’er wrathful surge, through blackening storm, 
Majestically calm, would go 
Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! 
But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o’er a mountain’s side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! 
-——Hush! hush! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o’er the deck ; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine 
That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pendant that kiss’d the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies, 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam’d softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny flush 
O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 
Oh! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturb’d 
The sleepers’ long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
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‘The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows before his cottage-door, 

And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 

His arms inclosed a blooming boy, 

Who listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 

To the dangers his father had pass’d ; 

And his wife—by turns she wept and smiled, 

As she look’d on the father of her child 

Return’d to her heart at last. 

—He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 

And the rush of waters is in his soul.’ p. 32-—34. 
* Now is the ocean’s bosom bare, 

Unbroken as the floating air; 

The ship hath melted quite away, 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering eye 

But the new-risen sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 

Bedims the waves so beautiful ; 

While a low and melancholy moan 

Mourns for the glory that hath flown” p. 36. 


The second canto begins with a very absurd expostulation 
to the Moon, for having let the good ship be lost after shining 
so sweetly upon it. Nothing but the singular infatuation which 


seems to be epidemic on the banks of Winander, could have 
led a man of Mr. Wilson’s abilities to write such lines as the 
following. 


‘ Oh vain belief! most beauteous as thou art, 
Thy heavenly visage hides a crvel heart.’ 
And a little after, 
* Wilt thou not then thy once-lov’d vessel miss, 
And wisk her happy, now that she is gone ? 
But then, sad moon! too late thy grief will be ; 
Fair as thou art, thou canst not move the sea.’ 


After this wild fit, however, has spent itself, we are conducted 
toa little sea-beat rock, where the unhappy lover finds himself 
stretched in horrible solitude ; and where, in a sort of entranced 
slumber, he has a vision of a blissful land, over which he seems 
to wander with his beloved. On opeving his eyes, he finds her 
actually leaning over him; and, by and by, the ship’s pinnace 
comes floating alongside, with its oars and sailsready for immedi- 
ate service, ‘They embark with holy hope and confidence; and 
at the close of evening, reach a shady and solitary shore, where 
they kneel down and return thanks to Providence. 

The third canto is filled almost entirely with the description 
ef this enchanted island, and of the blissful life which these lo- 
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yers lived in its beautiful seclusion; and, certainly, a more glow- 
ing picture of Elysium has not often been brought before us, 
than is contained in these pages: such shades and flowers—and 
wooded steeps—and painted birds—and sunny bays and cascades 
—and dewy vales and thickets—and tufted lawns !—The follow- 
ing are but cold and tame citations. 


‘ There, groves that bloom in endless spring. 
Are rustling to the radiant wing 
Of birds, in various plummage bright 
As rain-bow hues, or dawning light. 
Soft-falling showers of blossoms fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air, 

Like showers of vernal snow, 

And from the fruit-tree, spreading tall, 
The richly ripen’d clusters fall 

Oft as sea-breezes blow, 

The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness, 

How silent lies each shelter’d bay! 

No other visitors have they 

To their shores of silvery sand, 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyful band 

Come dancing from the sea.’ p. 75, 76, 

‘ Like fire, strange flowers around them flame, 
Sweet, harmless fire, breathed from some magic urn, 
The silky gossamer that may not burn, 

Too wildly beautiful to bear a name. 
And when the Ocean sends a breeze, 
To wake the music sleeping in the trees, 
Trees scarce they seem to be ; for many a flower, 
Radiant as dew, or ruby polish’d bright, 
Glances on every spray, that bending light 
Around the stem, in variegated bows, 
Appear like some awakened fountain-shower, 
That with the colours of the evening glows. 

And towering o’er these beauteous woods, 
Gigantic rocks were ever dimly seen, 
Breaking with solemn grey the tremulous green, 
And frowning far in castellated pride ; 
While, hastening to the Ocean, hoary floods 
Sent up a thin and radiant mist between, 
Softening the beauty that it could not hide. 
Lo! higher still the stately Palm-trees rise, 
Checquering the clouds with their unbending stems, 
And o’er the clouds amid the dark-blue skies, 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems.’ p. 87, 88. 
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On the first Sabbath day, they take each other for husband 
and wife ; and five or six years pass over, the reader does not 
well know how ;—and still we find them enraptured with their 
flowers and their birds, and their own prayers, songs, and me- 
ditations. ‘All at once a fairy child comes singing down a moun. 
tain, in a frock of peacock’s feathers ;—and we find they havea 
lovely daughter. 

¢Sing on! Sing on! It is a lovely air, 
Well could thy mother sing it when a maid: 
Yet strange it is in this wild Indian glade, 
To list a tune that breathes of nothing there, 
A tune that by his mountain springs, 
Beside his slumbering lambkins fair, 
The Cambrian shepherd sings. 
Up yon steep hill’s unbroken side, 
Behold the little Fairy glide. 
Though free her breath, untired her limb, 
For through the air she seems to swim, 
Yet oft she stops to look behind 
On them below ;—till with the wind 
She flies again, and on the hill-top far 
Shines like the spirit of the evening star. 
Nor lingers long: as if a sight 
Half-fear, half-wonder, urged her flight, 
In rapid motion, winding still 
To break the steepness of the hill, 
With leaps, and springs, and outstretch’d arms, 
More graceful in her vain alarms, 
The child outstrips the Ocean gale, 
In haste to tell her wondrous tale. 
Her parents’ joyful hearts admire, 
Of peacock’s plumes her glancing tire, 
All bright with tiny suns, 
And the gleamings of the feathery gold, 
That play along each wavy fold 
Of her mantle as she runs.’ p, 113, 114. 115. 

The blessed babe comes to tell of a strange sight she has seen 
on the sea; and her father soon discovers it to be a ship steer- 
ing towards their shore. 

* “ How beautiful upon the wave 

‘“¢ The vessel sails, who comes to save! 

** Fitting it was that first she shone 

** Before the wondering eyes of one, 

“ So beautiful as thou. 

“ See how before the wind she goes, 

“ Scattering the waves like melting snows!” &c. 
They cast their eyes around the isle : 
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But what a change is there! 
For ever fled that lonely smile 
That lay on earth and air, 
That made its haunts so still and holy, 
Almost for bliss too melancholy, ; 
For life too wildly fair. 
Gone—gone is all its loneliness, 
And with it much of loveliness, 
Into each deep glen’s dark recess, 
The day-shine pours like rain, 
So strong and sudden is the light 
Reflected from that wonder bright, 
Now tilting o’er the Main. 
Soon as the thundering cannon spoke, 
The voice of the evening-gun, 
The spell of the enchantyent broke, 
Like dew beneath the sun.’ p. 118, 119. 


The fourth and last canto carries us back to England, and to 
the woes of the despairing mother, whose daughter had em- 
barked so many years before, in that ill-fated ship, of which no 
tidings had ever reached her home. After pining in agony for 
years in her native Wales, she had been drawn by an irresistible 
impulse to take up her abode in the sea-port from which she 
had seen her beloved child depart, and to gaze daily on the 
devouring waters in which she believed -her to be entombed. 
The following lines we think are pathetic. 

* And now that seven long years are flown, 

Though spent in anguish and alone, 

How short the time appears ! 

She looks upon the billowy main, 

And the partiny-day returns again. 

Each breaking wave she knows ; 

And when she listens to the tide, 

Her child seems standing by her side ; 

So like the past it flows. 

She starts to hear the city bell ; 

So toll’d it when they wept farewell ! 

She thinks the self-same smoke and cloud 
The city domes and turrets shroud ; 

The same keen flash of ruddy fire 

Is burning on the lofty spire ; 

The grove of masts is standing there 
Unchanged, with all their ensigns fair ; 

The same, the stir, the tumult, and tlhe hum, 
As from the city to the shore they come.’ p. 157, 158. 


As she is lingering one sunny day on the beach, a shout is 
taised for the approach of a long expected vessel; and multitudes 
VOL, XIX. NO, 38, 49 
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hurry out to meet their returning friends and relations. The 
unhappy mother flies, sick at heart, from the joyful scene of 
gongratulation ; ‘but strange murmurs pursue her in her retreat, 
¢ Dark words she hears among the crowd, 

Of a ship that hath on board 

Three christian souls, who on the coast 

Of some wild land were wreck’d long years ago, 

When all but they were in a tempest lost; 

And they are speaking of a child, 

Who looks more beautifully wild 

‘Than pictured fairy in Arabian tale ; 

Wondrous her foreign garb, they say, 

Adorn’d with starry plumage gay, 

While round her bead tall feathers play, 

And dance with every gale.’ p. 165, 166. 


She turns in breathless impatience, and sees the sailors rush. 
ivg eagerly to the embraces of their wives and children—but 
‘—No sailor, he, so fondly pressing 
Yon fair child in his arms, 
Her eyes, her brow, her bosom kissing, 
And bidding her with many a blessing 
To hush her vain alarms, 
How fair that creature by his side ! 
Who smiles with languid glee, 
Slow-kindling from a mother’s pride! 
Oh! thou alone may’st be 
The mother of that fairy child. 
These tresses dark, these eyes so wild, 
That face with spirit beautified, 
She owes them all to thee. 
Silent and still the sailors stand, 
To see the meeting strange that now befel. 
Unwilling sizhs their manly bosoms swell, 
And o’er their eyes they draw the sun- burnt hand, 
To hide the tears that grace their cheeks so well.’ p. 167, 168, 
They then all retire to the romantic shades of their native 
Wales ; and the piece concludes with another apostrophe to 
that fairy child, who seems to have chiefly possessed the raised 
imagination of the author. 
* O, happy parents of so sweet a child, 
Your share of grief alrealy have you known; 
But long as that fair spirit is your own, 
To either lot you must be reconciled. 
Dear was she in yon palmy erove, 
When fear and sorrow mingled with your love, 
And oft you wished that she had ne’er been born; 
While, in the most delightiul air 
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Th’ angelic infant sang, at times her voice, 

That seem’d to make even lifeless things rejoice, 

Woke, on a sudden, dreams, of dim dispair, 

As if it breathed, “ For me, an orphan, mourn!” 

Now can they listen when she sings 

With mourntul voice of mournful things, 

Almost too sad to hear ; 

And when she chants her evening-hymn, 

Glad smile their eyes, even as they swim 

With many a gushing tear. 

Each day she seems to them more bright 

And beautiful,—a gleain of light 

That plays and dances o’er the shadowy earth ! 

It fadeth not in gloom or storm,— 

For nature charter’d that aérial form 

In yonder fair Isle when she bless’d her birth ! 

The Isle of Palms !—whose forests tower again, 

Darkening with solemn shade the face of heaven ! 

Now far away they like the clouds are driven, 

And as the passing night-wind dies my strain!’ p. 178, 179. 

We are rather unwilling to subjoin any remarks on a poem, 

of which, even from the slight account we have givev of it, we 
are aware that the opinion of different readers will be so differ- 
et. To those who delight in wit, sarcasm, and antithesis, the 
greater part of it will appear mere raving and absurdity ;—to 
such as have an appetite chiefly for crowded incideuts and com- 
oe adventures, it will seem diffuse and empty ;—and even 
y those who seek in poetry for a delineation of human feelings 
and affections, it will frequently be felt as too ornate and osten- 
tatious. ‘The truth is, that it has by far too much of the dreami- 
ness and intoxication of the fancy about it, and is by far too 
much expanded; and though it will afford great delight to those 
who are most capable and most worthy of being delighted, there 
are none whom it will not sometimes dazzle with its glare, and 
sometimes weary with its repetitions. 


The next poem in the volume is perhaps of a still more haz- 
ardous description. I[t is entitled ‘The Angler’s Tent ;’ and 
fills little less than thirty pages with the description of an after- 
noon’s visit which the author had the pleasure of receiving from 
the simple inhabitants around Wast-Water, when he and Mr. 
Wordswerth and some other friends had pitched their tent on the 
banks of that sequestered lake, one beautiful Sunday, in the 
course of a fishing excursion among the mountains. It is one 
of the boldest experiments we have lately met with, of the pussi- 


bility of maintaining the interest of a long poem without any ex- 
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traordinary incident, or any systematic discussion; and, for our 
own parts, we are inclined to think that it is a successful one, 
There are few things, at least, which we have lately read, that 
have pleased or engaged us more than the picture of simple in- 
nocence and artless delight which is here drawn, with a truth 
and modesty of colouring far more attractive, in our apprehen- 
sion, than the visionary splendors of the Isle of Palms. The 
novelty of the white tent, gleaming like an evening cloud by 
the edge of the still waters, had attracted the curiosity of the 
rustic worshippers, it seems, as they left the litule chapel in the 
dell ; and they came in successive groups, by land and by wa. 
ter, to gaze on the splendid apparition. ‘The kind-hearted ang. 
lers received them with all the gentleness and hospitality of Isaac 
Walton himself; and we sincerely compassionate the reader 
who is not both touched and soothed with the following amiable 
representation. 


« And thus our tent a joyous scene became, 
Where loving hearts from distant vales did meet 
As at some rural festival, and greet 
Each other with glad voice and kindly name, 
Herea pleased daughter to her father smiled, 
With fresh affection in her soften’d eyes ; 

He in return look’d back upon his child 

With gentle start and tone of mild surprise : 

And on his little grandchild, at her breast, 

An old man’s blessing and a kiss bestow’d, 

Or to his cheek the lisping baby prest, 
Light’ning the mother of her darling load ; 

While comely matrons, all sedately ranged 

Close to their husbands’ or their children’s side, 
A neighbour's friendly greeting interchanged, 
And Each her own with frequent glances eyed, 
And raised her head in all a mother’s harmless pride. 
Happy were we among such happy hearts ! 

And to inspire with kindliness and love 

Our simple guests, ambitiously we strove, 

With novel converse and endearing arts ! 

The gray-hair’d men with deep attention heard, 
Viewing the speaker with a solemn face, 

While round our feet the playful children stirr’d, 
And near their parents took their silent place, 
Listening with looks where wonder breathed a glowing grace. 
And much they gazed with never-tired delight 
On varnish’d rod, with joints that shone like gold, 
And silken line on glittering reel enroll’d, 

To infant anglers a most wondrous sight ! 

Scarce could their chiding parents then control 
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Their little hearts in harmless matice gay, 
But still one, bolder than his fellows, stole 
To touch the tempting treasures where they lay. 
What rapture glistened in their eager eyes, 
When, with kind voice, we bade these children take 
A precious store of well-dissembled flies, 
To use with caution for the stranger’s sake! 
The unlook’d for gift we graciously bestow 
With sudden joy the leaping heart o’erpowers ; 
They grasp the lines, while all their faces glow 
Bright as spring blossoms after sunny showers, 
And wear them in their hats like wreaths of valley flowers !’ 
p. 197-199. 
The following picture of the mountain damsels is equally en- 
ing. 
‘ Well did the roses blooming on their cheek, 
And eyes of laughing light, that glisten’d fair 
Beneath the artless ringlets of their hair, 
Each maiden’s health and purity bespeak, 
Following the impulse of their simple will, 
No thought had they to give or take offence ; 
Glad were their bosoms, yet sedate and still, 
And fearless in the strength of innocence. 
Oft as, in accents mild, we strangers spoke 
To these sweet maidens, an unconscious smile 
Like sudden sunshine o’er their faces broke, 
And with it struggling blushes mix’d the while. 
And oft as mirth and glee went laughing round, 
Breath’d in this maiden’s ear some harmless jest 
Would make her, for one moment, on the ground 
Her eyes let fall, as wishing from the rest 
To hide the sudden throb that beat within her breast.’ 
p- 205, 206, 
The delighted guests departed by moonlight ; and while they 
are climbing the shadowy hills, their entertainers raise a splen- 
did bonfire to light them on their way, and hear new clamours 
of acclamation ring round all the awakened echoes. The fol- 
lowing are some of the concluding reflections, which not only do 
great honour to Mr. Wilson’s powers of composition, but show 
him to be habitually familiar with thoughts and affections, far 
more to be envied than the fading renown that genius has ever 
won for her votaries. 


‘ Yet, though the strangers and their tent have past 
Away, like snow that leaves no mark behind, 
Their image lives in many a guiltless mind, 

And long within the shepherd’s cot shall last. 
Oft when, on winter night, the crowded seat 
Is closely wheel’d before the blazing fire, 
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Then will he love with grave voice to repeat 
(He, the gray-headed' venerable sire,) 
The conversation he with us did hold 
On moral subjects, he had studied long ; 
And some will jibe the maid who was so bold 
As sing to strangers readily a song. 
Then they unto each other will recal 
Each little incident of that strange night, 
And give their kind opinion of us all. 
God bless their faces smiling in the light 
Of their own cottage hearth ! O, fair subduing sight !” 
p. 215-216, 
The same tenderness of thought and warmth of imagination 
are visible in the lines addressed to a Sleeping Child; from 
which we shall make a few detached extracts. It begins, 


* Art thou a thing of mortal birth, We 
Whose happy home is on our earth ? a pret 
Does human blood with life embue shall | 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, geems 
That stray along thy forehead fair, del of 
Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? fusen 
Oh ! can that light and airy breath ies 00 
Steal from a being doom’d to death ; the f 
Those features to the grave be sent P 


In sleep thus mutely eloquent ; 
Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The fantom of a blessed dream ?’ 


Oh ! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those streams of extasy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years, 
Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 


The glory of the seraphim ?’ 


Oh ! vision fair! that I could be 

Again, ds young, as pure as thee ! 

Vain wish ! the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm ; 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 
That paint the bird of paradise, 

And years, so fate hath order’d, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul.’ 
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¢ Fair was that face as break of dawn, 
When o’er its beauty sleep was drawn 
Like a thin veil that half-conceal’d 
The light of soul, and half-reveal’d, 
While thy hush’d heart with visions wrought, 
Each trembling eye-lash mov’d with thought, 
And things we dream, but ne’er can speak, 
Like clouds came floating o’er thy cheek, 
Such summer-clouds as travel light, 
When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright; 
Till thou awok’st,—then to thine eye 
Thy whole heart lept in extacy ! 
And lovely is that heart of thine, 
Or sure these eyes could never shine 
With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 
Gay, half-v’ercome timidity !’ 
We have now quoted enough, we believe, to give our readers 
a pretty just idea of the character of Mr. Wilson’s poetry. We 
shall add but one little specimen of his blank verse; which 
seems to us to be formed, like that of all his school, on the mo- 
del of Akenside’s ; and to combine, with a good deal of his dif- 
fuseness, no ordinary share of its richness and beauty. There 
are some fine solemn lines on the Spring, from which we take 
the following almost at random. 
‘ ‘The great sun, 
Scattering the clouds with a resistless smile, 
Came forth to do thee homage ; a sweet hymn 
Was by the low winds chanted in the sky ; 
And when thy feet descended on the earth, 
Scarce could they move amid the clustering flowers 
By nature strewn o’er valley, hill, and field, 
To hail her blest deliverer!—Ye fair trees, 
How are ye changed, and changing while | gaze! 
It seems as if some gleam of verdant light 
Fell on you from a rainbow ; but it lives 
Amid your tendrils, brightening every hour 
Into a deeper radiance. Ye sweet birds, 
Were you asleep through all the wintry hours, 
Beneath the waters, or in mossy caves ? 
Yet are ye not, 
Sporting in tree and air, more beautiful 
Than the young lambs, that trom the valley-side 
Send a soft bleating like an infant’s voice, 
Half happy, half afraid ! O blessed things ! 
At sight of this your perfect innocence, 
The sterner thoughts of manhood melt away 
Tato a mood as mild as woman’s dreams, 
The strife of working inteilect, the stir 
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Ofhopes ambitious, the disturbing sound 
Of fame, and all that worshipp’d pageantry 
That ardent spirits burn for in their pride, 
Fly like disparting clouds, and leave the soul 
Pure and serene as the blue depths of heaven.’ 249-250, 
There is a very sweet and touching monody on the death of 
Grahame, the much-lamented and most amiable author of the 
“ Sabbath” and other poems; from which we shall indulge 
ourselves by making one more extract. ‘The moral character of 
Mr. Wilson’s poetry is, throughout, very much the same with 
that of the friend he here commemorates ; and, in this particu. 
lar piece, he has fallen very much into his manner also, 
‘Some chosen books by pious men compos’d, 
Kept from the dust, in every cottage lye 
Through the wild loneliness of Scotia’s vales, 
Beside the Bible, by whose well-known truths 
All human thoughts are by the peasant tried. 
O blessed privilege of nature's bard ! 
To cheer the house of virtuous poverty, 
With gleams of light more beautiful than oft 
Play o’er the splendours of the palace wall, 
Methinks I see a fair and lovely child 
Sitting composed upon his mother’s knee, 
And reading with a low and lisping voice 
Some passage from the Sabbath, while the tears 
Stand in his little eyes so softly blue, 
Till, quite o’ercome with pity, his white arms 
He twines around her neck, and hides his sighs 
Most infantine, within her gladden’d breast, 
Like a sweet lamb, half snortive, half afraid, 
Nestling one moment ’neath its bleating dam. 
And now the happy mother kisses oft 
The tender-hearted child, lays down the book, 
And asks him if he doth remember still 
The stranger who once gave him, long ago, 
A parting kiss, and blest his laughing eyes! 
His sobs speak fond remembrance, and he weeps 
To think so kind and good a man should die.’ p. 411-412. 
We now lay aside this volume with regret : for though it 
has many faults, it has a redeeming spirit, both of. fancy and 
of kindness, about it, which will not let them be numbered. 
It has, moreover, the charm of appearing to be written less 
from ambition of praise, than from the direct and genuine im- 
pulse of the feelings which it expresses ; and though we cannot 
undertake to defend it from the scorn of the learned, or the 
ridicule of the witty, we are very much mistaken if it does not 
ufford a great deal of pleasure to many persons almost as well 
worth pleasing. 
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Art. VII. Observations onthe Criminal Law of England, as it 
relates to Capital Punishments; and on the Mode in which it 
isadministered. By Sir Samuet Romuyy. 8vo. pp. 76. 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1810. 


E owe an apology, we believe, both to our readers, and to 
the distinguished author of the work before us, for having 
so long delayed to enter upon an examination of the subject to 
which it relates. Various accidental circumstances, and several 
interruptions, of a nature alluded to in our last. Number, have 
occurred to prevent us: Nor do we purpose, at this time, to at- 
tempt exhausting the topics which it presents for our consider- 
ation, but rather to introduce them, and lay the foundation of 
aseries of discussions, which we may pursue at a future period. 
The honour of cooperating, in how humble soever a path, with 
such amanas Sir Samuel Romilly, in so grand a cause, is suf- 
ficient to gratify a far loftier ambition than ours, 

There is a tendency in man, connected with some of the least 
wamiable weaknesses of our nature, to reverence with an undue 
observance established practices and existing institutions, mere- 
ly because they have been handed down through a succession of 
ages, and owe their origin to a period of society, in which, as 
Lord Bacon sagaciously remarks, the world was by so many ages 
younger and less experienced than it is in our own times. This 
feeling, while it resists the changes by which customs, and sys- 
tems of polity, would otherwise be insensibly adapted to the 
changes which, in spite of us, are constantly going on in the 
circumstances of society, persuades us, at the same time, that 
there is a virtue in those very incongruities, rendered every 
day more apparent, between ancient arrangements and the state 
of things, wholly unforeseen by their authors, to which they are 
now applied. ‘Thus, by a strange refinement of self-complacen- 
¢y, we ascribe to design, effects produced, not by human contrie 
vance, but in spite of it,—nay, in counteraction of it,—and ac- 

ly give our ancestors credit for having intended that the 
same plan should work for some ages in one direction, and then 
forso many more in the very opposite. I[t is not easy to ima- 
gine, that any thing but the most entire thoughtlessness could, for 
@ moment, so far supersede the evidence of facts, and the author- 
ity of common sense, as to impose such dreams upon our belief, 
most noted example of this delusion meets us in the 

great question of Reform, in both its branches. Broach the 
a of Parliamentary Reform, and your are sure to be met 
with an inflated panegyric of the present system of representa- 
tton,—contrived by the wisdom of our forefathers to attain the 
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utinost degree of perfection, and unite freedom, stability, and 
tranquillity. After an invective against reformers, as mere spe- 
culatists and theorists, a piece of the purest theory, the most un- 
real fancy-work is presented, which you are desired to regard as 
the true mechanism of the constitution, It was fashioned, we 
are assured, upon the principle of virtual representation—or, 
at least, a mixture of real and virtual representation, for the 
purpose of forming an assemblage of persons of all classes, ca. 
pacities and endowments—some actually and publicly delegat. 
ed, and others chosen by themselves or a few private nomi- 
nators. The system of Rotten boroughs is thus recommend. 
ed as the ancient British constitution ;—and whoever is fool- 
ish enough to doubt, that our ancestors actually designed the 
stone walls of Gatton and Old Sarum to return as many 
members as Yorkshire and Lancashire, must be accused of in- 
novation! Nor is this a statement merely held out in terrorem 
of rash speculators. We verily believe, that there are various 
worthy characters, in different parts of the country, who feel 
grateful to their forefathers for the wholesome and constitutional 
invention of decayed boroughs. In like manner, when you at- 
tack sinecures, or offices of which the progress of time has sup 
pressed the duties, and augmented the emoluments, you are ® 
gain charged with a newfangled disrespect for the wisdom of 
ages ;—as if, in the nature of things, a sinecure itself could pos- 
sibly be other than an innovation ;—and as if our ancestors ever 
contemplated the uses ascribed to such places, any more than 
they foresaw the constitutional virtue of parliamentary elections 
by uninbabited towns. ‘Thus, those changes which time is cov 
stantly making, are overlooked,—except it be for the purpose of 
imputing the abuses which steal upon the system, to wisdom 
and design ; and all attempts to accommodate ourselves to those 
unavoidable changes—that is, to keep things, upon the whole, 
in their ancient and intended relation to each other—to main 
tain the order and arrangement contrived by our forefathers, 
are stigmatized as mere innovations. 

The same delusion prevails, for want of but a very little re 
flection, respecting several parts of our judicial system, It may 
safely be asserted, that no law was ever made in the world with- 
out the design of carrying it into effect; and yet nothing is more 
common than to hear the praises of that wise provision (as itis 
called) of the English law, by which severe punishments are de- 
pounced, while mild ones only are inflicted. When the severer 
statutes were passed, tiie manners of the age were different. 
The changes which have gradually softened the character and 
habits uf the people, have made many of those laws a dead let 
ter; but we are taught to praise this discrepancy between the 
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theory and practice of our jurisprudence, as if it were a positive 

; and to venerate it as if it had been the result of design in 
our ancestors,—who, we must therefore suppose, made laws for 
the purpose of breaking them, or with the refined intention that 
they should be operative for a certain time, and afterwards cease 
to Be executed. 

The beautiful and interesting tract, now before us, begins with 
an exposition of the error to which we are now alluding: And 
the best proof of the mischiefs with which it is pregnant 1s to be 
found in the fact, that the most cruel laws have actually been 
executed, down to a comparatively recent period; and that, 
in general, the relaxation of the criminal law has only taken 

lace to a considerable degree during the last half century. 
ven the sanguinary act of Elizabeth, Sir Samuel Romilly ob- 
serves, which made it a capital offence for any person above 
the age of fourteen, to associate for a month with gypsies, 
was executed in the reign of Charles the First;—and Lord 
Hale mentions thirteen persons having, in his time, suffered 
death upon it at one assize. Scanty and imperfect as are the 
materials for enabling us to trace the progress of the law, 
enough is known to convince us that no such refined plan can 
be discerned in former times, as that of leaving severe laws on 
the statute-book merely to terrify offenders, at the same time that 
they were relaxed in practice, or wholly suspended as to their 
execution. Sir John Fortescue tells us, that in his day (in the 
reign of Henry V1), more persons were executed in England 
for robberies in one year than in France in seven. Hollinshed 
states, that no less than 72,000 persons died by the hands of the 
executioner during the reign of Henry Vill—being at the rate 
of 2000 every year. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, only 400 were 
executed yearly. But this relaxation, far from owing its origin to 
the Crown, draws forth the complaints of Lord Keeper Bacon, 
who tells the Parliament, that this ineffectual enforcement of the 
laws is not the default of her Majesty, ‘ who leaveth nothing 
‘ undone meet for her to do for the execution of them.’ In 
more modern times, we have further details of this subject. 
Mr. Howard has published the Tables kept by Sir Stephen 
Janssen, by which it appears, that in seven years, ending 1756, 
there were convicted capitally in London and Middlesex 428— 
of whom about three-fourths, or 306, were executed ;—that 
from 1756 to 1764, 236 were convicted, and 139, or above one 
half, executed ;—from 1764 to 1772, 457 convicted, and 233, 
or little more than a half, executed. During the interval be- 
tween 1772 and 1802, the accounts have not been published ; but, 
from 1802 to 1808, the returns, printed by the Secretary of State’s 
Office, afford very accurate information. In 1802, there were 
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97 convicted, and 10 executed—being about one-tenth ; and the 
average yearly number of convictions for the whole seven succeed. 
ing years, being about 75, the average number of executions was 
about 93, or somewhat more than one-eighth. Thus a change of 
avery material kind has taken place during the present reign, 
At the beginning of it there were more executions than pardons of 
persons capitally convicted. Now, there are about seven times as 
mauy pardoned as executed, Our author is far from censuring 
a change so full of humanity and wisdom; but he justly observes, 
that a stronger proof can hardly be required than these facts af. 
ford, ‘ that the present method of administering the law is not 
* a system maturely formed, and regularly established ; but that 
‘ itis a practice which has gradually prevailed, as the laws have 
* become less adapted to the state of society in which we live,’ 
The speech, of which this pamphlet contains the substance, 
was delivered in the House of Commons, upon moving for leave 
to introduce bills to repeal the acts of 10. and 11. Will. IL, 
12. Ann, and 23. Geo. Ll. which make the crimes of stealing 
privately in a shop, goods to the value of five shillings, or ina 
dwelling-house, or on board a vessel in a navigable river, pro- 
perty of the value of forty shillings, capital felonies. The his 
tory of the enforcement of the two former statutes, affords the 
most striking illustration of the remarks with which we have 
been occupied. From Janssen’s tables it appears, that in the 
eriod betweev 1749 and 1771, there were convicted for shop- 
lifting and similar offences, 240 persons; and of these 109 were 
executed. The convictions for the seven years ending 1809, do 
not appear in the returns published by the Secretary of State; 
but those returns show, that during that period, 1872 persons 
were committed to Newgate for privately stealing in shops and 
dwelling-houses; and that of these only one was executed. ‘In 
‘ how many instances,’ observes the author, ‘ such crimes have 
‘ been committed, and the persons robbed have not proceeded 
‘ so far against the offenders as even to have them committed to 
prison: how many of the 1,872 thus committed were discharg- 
ed, because those who had suffered by their crimes would not 
appear to give evidence upon their trial: in how many cases 
the witnesses who did appear withheld the evidence that they 
could have given: and how numereus were the instances in 
which juries found a compassionate verdict, in direct contra- 
diction to the plain facts clearly established before them, we 
do not know ; but that these evils must all have existed to a 
considerable degree, no man can doubt.’ p. 11. 
It is however maintained, that whatever may be the history of 
this discrepancy beiween the letter and the execution of ourcrim- 
inal laws, or to what cause soever it may be ascribed, great good 
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results from it ; and the defence of it is summed up by its advo- 
cates in a single sentence. ‘They contend, that it economizes pun- 
ishment, and enables judges to deter men from crimes by slighter 
actual inflictions—the more severe denunciations of the law itself 
being ‘a terror to evil doers.’ Hence they maintain, that the 
law should be left as it is, for the sake of frightening the wicked ; 
but that the discretion of executing it or not in each instance 
should be vested in the judge. 

This doctrine is sure to find supporters among various im- 
portant classes ;—among the judges, whom it greatly flatters 
with ample, though it must be acknowledged most awful, 
discretionary powers ;—among the higher and older gy 
tioners of the law, who feel with the Bench which they have a 
near prospect of ascending ;—among the large body of persons 
afraid of all change, through ignorance or prejudice, and scared 
by a mere nawe, inasmuch as the Parliament scarcely ever holds 
asitting without making some alteration in the law ;-—and a- 
mong refinivg and over-ingenious praisers of the existing esta- 
blishments, who are gratified in discovering beauties and con- 
trivances in the combined works of chance and time. For our 
own part, we can conceive no proposition more ufterly untena- 
ble, if the subject be once examined ; and none so sure indeed 
to fall before the most superficial inquiry into the merits of the 
question, 

“In the first place, it must be remembered, that the very origin 
and use of laws is placed in principles wholly repugnant to this 
doctrine,—namely the advantage of having a fixed and known 
rule of conduct, the same by whomsoever it is administered, and 
applicable to all cases ; so that those whom it is intended to re- 

ate may be distinctly aware of what is required of them, and 
what penalty they incur for disobedience. If the plan contended 
for were defensible, how much better would it be to substitute 
judges for laws at once ; or, at any rate, to prohibit certain ac- 
tions, but without affixing any penalties to the commission of 
them ; and to leave the apportionment of these, in every case, 
at the discretion of the magistrate! Indeed, as Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly has remarked, this arrangement would in many respects 
be much better. The discretion would then be exercised under 
a degree of responsibility which does not now attend it. ‘ If,’ says 
he, ‘a man were found guilty of having pilfered in a dwelling- 
‘house, property worth forty shillings, or in a shop that which 
‘ was of the value only of five shillings, with no one circumstance 

‘whatever of aggravation, what judge, whom the constiiution 
‘had entrusted with an absolute discretion, and had left saswer- 
‘able only to public opinion for the exercise of it, would ven- 
* ure, for such a transgression, to inflict the punishment of death ? 
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* But if, in such a case, the law having fixed the panishment 
* the judge merely suffers that law to take its course, and does 
, Hot interpose to snatch the miserable victim from his fate, who 
_ has a right to complain? A discretion to fix the doom of 
every convict, expressly given to the judges, would in all cases 
be most anxiously and scrupulously exercised ; but, appoint the 
punishment by law, and give the judge the power of remitting 
it, the case immediately assumes a very different complexion,’ 
Tu truth, the plan contended for, gives a large discretion where 
there should be as little as_possible,—appoints it to be exercised 
under a narrow and doubtful responsibility—and, without ob- 
taining the superintendance of magistrates, checked by respon- 
sibility, sacrifices the certainty and applicability which should be 
the chief characteristics of a system of jurisprudence, and the 
attainment of which marks its approach towards perfection. To 
say that no laws can provide for all cases; and that, even in 
China, something must be left to the magistrate—is in fact say. 
ing nothing. It is surely a poor reason for courting imperfection, 
that absolute perfectness is above the reach of our utmost ef- 
forts, 

Secondly, or rather, to particularize the mauner in which this 
doctrine departs from the fundamental principles of all jurispru- 
dence, let us only consider the uncertainty which it introduces 
into the administration of justice. ‘The judges to whom such 
powers are confided, have each their peculiar feelings and opini- 
ons, and prejudices and systems. One is more apt to be swayed by 
this favourable circumstance—another by that. What is a ground 
of mercy with one, may even operate unfavourably with another. 
A preconceived notion may regulate the whole practice of this 
magistrate, quite contrary to the system on which his brother 
judge acts ; and thus, in order to learn how an offence shall be 
punished,—whether it be 7m fact a capital or a clergyable fe- 
lony,—we must not look to the statute book—but we must in- 
quire geographically—we must ascertain the venue; and this 
will not serve us much, until the circuits of the judges are cast 
for the ensuing season, and we can learn by whom it 1s to be 
tried. On one line of country, where the same judges have con- 
stantly travelled, the law may pretty uniformly be different from 
that which prevails on the opposite coast ; while, in other tracks, 
where the judges vary, the complexions of crimes will change 
from spring to fall, or even from town to town, as rotation or 
accident shall send one of the associated magistrates to deliver 
the gaol, and another to sit at Nisi Prius. We are here put- 
ting, not, it isto be hoped, the case which actually does occur, 
but that case towards which the administration of justice must 
be constantly tending, under the influence of the doctrines in 
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uestion ; and which it must approach, exactly in proportion to 

Ts ocacy of those doctrines. It is the case too, which those 
doctrines, if pushed the length of absolute consistency, could 
not fail to realize. ‘That it is far from being altogether imagin- 
ary, let the following fact attest. We take it upon Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s authority, with the most implicit reliance on his ac- 
curacy. 

Not a great many years ago, upon the Norfolk circuit, a lar- 
ceny was committed by twomen in a poultry yard; but only one 
of them was apprehended :—the other having escaped into a dis- 
tant part of the country, had eluded all pursuit. At the next 
assizes the apprehended thief was tried and convicted; but Lord 
Loughborough, before whom he was tried, thinking the offence 
avery slight one, sentenced him only to a few months imprison- 
ment. The news of this sentence having reached the acom- 

ice in his retreat, he immediately returned, and surrendered 

self to take his trial at the next assizes, The next assizes 
came; but, unfortunately for the prisoner, it was a different 
judge who presided; and, still more unfortunately, Mr. Justice 
Gould, who +:.ppened to be the judge, though of a very mild 
and indulgent disposition, had observed, or thought he had ob- 
served, that men who set out with stealing fowls, generally end 
by committing the most atrocious crimes ; and, building a sort 
of system upon this observation, had made ita rule to punish 
this offence with very great severity; and he accordingly, to the 
great astonishment of this unhappy man, sentenced him to be 
transported. While one was taking his departure for Bota- 
ny Bay, the term of the other’s imprisonment had expired. 
* What,’ exclaims our author, ‘must have been the notions 
‘ which that little public, who witnessed and compared these 
‘ two examples, formed of our system of criminal jurisprudence !” 

Nor is this uncertainty and fluctuation only observable in the 
decisions of different judges ;—the same judge acts differently at 
different times. Itisacommon remark, that at first a judge is 
more disposed to lenity than alarger experience of human de- 
pravity permits him to be: And where the temper of the times 
experiences great and sudden changes, we can hardly expect 
that those revolutions should not be felt on the Bench ; although, 
doubtless, they reach that seat of purity much more slowly and 
imperfectly in this country than elsewhere. ‘The history of the 
Scotch Sedition trials may, however, furnish us with recollec- 
tions of this kind. Many of our readers will recollect the pu- 
nishments (known in the expressive language of Scotch law by 
the technical name of arbitrary) inflicted in the early periods of 
the French revolution. As late as 1797, a prisoner was senten- 
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ced to fourteen years weeresiien for a slight resistance to the 
militia law ; no copy, we believe, of the new act having being sent 
to the district where the disturbance broke out; and a militia 
being then, for the first time, known in any part of Scotland, 
Were the same offence tried now, by the same judges, we cam 
not help thinking that a far lighter punishment would be inflict. 
ed. Indeed, in the case alluded to, the sentence went so much 
against public feeling, that the jury acquitted, against evidence, 
the next person tried for a similar delinquency; and the severer 
sentence never was executed. 

Again, the discretion contended for has a direct tendency to 
counteract the whole design of punishment, by preventing its 
operation as an example; and this tendency is twofold; both 
by concealing from the public the connexion between the offence 
and the punishment, or even by misleading the public with re. 
spect to the offence, and by diminishing the certainty of that 
connexion. This is by much the most important view of the 
matter, and requires to be more fully stated. 

The only object which lawgivers propose to themselves ia 
public inflictions of punishment, is the effect which they may 
produce upon the spectators; and, through them, on the rest 
of the community. This indeed is the soleobject of all punish- 
ments, except suchas have in view the reformation of the offend- 
er; but it bears so great a proportion to the whole end of 
punishment, that we may here disregard the remaining ob- 
ject. How then is this purpose to be effected? Evidently by 
practically proving to the public this proposition—Whosoever 
commits this offence is sure of being thus punished. In this les 
son two considerations are involved ; and each person to whom 
we may teach it, will assuredly entertainthem both. He will ask 
himself—first, What is the offence? and, secondly, is there a 
certainty of my being thus dealt with if I commit it? Now, 
that system of law is undoubtedly the most perfect, which best 
enables him to answer the first of these questions readily, and 
the second affirmatively ;—which leaves the spectator of a pu 
nishment in the smallest doubt wherefore it is inflicted, and 
whether or not it will be applied to his own case, should he com- 
mit the prohibited act. 

But let us see how the system which we are examining enables 
the spectator to answer the first of these questions. He sees 
man put to death, and inquires the cause of it. He is told, that 
he had stolen five shillings worth of goods privately in a shop. 
He exclaims perhaps against the cruelty of the punishment; 
and he receives for answer, ‘ That there were peculiar circum- 
‘ stances in the case, which made it proper to enforce the law; 
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‘for that, in 999 instances in 1000, this crime is not punished ca- 
‘pitally.’ He is thus left in as complete ignorance as he was 
before he first put his question: He is not so much deceived, 
perhaps, as he would have been, had he remained satisfied with 
the first answer he received ; nor so completely misled, as he 
would be by looking at the record of the Court where the culprit 
was tried, or the calendar of the prison where he was confined : 
for those documents tell a tale wholly wide of the truth, name- 
ly, that the punishment is inflicted for breaking a particular 
law. So far his inquiries have set him right. He has learnt 
that the sufferer has lost his life,—not because he offended a- 
gainst that law, but because there were some circumstances in 
his conduct or situation which he cannot discover. The pu- 
nshment which he has seen inflicted, he therefore only knows 
tobe the consequence of some unknown thing ; and the lesson 
is entirely thrown away upon him. 

But suppose our spectator is to be left in the belief that the 
law is really executed—that the culprit suffers death because he 
stole five shillings ina shop: for it is only upon this suppo- 
sition that the law can be defended on its avowed principle, 
md that the sight of its execution can deter the public from 
violating it.—He will then put the second question, and ask, if 
heis sure to be so punished, should he himself commit shop- 
lifting ?—The sight before his eyes may no doubt awaken some 
apprehensions in his mind—it may lead him to believe that 
such may be his fate, if he steals in a shop: but this is all, 
The question of probability remains unanswered ; for the pu- 
tishment of this one culprit does not necessarily prove, that 
all who so offend shall so suffer. The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be gathered from various considerations, most of 
which probably pass through the spectator’s mind during, or 
soon after the sight of the punishment, and all of which, we may 
bewell assured, are present to his contemplation, while revolv- 
ing whether he shall commit an act of shoplifting or no. The 
first, in order of time as well as in weight, is the chance of e- 
sape or detection : but this, we may here pass by, as it refers 
itself to those parts of the judicial system which provide for the 
securing of offenders, and which come under the extensive and 
important chapter of Police. But supposing he is so unlucky 
% to be taken, there are chances of escape still to be com- 
puted, The prosecutor may not come forward—evidence may 
not be forth coming—juries may be unwilling to convict—judges 
may be loath to condemn—or mercy may, in the last resort, 

extended. Now, in estimating the chance of escape, which 
tach of these circumstances gives him, we cannot fail to ob- 
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serve, that the severity of the punishment goes directly to ig. 
crease each separate chance.—Whether the practical reasoner, 
whose case we are figuriig, will so argue, is of no consequence; 
he knows the fact, whatever may be the reason. ‘The fact is, that 
persons are or may be more slow to prosecute a shoplifter—wit. 
nesses more unwilling to come forward—juries more anxious to 
acquit—and judges more prone to reprieve or pardon—thanif 
the punishment were less severe. ‘This fact being known to him 
ke being sure; in short, that only one in nearly 1900 is executed 
for offences of this description, what can be so obvious as the com 
clusion, that the spectacle he has witnessed proves nothing, prac. 
tically speaking, but the bad luck of the sufferer ;—and thatit 
should no more influence his own conduct, than if he neve 
had beheld or heard of it ?—Such is the aniwer which he give 
to the second question, 

The existence of the law in the statute-book, or, as it 5 
termed, the denunciation there promulgated, is of most feeble 
force, when put in the balance against such considerations » 
these. What avails it to tell men that they shall suffer death 
for certain acts, and to show them the contrary ?—Will they 
believe the book rather than the fact ?—Will the rogue appeal 
from the evidence of his senses to the text of a statute; and, 
instead of looking at his comrades taken to prison for shoplift 
ing and afterwards let off,—will he pore over the 10th and Ith 
of William ILI. to convince himself that it is a capital felony? 
Such fancies really suppose the persons who are the objects of 
criminal legislation, either to be a great deal more refined, ora 
great deal more duil and unthinking, than the rest of mankind, 

Let us now turn to the administration of this law,—andwe 
shall observe the fruits of the doctrine of discretion in anothe 
shape. Hitherto we have been cousiderihg chiefly its imfluene 
upon the public, to whom punishments are addressed. We shall 
now, in tracing its influence upon the mode of trial, see at the 
same time additional proofs of its iterference with the instruc 
tion which punishments are meant to convey. 

When a person is put upon his trial for a crime, it seems’ 
very obvious proposition, that the truth or falsehood of the 
charge brought against him should be the point, and the osly 
point, submitted to the consideration of the tribunal before 
which he is tried—that the sentence, pronounced in the event 
of his conviction, should impose ou him the penalty due to the 
offence of which he was accused—and that the same tribusdl 
which tries him, should investigate the truth of the charge 
wherupon the penalty attaches. Yet, nothing can be more 
wide of the proceedings which, in fact, take place under the 
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valence of the present system. The charge preferred in the 
wdictment is frequently different from the charge inquired into 
by the Court. ‘The culprit is accused of having stolen to the 
amount of five shillings in a shop; and it is possible that no- 
thing beyond this charge may come before the Court which is 
fotry it. But it is also very possible that other matter may 
arise out of the judicial investigation; and that this incidental 
matter may be so important in its influence upon the ultimate 
result of the trial, as nearly to supersede the original subject 
of inquiry. The prisoner may turn out to be a person of a- 
bandoned character, generally; he may prove to have been 
frequently before tried for a similar offence; he may have at- 
tempted to defend himself by suborning perjured evidence. If 
these things appear against him, the Court considers them; 
although one of them—that one which most frequently occurs, is 
aspecific crime known in law, and severely punishable. So, if a 
person is tried for robbery, the felonious and forcible taking is not 
the only matter inquired of: A question arises often much more 
material to his fate, whether any act of violence was committed 
by him.— Again, the punishment awarded by the sentence is 
gotalways that which the law attaches to the crime charged, 

When one has been suspected of murder, but the proof of this 
charge fails, he may be convicted of stealing forty shillingsin a 
dwelling ; and the offence which cannot be proved—nay, which 
camnot be mentioned on the trial—may decide the sentence, 
Apperson charged with privately stealing in a shop or dwelling, 
and nominally tried for that offence, but found, in the course of 
the trial, to be a man of general bad character, or to have set 
wpa perjured alibi in his defence, is sentenced to death; not 
evidently because the law makes the crime charged a capital 
felony, (for this denunc ition is never attended to in courts), 
but because he has been found, or supposed, to be guilty of that 
for which he never was tried, and which no law ever made ca- 
pital—of having a bad character, which is not punishable at 
all—or of suborning perjury, which is punishable as a misde- 
meanour. Lastly, the tribunal which ought to try the truth of 
the whole charge, is frequently not permitted to inquire into 
that part of it which is to regulate the final result. This re- 
quires a little more attention. 

The jury, by our law, are the judges of the whole facts of 

case ,—the whole matter in issue is referred to them. The 
charge is stated in the indictment; and (at least in the great 
majority of cases) generally denied by the plea of the defend- 
ant, This affirmation, on the one hand, and denial on the 
other, of a proposition of fact, constitutes the issue which the 
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jery are to try; and their verdict, or the epinion formed by 
them upon examining the evidence adduced on either side, 
is a decision of this question, or a determination affirming or 
denying the proposition submitted to them. If the indictment 
charges that the prisoner stole five shillings in a shop, the ver- 
dict of the jury can only determine whether or not he did 
steal to this amount ina shop; and the jury decide no other 
question. But the prisoner attempts an a/ibi; and the jury no 
doubt consider whether he has succeeded in proving it. If they 
say he is guilty of the charge in the indictment, they say by 
implication that he has not proved his a/ibz; but they say no- 
thing more. ‘They do not determine any thing with respect to 
the merits of this defence, except, in general, that it has fail- 
ed. How it has failed, they do not decide, nor have they any 
means of inquiring. It may be, that the prisoner has suborned 
false witnesses to swear he was absent from the spot where the 
crime was committed: or it may be, that his friends, unknown 
to him, have been guilty of this subornation: or it may be, 
that the witnesses were mistaken in the time, or in the person 
of the prisoner; and that he alone knew of their mistake. In 
the first case, he has suborned false witnesses: In the second, 
he has only stood by, and profited by the subornation of 
others: In the third, no perjury has been committed; but the 
prisoner has suffered a mistake to be committed beneficial to his 
defence, and innoceut on the part of those who fell into it—has 
done something, in short, not very different in point of guilt from 
the mere assertion of his innocence, implied by pleading the ge- 
neral issue. Now, if the merits of this mode of defence are to 
regulate the sentence which follows on the verdict of guilty, it 
is manifest that the material question is not, whether the pri- 
soner committed shoplifting? but, to which of the three cases 
just enumerated his defence belongs? Because, certainly, if 
it belongs to the last class, and probably if it belongs to the 
second, a perfectly different decision will be come to, from that 
which would follow if it belonged to the first. This, then, is 
really the question to be tried, in so far as the life of the 
prisoner is at stake: But this is a matter not directly in issue. 
It is a point into which the Jury do not inquire, and upon 
which their verdict is quite silent. By whomsoever the most 
material question is tried, the Jury have nothing to do with 
it. They try something quite different, and comparatively un- 
important. ‘The fate of the prisoner depends upon others;— 
not merely his punishment, but the facts of his case are decided 
on by the court. He cannot be said to be tried by a Jury. 

But are we quite sure that he has been really tried at all ;— 
that the facts most material to his case—those points, upon the 
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truth or falsehood of which the result of the trial hinges, have been 
judicially inquired into by any part of the tribunal said to try the 
cause? We fear not. The verdict only answers the question 
raised in the pleadings; and the trial is only shaped with a view to 
answer this question. If the witnesses who swear to the alibi are 
mistaken, the affirmitive is as much proved as if they were 
wilfully perjured ; and therefore, no inquiry needs be instituted 
into the point—upon which, however, the sentence is to hinge— 
Whether there be perjury in the defence or not? It is clear that, 
if nosuch inquiry is necessary, none will, in the majority of 
cases, be made; because the prosecutor only seeks to prove his 
case, that is, to bring evidence sufficient for substantiating the 
charge on the record. The court cannot call witnesses, and try 
the emerging point—the collateral issue, whether the a/ibi is 
founded in false swearing or not. There may be grounds of 
suspicion ;—cbservations may occur;—the case may, of itself, 
furnish more or less of light into its origin:—But, how wide is 
this of the certainty required by our law? The prisoner is 
fenced round with forms, and protected from all unfavourable 
presumptions, upon the inquiry which professedly consitutes the 
subject of the trial, but the result of which is insignificant in deter- 
mining his life or death ;—while the question upon which every 
thing turns, is to be determined without forms, or precautions, 
or safeguards of any kind—to be decided without deliberatie ex- 
amination, incidentally, and upon the evidence adduced in pro- 
secuting a perfectly different inquiry. Let it also be remember- 
ed, that in confining ourselves to the illustration from the ag- 
gravation now alluded to, we are taking the case most favour- 
able to the opposite argument, inasmuch as it involves an impu- 
tation at least of a known charge, which might be inquired of 
and is not a vague indefinite aspersion, like that of general 
bad character, which could scarcely, in any shape, be judicially 
sifted. ° 

Cases will probably occur to the legal reader, in which the 
result of a trial is affected by matters not put in issue ; and others, 
where the result turns materially upon points which, though in 
issue, are nevertheless by no means the main object of the pro- 
ceedings. Thus, where an action of damages is brought against 
a person for seducing another’s wife, atid the defence consists 
in an attempt to prove'that the husbayd treated her brutally, 
prostituted her to others, or connivedat her guilt;—or where 
asimilar action is brought for seduction of a daughter, and the 
defence is to destroy the woman’s character by attempting to prove 
prostitution, the nature of these defences, if the proof of them fails, 
will be taken into the account in assessing the damages ; and the 
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plaintiff may be said to recover more for the loss of his wafe’s or 
daughter’s society than he ought to do, because his own of his 
daughter’s character has been attacked in the course of the pro. 
ceedings. In like manner, if an action is brought for slander o 
libel, and there is a plea of justification which fails, the damages 
will be greatly increased, although, strictly speaking, the Jury are 
only required to try the matters arising previousto bringing the 
acuion. But in all these instances, the necessity of the case 
justifies, or rather requires, a departure from strict and rigorou 
principle. ‘There is no other remedy—no other means of assess. 
ing the additional compensation which every one must admit 
that such defences render just and fitting to be given—at least 
no means which would not greatly endanger the free course of 
justice. ‘The imconvenience would be extreme, of allowing se. 
parate actions to be brought for injuries sustained by the recn- 
minations of the defendant’s baw and there would be a ma 
nifest absurdity in making the statements set forth ona record, 
or sworn to (and not falsely sworn to) by witnesses, the subject 
matter of new trials. Besides, in all these cases, no inconven- 
ence arises from the incidental matters which are raised for com 
sideration. When these matters are on record, by being plead 
ed specially, they are in every respect before the court, and no- 
tified to the opposite party, as much as if they formed the ort 
ginal ground of any proceeding; and even when they arise in 
the course of trial under the general issue, they are regularly 
examined and decided upon by the Jury, exactly as the rest of 
the case is. 

Very different, however, is the evil of which we have bees 
complaining in our criminal procedure; and it is an evil by no 
means justified by any necessity. ‘The letter of the law says, 
shoplifting is a capital felony. The practice of the courts says, 
it shall not be punished capitally, except it be accompanied 
with certain aggravations. ‘Then, why flot put those aggrave 
tions in issue, as well as the act of shoplifting itself? But is 
there any sense in thus confounding together distinct offences! 
Would it not be infinitely better to punish each appropriately 
and separately? Why not attach a certain penalty for shoplift 
ing, and a certain penalty to subornation of perjury? If the 
former crime should be punished with transportation or impr 
sonment, and the latter with imprisonment or pillory—if such 
would infallibly be the sentences pronounced, where the same 
person committed the second offence im any other way but m 
the attempt to escape punishment for the first—why should we, 
in this one case, confound the two crimes together, and, out of 
a clergiable felony (as in practice it has become) and a misde- 
meanour, create, by some strange process of judicial compound- 
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jug, something quite different from both, a capital felony? 
Nothing surely can be more rude or clumsy than such a con- 
wivance—nothing more repugnant to all clear and distinct prin- 


The object of those improvements, which Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly bas laboured with such exemplary perseverance to effect in 
the criminal law, is to correct the inconsistencies, and remove 
the hurtful anomalies which we have been endeavouring to de- 
scribe. Finding that the statutes in question are not enforced 
so as to punish the crimes which they pretend to prohibit, but 
that they are the means of introducing such proceedings as we 
have just now contemplated ;—observing, that all certainty of pu- 
sishment is thus destroyed, and that a distinct knowledge of the 
practical nature of the law, as well as of the very meaning of 
the punishments inflicted, is withheld from the public, whom 
the law is made to guide, and the punishments are inflicted to 
instract ;—persuaded that, though seldom enforced, the denun- 
ciations of the statutes in question are sufficient to deter persons 
from prosecuting, from giving evidence, and from convicting, 
though they only confound the notions of those whom they are 
mtended to deter from committing the offences; this enlighten- 
ed and virtuous legislator recommends the adoption of some 
more fixed and known method of punishing—of the very method 
which our own practice, as far as it consistently means any 
thing, points out for adoption. He says, repeal the capital 

of these felonies, and leave it certain, that whoever is guilty 
of shoplifting, or stealing in a dwelling, or upon a navigable 
river, shall be punished as guilty of a clergiable felony. 

We have already illustrated the importance of making what- 
ever punishment the law denounces, as certain as the imperfec- 
tions of police and jurisprudence will permit. That the certain- 
ty of the punishment is much more important in preventing 
crimes than its severity, seems a maxim now universally agreed 
upon. ‘If it were possible’ (observes our author) ‘ that pu- 
‘nishment, as the consequence of guilt, could be reduced to an 
‘absolute certainty, a very slight penalty would be sufficient to 
‘prevent almost every species of crime, except those which a- 
‘rise from sudden gusts of ungovernable passion. If the re- 
‘storation of the property stolen, and only a few weeks, or 
‘even a few days imprisonment, were the unavoidable conse- 
‘quence of theft, no theft would ever be committed. No man 
“would steal what he was sure that he could not keep ;—no man 
‘would, by a voluntary act, deprive himself of his liberty, 
‘though but for afew days. It is the desire of a supposed good, 
‘which is the incentive to every crime. No crime, therefore, 
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“ could exist, if it were infallibly certain that not good, but evil 
‘ must follow, as an unavoidable consequence to the person who 
‘committed it. This absolute certainty, however,’ (he conti. 
nues) ‘ is unattainable, where facts are to be ascertained by human 
‘testimony, and questions are to be decided by human judg. 
‘ments. All that can be done is, by a vigilant police, by ra- 
‘tional rules of evidence, by clear laws, and by punishments 
‘ proportioned to the guilt of the offender, to approach as near- 
¢ ty to that certainty as human imperfection will admit.’ 

How far these sound and unquestionable principles are vio- 
lated by the present mode of proceeding, we have already in 
part explained. But a few more observations may be subjoined 
upon the same important topic. Those who find that the sta- 
tutes in question are in fact scarcely ever executed, may conjec- 
ture that the knowledge of this will operate upon prosecutors, 
witnesses and juries, as well as on culprits; and remove the 
scruples from the former, as well as the fears from the latter ;— 
a plausible doubt to the first view, but very little founded in the 
nature of the thing. For, when a man is balancing with him- 
self whether he shall commit an offence, tempted by the desire 
of attaining some favourite object, his disposition leans towards 
gratifying this desire ; and he adventures in what he accustoms 
himself (to use our author’s apposite expression) to regard as 
the lottery of justice, provided the chances of escape are consi« 
derable. But it is otherwise when a man, under the influence 
of no such passions, knowing that the culprit is actually taken, 
weighs with himself whether he shall do an act, the consequence 
of which will be—not indeed the certain, or even the probable— 
but the possible death of a fellow-creature ; and at any rate the 
delivering him over to others, in whose discretion it must now 
be, whether death shall be inflicted or not. ‘ I have had five 
‘ shillings stolen from me,’ he says, ‘ by thisman. If I come 
‘ forward against him, he will be convicted ; and could I be 
‘sure of his only suffering imprisonment, or even transporta- 
tion, it might be well. But how do | know that his charac- 
‘ter may not turn out a bad one—that be may not set up a 
‘ perjured defence—or that, if convicted of the simple offence 
‘ which he has committed against me, mercy may not be re- 
‘fused? I will incur no such risk ;—I will never have to re- 
‘proach myself with having exposed a man to be hanged for 
¢ stealing a crown ;—I will not expose myself to the risk of his 
‘actually being hanged for such a theft.’ How far such rea- 
soning is well-founded, we do not inquire; that it influences 
men’s minds, and directs their conduct, is matter of fact. The 
same person whom we have been supposing robbed of five shil- 
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lings, has seen a fellow-creature murdered; he knows that the 
evidence which he gives, must send the murderer to the gal- 
lows ; but he feels no such scruples as before :—his feelings all 
go along with his duty in this case; and he hesitates not a mo- 
ment what course to take. ‘True it is, that, strictly speaking, 
be has no right to draw such distinctions; he is assuming a sort 
of legislative authority; and taking considerations into his mind, 
which any Judge, who might accidentally discover his process 
of reasoning, or rather of feeling, would not fail severely, per- 
haps, justly, to reprove. But uutil all men shall be so fashioned, 
as to think and feel in their private hours, and in the secret re- 
cesses of their hearts, according to the very letter of the law, 
and shall in every respect act as a legislator may desire, he will 
do well to adapt his centrivances to their natures; and, if he 
would not be disappointed, he had best lay his account with 
their following their own inclinations, in all cases where he can- 
pot prevent them. We have put thecase of prosecutors and 
witnesses. ‘To jurors the observation applies with equal force. 
But the evil effects of the system on that class, are far more to 
be lamented ; and we should in vain hope to describe them so 
| plainly and so sorcibly at the same time, as by extracting the 
following admirable note from Sir Samuel Romilly’s pamphlet. 

* The latitude which juries allow themselves in estimating the va- 
lue of property stolen, with a view to the punishment which is to be 
the consequence of their verdict, is an evil of very great magnitude. 
Nothing can be more pernicious, than that jurymen should think 
lightly of the important duties they are called upon to discharge, or 
should acquire a habit of trifling with the solemn oaths they take. 
And yet, ever since the passing of the acts which punish with death 
the stealing in shops or houses, or on board ships, property of the 
different values which are there mentioned, juries have, from mo- 
tives of humanity, been in the habit of frequently finding, by theig 
verdicts, that the things stolen were worth much less than was clear- 
ly proved to be their value. It is held, indeed, by some of the 
Anaad (whether by all of them, and upon all occasions, I am ot 
certain), that juries in favour of life may fairly, in fixing the value 
of the property, take into their consideration the depreciation of 
money which has taken place since the statutes passed; or, in the 
words of Mr. Justice Blackstone, “ may reduce the present nominal 
value of money to its antient standard.”* To show, therefore, to 
what an extent juries have assumed to themselves a power of dis- 
pensing with the law in this respect, it will Le proper to refer to the 
earliest trials, for these offences, that I happen tu have met with, 

‘In the year 1731-2, which was only thirty-two years atter the 


* Coma. vol. iv. p. 239. 
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act of King William, and only sixteen after the act of Queen Ann, 
a period during which there had scarcely been any sensible diminu. 
tion in the value of money, it appears from the sessions papers, that, 
of thirty-three persons indicted at the Old Bailey for stealing pri. 
vately in shops, warehouses, or stables, goods to the value of five 
shillings and upwards, only one was convicted, twelve were acquit. 
ted, and twenty were found guilty of the theft; but the things stolen 
were found to be worth less than five shillings. Of fifty-two persons 
tried in the same year at the Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling. 
houses, money, or other property, of the value of forty shillings, 
only six were convicted, twenty-three were acquitted, and twenty. 
three were convicted of the larcency, but saved from a capital pu. 
nishment by the jury stating the stolen property to be of less value 
than forty shillings. In the following years, the numbers do not dif. 
fer very materially from those in the year 1731. 


‘Some of the causes which occurred about this time are of sucha 
kind, that it is difficult to imagine by what casuistry the jury could 
have been reconciled to their verdict. It may he proper to mention 
a few of them.—Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in September 1732, for 
stealing in a dwelling-house one broad piece, two guineas, two half 
guineas, and forty-four shillings in money. She confessed the fact, 
and the jury found her guilty, but found that the money stolen was 
worth only thirty-nineshillings. Mary Bradley, in May 1732, wasin. 
dicted for stealing in a dwellinghouse, lace which she had offered to 
sell for twelve guineas, and for which she had refused to take eight 
guineas; the jury, however, who found her guilty, found the lace 
te be worth no more than thirty-nine shillings. Wm. Sherrington, 
in October 1732, was indicted for stealing privately in a shop, goods 
which he had actually sold for 1/. 5s., and the jury found that they 
were worth only 4s, 10d. 


«In thecase of Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for 
privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, 
value 3/. 10s.; it was proved that the prisoner had sold them fora 
guinea and a half, to a witness who was produced on the trial ; and 
yet the jury found him guilty of stealing what was only of the value 
of 4s. 10d. In another case, that of George Dawson and Joseph 
Hitch, also indicted in February 1773, it appeared that the two pri- 
soners, in company together at the same time, stole the same goods 
privately ina shop, and the jury found one guilty to the amount of 
4s. 10d., and the other to the amount of 5s.; that is, that the same 
goods were at one and the same moment of different values. This 
monstrous proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson, who 
was capitally convicted, bad been tried before at the same sessions 
for a similar offence, and had been convicted of stealing to the a- 
mount only of 4s.10d. The jury seem to have thought, that having 
had.the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not entitled to it a 
second time: or in other words, that having once had a pardon at 
their hands, he had no further claims upon their mercy.’ p. 65—67. 
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The able and satisfactory refutation of Dr. Paley, which forms 
a considerable portion of this tract, we regret that we cannot 

rsue in detail. Earnestly entreating the reader’s best atten- 
tion to it, we must close our account of the publication with a 
very eloquent passage, in which one of Dr. Paley’s positions is 
commented on—the most paradoxical, and yet the most mis- 
chievous, in the whole reasonings of this writer upon the sub- 
ject of Criminal Law. We allude to the argument by which he 
contests the maxim, that it is better ten guilty persons should 
escape than one innocent man suffer. Again referring to Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s own pages for the full and convincing refuta- 
tion of Paley’s doctrine, we shall here only present the concluding 
passage of it to the reader’s admiration. 

‘When the guilty escape, the law has merely failed of its intend- 
ed effect ; it has done no good, indeed, but it has done no harm. 
But when the innocent become the victims of the law, the law is not 
merely ineflicient—it does not merely fail of accomplishing its in- 
tended object—it injures the persons it was meant to protect—it cre- 
ates the very evi! it was to cure, and destroys the security it was 
made to preserve. 

“They ought rather,” continues Paley, “ to reflect, that be 
“who falls by a mistaken sentence, may be considered as falling for 
“his country, whilst he suffers under the operation of those rules, 
“by the general effect and tendency of which the welfare of the 
“community is maintained and upheld.” Nothing is more easy 
than thus to philosophize and act the patriot for others, and to arm, 
ourselves with topics of consolation, and reasons for enduring with 
fortitude the evils to which, not ourselves, but others, are exposed. 
Idoubt, however, very much, whether this is attended with any 
salutary effects. Instead of endeavouring thus to extenuate, and to 
reconcile to the minds of those who sit in judgment upon their fel- 
low-creatures, so terrible a calamity as a mistake in judicature to the 
injury of the innocent, it would surely be a wiser part to set before 
their eyes all the consequences of so fatal an error in their strong 
but real colours ;—to represent to them, that of all the evils which 
can befal a virtuous man, the very greatest is to be condemned, 
and to suffer a public punishment as if he were guilty ;—to see all 
his hopes and expectations frustrated ; all the prospects in which he 
is indulging, and the pursuits which he is following, for the benefit, 
perhaps, of those who are dearer to him than himself, brought to a 
close;—to be torn from the midst of his family ;—to witness the af- 
fiction they suffer, and to anticipate the still deeper affliction that 
awaits them—not to have even the sad consolation of being pitied ;— 
toseehimself branded with public ignominy ;—to leavea name which 
will only excite horror or disgust ;—to think that the children he 
leaves behind him, must, when they recal their father’s memory, 
hang down their heads with shame ;—to know that, even if at some 
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distant time, it should chance that the truth should be made evident, 
and that justice should be done to his name, still that his blood will 
have been shed uselessly for mankind—that his melancholy story will 
serve, wherever itis told, only to excite alarm in the bosoms of the 
best members of society, and to encourage the speculations for eva- 
ding the law, in which wicked men may indulge. 

* When we are weighing the evil of the punishment of one inno- 
cent man against that of the impunity of ten who are guilty, we 
ought to reflect, that the suffering of the innocent is generally at. 
tended, in the particular instance, with the escape of the guilty. In- 
stances have, indeed, occurred like that which | have already men- 
tioned of Calas, where a man has been offered up as a sacrifice to 
the laws, though the laws had never been violated ;—-where the tri- 
bunals had cominitted the double mistake of supposing a crime where 
none had been committed, and of finding a criminal where none could 
exist. These, however, are very gross, and therefore very rare ex- 
amples of judicial error. In most cases the crime is ascertained; 
and to discover the author of it is all that remains for investigation; 
and in every such case, if there follow an erroneous conviction, a 
twofold evil must be incurred, the escape of the guilty, as well as 
the suffering of the innocent. Perhaps, amidst the crowd of thos 
who are gazing upon the supposed criminal, when he is led out to 
execution, may be lurking the real murderer, who, while he con- 
templates the fate of the wretch before him, reflects with scorn upon 
the imbecility of the law, and becomes more hardened, and de 
rives more confidence in the dangerous career upon which he has 
entered.” 74—76. 

We should here have closed the remarks on Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s proposed reforms into which we have been led, had not 
the attempts that have been made by bigoted and interested men 
to cry down the object, as well as to distort the designs of his 
truly patriotic and humane labours, called for some more gene- 
ral notice. It is not our intention to go into the subject of his 
plans, generally, upon the present occasion ; but we conceive 
that a simple statement of what he has effected, and what he 
has proposed, unfortunately without success, may tend to dis- 
sipate at once the mist which the heats of personal and party 
animosity have raised round this admirable and most deservedly 
popular character; and to shew how far the charge of “ rash 
and daring innovation,” which has so wildly been launched at 
him, is founded in the facts. ‘Those who, without looking at 
the real extent of his different plans, may have heard of this 
imputation, we venture to predict, will be not a little astonished 
when they come to see the real state of the case. 

The first subject which engaged Sir Samuel Romilly’s atten- 
tion after he came into Parliament, must, we should sappose, 
be admitted on all hands to have been peculiarly appropriate ;— 
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one, which his professional habits singularly well qualified him to 
deal with—the Bankrupt Law. From the manner in which his 
legislative labours have been treated, those who do not know 
much of this learned person might be tempted to imagine, that 
he was some wild enthusiast, rushing from his study, in utter 
ignorance of the world, to pull down the established judicial 
system with which he was unacquainted, and erect another up- 
on his own speculative and fantastical views. But we believe 
the bulk of our readers are aware, that he belongs, neither to 
this description, nor to that other class which the country has 
some experience of ; and which, with the cry of innovation on 
their lips, dabble to no small extent in legislative changes—nar- 
row-minded and violent persons—brought up to the profession 
of the law, and vainly attempted to be pushed into its employ- 
ments by the hand of power and patronage—but wholly unable 
either to acquire practice themselves, or to retain that which is 
thrust upon them, and ever ready to abandon the trade as hope- 
less, for offices where court favour may be powerful enough to 
support them. Sir Samuel Romilly was not of this cast. He 
had, by the force of his own learning and talents, and the most 
spotiess integrity, risen to the very heights of professional ambi- 
tion, before he was even heard of in Parliament ;—and when he 
approached the important subjects of the Bankrupt Law, and the 
Law of Debtor and Creditor in general, he was, beyond all ques- 
tion or pretence of rivalry, the first man in the courts of Equity 
inthis country. ‘The reforms, which he here began with suggest- 
ing, were the result of his own observation, in the course of a 
practice the most various and extensive ;—and moderate as 
they were in extent, they are much greater changes than any of 
those which he has since ventured to recommend. In addition 
to those undoubted intrinsic advantages, he possessed acciden- 
tally another, at the time to which we are referring, that of 
being his Majesty’s Solicitor-General ;—and to this we, in all 
et, owe the comparatively slight opposition with which 
is first and most important measures were carried. 

It is, no doubt, known to the reader, that, by the original 
and fundamental principles of the Bankrupt Law, the whole 
estate of the bankrupt vests in the assignees under the commis- 
sion by relation, from the time of the act of bankruptcy ;—so 
that all his dealings, with respect to the estate after the act of 
bankruptcy,—all bis conveyances or payments to others, and all 
their payments of debts due to him, are liable to be rescinded by 
the assignees. ‘The numerous hardships consequent on the rigo- 
tous prosecution of this principle, und its utter repugnance to the 
state of things in a commercial country, had very early occa- 
sioned a relaxation of it ;—and, by the statues of 1. Jac. 1.c.15, 
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and 21. Jac. I. c. 19, protection had been given to payments of 
debts bond fide due to the bankrupt, before the debtor knew of 
his bankruptcy, and to purchasers for a valuable consideration 
from the bankrupt, where the commission w1s not sued out 
within five years after the act of bankruptcy. But further re- 
laxation being sound necessary, by the 19. Geo. IL. c. 32, further 
protection was extended to persons dealing with the bankrupt, 
againts the effects of the principle of relation, in respect of secret 
acts of bankruptcy. It protects receipts of money by bond fide 
creditors, in the usual course of trade, in respect of goods sold 
to the bankrupt, or bills drawn, negociated, or accepted by him, 
The principle of relation was, however, still much too rigorous; 
and, in some particulars which the statutes of James 1. and Geo, 
iI. had not even touched, it was productive of the most intoler- 
able hardships. The bond fide debts contracted subsequent toa 
secret act of bankruptcy with persons wholly ignorant of that 
act, could not be proved under the commission ;—and, what was 
still worse, a commission regularly sued out, upon the petition 
of a creditor wholly ignorant of any secret act of bankruptey 
committed prior to the contracting of his debt, and regularly 
proceeded in through all its stages, was liable to be avoided, 
and, with all the proceedings under it, utterly annulled, upon 
the discovery of some secret act of bankruptcy prior to the 
petitioning creditor's debt. To remedy such great evils, and 
to relax generally the principle of relation, according to a fixed 
and immutable rule, were the chief objects of the 46. Geo. IIL. 
c. 135, the first of Sir Samuel Romilly’s acts. Besides allowing 
bond fide debts to be proved, notwithstanding previous secret 
acts of bankruptcy, and protecting the commission and pro- 
ceedings from such acts, provided that, in either case, the cre 
ditor was ignorant of them, this statute protects all dealings with 
the bankrupt bond fide had, about two months before the date 
of the commission, from the effects of a prior act of bankruptcy, 
provided the person dealing with the bankrupt had no notice of 
that act, or of the bankupt’s insolvency, or his stopping pay- 
ment. These are the principle enactments of this statute :—And, 
that they form a most important amendment of the Law, can be 
doubted by no one who is not ready to defend every existing abuse 
and injustice and impolicy,—and to maintain that every thing 1s 
perfect which has been made law before a certain date. 

The statute which we have now been considering was amend- 
ed in some respects by another, which its author carried through 
parliament in 1809, the 49. Geo. III. c. 121. The alterations 
made on the former related to points which we have not spect- 
fied; chiefly to the provision of that statute, which made a doc- 
ket struck notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, whether a com- 
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mission was sued out upon it or not. But this last statute 
introduced many salutary changes into the proceedings under 
commissions ;— it enlarged the facilities of proving debts—it ex- 
tended to executions and attachments against lands and goods 
the protection from the effects of secret acts of bankruptcy which 
the former statute had given to bond fide dealings with the bank- 
rupt—and it enacted, that the production of the commission and 
proceedings should in all actions, by, or against, the assignees, 
be evidence of the trading, the act of bankruptcy, and the peti- 
tioning creditor’s debt; unless notice be previously given of an 
intention to contest these points, and dispute the validity of the 
commission. We believe the general experience of the profes- 
sion has decided in favour of these alterations; and that the on- 
ly doubt which remains relates to another, and perhaps the most 
material branch of the act, by which the concurrence of three- 
fifths in oumber and value of the creditors is declared sufficient 
to grant the bankrupt’s certificate and discharge, instead of four- 
fifths, the proportion formerly required. Luto the merits of this 
point, however, it would be inconsistent with the plan of this 
sketch to enter. We are confident, that the question will re- 
ceive a full and rigorous, though candid, scrutiny among the 
learned persons within whose province it lyes to decide it; and 
weare no less persuaded, that the first to acknowledge he has 
been wrong, and to assist in correcting the error, will be the li- 
beral and ingenious author of the measure, if a further trial shall 
convince hun that the old proportion is preferable.* 

In the next measure which Sir Samuel Romilly proposed, he 
would, in all probability, have been equally successful, but for 
the change of ministry which took place while his bill was pass- 
ing through the House of Commons. By the law of England, 
the creditor has his election (except in the case of debts to the 
Crown—for the other kinds of extent are obsolete), of taking ei- 
ther the property or the person of the debtor+ in satisfaction of 





























































































































* We refer our readers, for many important observations on these 
subjects, to the excellent pamphlet published by Mr. Evans, entitled, 
‘A letter to Sir Samuel Romilly.’ This is the same gentleman to 
whom the world is indebted (among other valuable publications) for 
atranslat.on of Pothier’s work, with most learned and useful com- 
Mentaries; and certainly there are few members of the profession 
who adorn it with more depth and variety of legal learning. 

t He may take, in the first instance, the goods in execution; and 
then, for the part of the debt remaining unsatisfied, he may take the 
person of the debtor ; or he may take the goods, and the profits of the 
land already accruing (a remedy nearly obsolete); or he may take the 
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his debt ;—and if he takes his real estate, he can only seize one 
half of the land, out of the profits of which he may satisfy one 
debt. This remedy is not a very ample, nor a very easy one in 
all cases ; but there is one case in which it wholly fails. If 
person owes money on simple contract, and dies before any 
judgment has been obtained, unless he Jeaves personals, the 
creditor has no claim upon his estate, however extensive it may 
be, and how little soever burthened with debts by speciality, and 
however free from the fetters of av entail. Thus a man may owe 
upon bill, note of hand, or account with his tradesmen, ten or 
twenty thousand pounds—he may die and leave his son, ors 
stranger, a clear landed estate to the amount of twenty thousand 
a year:—Not one of his creditors can come upon this estate 
for payment. When Sir Samuel Romilly broached this subject, 
the evil was still more enormous, A person might engage 
in trade to the largest amount—he might, for example, by the 
issue of bank notes, obtain possession of hundreds of thousands 
—he might vest all this in land ;—if he died, and left the land 
to his family, or to a stranger, the creditors, with whose m 

it had been bought, could not touch an acre of it.* Sir Se 
muel Ro milly, therefore, introduced a bill to make the freehold 
estates of persons dying indebted, assets for the payment of 
their simple contract debts. He cautiously abstained from 
touching copyhold estates—he proposed that specialty crediton 
should still have full preference ; yet great exception was taken at 
such ‘ daring innovation ;’—an attempt was made to raise an® 
larm among the aristocracy, by acry of the landed interest be 
ing in danger ; and the supporters of the bill were openly ac 
cused of insulting the memory, and undervaluing the ‘ wisdom 
‘ of our ancestors.’ It would be a tedious and unprofitable task 
to expose such base follies as these ;—to ask what honour the 
aristocracy could derive from a privilege to cheat their creditors, 


goods, and a moiety of the land, to hold by e/egit until the debt is sat- 
isfied. He cannot take the person first, and then the goods ; nor can 
he take the person and tL iand. For debts by statute-merchant and 
statute-staple, he could have taken all three by extent ; but these kinds 
of recognisance being now obsolete, the only extent in use is that it 
sued for debts due to the Crown; and to satisfy these, goods, lands 
and person are all liable, and the lands even in the hands of a bond 
fide purchaser for a valuable consideration, Our readers, in ths 
part of the United Kingdom, will readily excuse us for mentioning 
these particulars, as necessary to prevent mistakes. 

* There were innumerable cases of this kind; and one is pretty 
well known, in which the debtor destroyed himself to defraud his 
creditors, and left his, or rather their, land to his heir. 
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of which no honest man ever did in fact avail himself, and which 
notoriously is only beneficial to the most unpricipled of men ;—to 
demand where is the consistency of protecting the landed estate 
of a man the moment he dies, while you leave it at the mercy of 
elegit during his lifetime,—or to suggest that every session pro- 
mulgates, and of necessity must promulgate laws, by which the 
‘laws of our ancestors’ are repealed, and their ‘ wisdem’ disre- 
if, indeed, it be disregarding their wisdom, to do the 
very things which, in all probability, they would have been too 
wise to leave undone, had they been called to legislate in cir- 
cumstances like ours. Nevertheless, these topics, if such they 
may be termed, were eagerly caught, for the purpose of exciting 
damour. The No-Popery cry being raised, the ministry with 
which Sir Samuel Romilly was connected were turned out ;— 
and, on the day of their resigning, the same courtiers (we allude 
tothe secret advisers of the King and Royal Family), * unable 
resist the abolition of the Slave-Trade, so hateful in their 
ight, consoled themselves for its being extorted from them on 
very day, by rejecting Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill. 
»During the short session in summer 1807 whichsoon followed, 
he renewed his efforts with exemplary perseverance, and succeeded 
mcarrying a portion, but the. most material part, of the former 
e. It was enacted, by the 47. Geo. III, st. 2. c. 84, that 
e freehold estates of persons deceased, who were, during their 
Bee traders within the bankrupt laws, shall be assets for the 
payment of their simple contract debts, preference being given 
totheir specialty debts. How much soever we may rejoice et so 
Wise and just a bill having received the sanction of Parliament, 
itis not very easy to descry the consistency of the silent acquies- 
gence given to this measure, with the loud outcry raised against 
the other a few months before. 
, In the same short session, Sir Samuel Romilly carried another 
act, which might be thought to trench somewhat on parliamen- 
tary privilege; and indeed would, in all probability, have been 
thrown out, had it been proposed to Parliament after three 
years additional experience had taught most of our public men 
far higher lessons of privilege. Members of Parliament had a 
Most useless, and in many cases oppressive, right, when sued in 
courts of equity, of receiving, at the cost of the plaintiff, a copy 
of the bill fled against them. The expense of this not being al- 


*It is a melancholy but unquestionable fact, that his Majesty, 
the Prince of Wales, and the whole of the Royal F amily have (with 
the honourable exception of the Duke of Gloucester), uniformly and 
zealously opposed the abolition of the Slave-Trade. ‘The courtiers 
have of course agreed. 

VOL. XIX. NO. 38, 53 
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lowed in costs when the suit was determined in favour of the 
plaintiff, a serious burden was imposed upon every one clai 
his rights against those having privileges of Parliament, a burthen 
quite sufficient to prevent the suit, where the value of the matter 
in dispute was inconsiderable, or where (as frequently happens) 
several must be made parties to the bill who were members of 
Parliament. By the 47. Geo. III. st. 2. c. 40, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly put an end to this odious privilege, as far as regards mem. 
bers of the House of Commons, . 

The next subject which engaged his attention, is so closely 
connected with the refurms discussed at large in the former part 
of this article, that we shall not enlarge further upon it, than 
merely to indicate it. Since the reign of Elizabeth(8. E/iz. ¢.4), 
the picking of pockets had been punishable as a capital felony; 
though, for a long time past, like the acts already’ discussed, 
this penalty never had been inflicted, unless something else came 
out against the culprit. By the 48. Geo. LIL. c. 199, this of 
fence is made a felony within clergy, and punishable with trang 
portation or imprisonmeut. It seems strange that the legis 
ture which repealed the statute of Ehzabeth, should, immedi- 
ately afterwards, have made such a stand against the repeal of 
the statutes of Anne, William III, and George II, so often 
above referred to. The argument is the very same in all these 
cases; and it was treated im the same way when broached i 
Parliament. Nevertheless, Sir Samuel Romilly having attemp 
ed twice to carry these last bills, was defeated sometimes in the 
one, and sometimes in the other House; so that the objection. 
able laws remain on our statute-book, and the evil practice still 
subsists in full force. With a discrimination, however, whiehwe 
must rejoice in, without pretending to comprehend the grounds 
of it, the same persons who so vehemently and successfully re 
sisted the innovations attempted upon the statutes of Ki 
William and Queen Anne, have suffered Sir Samuel to cat- 
ry a bill repealing the capital part of the felony created by the 
more recent act 18. Geo. IJ. c. 27, against stealing from bleach- 
ing grounds; and, while we write, intelligence has reached us of 
his having been permitted to carry a repeal of that most sav- 
guinary and disgraceful law (39. Eliz. c. 17.), inflicting the pu- 
vishment of death on soldiers and sailors who shall be found 
begging without testimonials of their discharge ;—a law which 
was far too barbarous to be executed later than a very few years 
after it was made. 

This statement of the seven bills which Sir Samuel Romilly 
has succeeded in carrying, and of the four in which he has 
failed, may serve to show the reader, not previously acquainted 
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with these matters, what the real extent is of those reforming 
aiid innovating designs about which he must have heard so 
much. He will probably rise from the consideration of the 
subject, with a conviction that no clamours were ever raised 
upon a more slender groundwork ; and will feel disposed, after 
contemplating the sum of his legislative labours, to admire, 
for his exemplary caution, and temperance, and wisdom, the 
man, whom he has been accustomed to venerate for his devo- 
tion ‘o the cause of liberty, and to love, for the purity of his 
blameless life, and the generous warmth of his feelings towards 
his fellow-creatures. From such grateful reflections, we would 
not rashly or hastily, withdraw the reader of these pages to the 
spectacle he will encounter, upon casting his eye towards the 
antagonists of this eminent legislator. But our sketch, feeble at 
the best, would be still more imperfect, if we forgot to note, 
that they who thus persecute, with their base clamours, the au- 
thor of such moderate and disinterested reforms as we have been 
discussing —they who affect to hold up this profound and practi- 
eal lawyer as a theorist rashly seeking the destruction of English 
jotisprudence,—they who would set a mob upon him if they durst, 
for striving to render the people more virtuous, more peaceful, 
more orderly—without any party view or bias whatsoever—(for 
the faction whose cause he espouses is that of his country and his 
kind}——They, are the very men who for the last twenty years 
have been tampering with every principle and bulwark of the 
constitution,—levelling about them to serve party and personal 
interests, all the fundamental laws of the realm.—suspending the 
statutes in which the English government is embodied,*—vio- 
lating the solemn compacts between prince and people, upon 
Which the throne was limited to the reigning family,*—repeal- 
itg the safeguards of the estates annexed to the Crown, in order 
te humour, or enrich, the individual who, for the time, happens 
to wear it,{—multiplying capital felonies, im order at one time 
0 crush the spirit of the people,+ at another, to protect some 
wading company in its undue gains,{—and (to pass over num- 

less lesser extravagances) oversetting the most ancient and 
venerable parts of the law of the laud, by interfering between 
debtor and creditor, landlord and tenant,—destroying the ex- 
isting contracts of the former, aud the established securities of 


the latter i 


eT 
** Habeas Corpus,---Bill of Rights, &c, 
t 39. Geo. IIT c. 88. repealing 1 Ann, t. 1. ¢.7. 
+ Gagging Bills. 
§ Bank Bills. 
{ The Bank Note Bills of 1811 and 1812. 
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Arr. VIL. Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the Summe 
of the year 1810. By Sir GEorGE MACKENZIE, Bart. to, 
Constable & Co. Edinburgh. Longman & Co. &c. Londop, 
1811. 


oe ND is perhaps the country in the whole world where¢. 
vilization has proceeded the greatest length, considering the 
phsical difficulties it has had to encounter. In a semote island, 
situatedon the farthest verge of the habitable globe ; encompassed 
by polar ice, and ravaged by voleanic fire; ina climate where 
along winter, cold, dark and tempestuous, is succeedéd bya 
short summer, so little genial that it is insufficient to ripen grain 
of any species :—In such a country, it is wonderful that theip. 
dustry of man has been able to do more than to supply the most 
urgent of his wants. Yet, here, learning flourished at a very ear. 
ly period; poetry was cultivated; and here the mythology of 
the northern nations wae first reduced into a systematic form, 
A people, independent and free, enacting their own laws, and 
choosing their own magistrates, found, in the possession of thes 
inestimable blessings, what was more than a compensation for 
all the physical evils, which they endured. Accordingly, while 
feudal tyranny, by the bloodshed and oppression to which it every- 
where gave birth, retained the finest countries of Europe ina 
state of barbarism ;—liberty and peace, with learning and the arts 
in their train, took refuge in this inhospitable clime ; and found, 
on the confines of the polar circle, an asylum which the plain 
of France or Italy could not have afforded them ;—a memorable 
exawple how much worse the sufferings are, produced by art, 
than those produced by nature. 

Iceland, indeed, in the state to which it is now reduced, 
does not exhibit so agreeable a spectacle. The physical evils 
remain, and perhaps have increased; but the moral and po- 
litical resources, by which their bitterness was allayed, have 
nearly vanished. ‘The conquest of Iceland by the Norwegian 
princes, and the union of Norway to the crown of De 
mark, have converted Iceland into the poor appendage of a 
absolute monarch. In the ignorance of political economy, of 
the contempt for it which always prevails in such governments, 
even the means devised for promoting the advantage of this ut 
fortunate island, have proved fatal to its prosperity ; and the ex 
clusive privilege of acommercial company—an engine of such de- 
structive power, that even the wealth of India is, as has been 
found by experiment, hardly able to withstand it—quickly prov- 
ed ruinous to Iceland. The arts, however, the knowledge and 
the learning, which once flourished so remarkably in that island, 
have not entirely abandoned it; and there still remains much to 
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excite and to gratify the curiosity of an enlightened traveller. The 
manners of civilized nations, however much they may resemble one 
another, must assume a different aspect in countries of which the 
natural history is very different ; and it must be always interesting 
to observe, when the change is great, how the former of these ac- 
commodate themselves to the latter, and how they contrive to di- 
minish the evils which they cannot remove. In the instance of 
Iceland, there is added to all this the peculiarities of its natural 
history, derived from the extensive operation of volcanic fire. 

It has accordingly been three times visited by travellers from 
Britain, within the last forty years. In 1772, Sir Joseph Banks, 
who had already circumnavigated the globe, thought it worth 
while to visit the shores of Iceland; being willing, it would 
seem, after having seen the most delightful dwelling of savage 
life, to look on civilization in its poorest abode. He was accom- 
panied by Drs. Solander and Lind, and by M. Von Troil, who 
afterwards, in a series of letters, gave some account of Iceland. 

ln the year 1789, Iceland was again visited by Sir John 
Stanley, accompanied by some other gentlemen, who sailed with 
him from Leith. An analysis of the water of the Geyser, so re- 
markable for the silicious incrustations it produces, made by 
Dr. Black, was a consequence of this voyage. To the account 
of this analysis was added a letter of Sir John Stanley, which 
» caused much regret that the author of such a lively and pictur- 

ue description should not have favoured the public with a 
i ectount of his observations, 

Jn the beginning of summer 1810, Sir George Mackenzie, 
accompanied by Dr. Holland and Mr Bright, performed the 
same voyage; and the volume before us gives an account of the 

of Iceland visited by these gentlemen. Iceland is a very 
c island ; but its coasts only are inhabited, and of these the 
part that is most accessible and best known, is that which 
fronts the south-west. It was for this part that our travellers 
shaped their course; and the tract they visited comprehends 
an extent of about 120 miles in length along the coast in a 
direction nearly north-west, by a breadth that varies from 40 
to20 miles. Ina country, consisting almost entirely of rocks 
orof marshes, where there are no roads, the horses weak, and 
the people slow, motion must needs be difficult; and to have 
visited so large a tract of country, in the course of an Icelandic 
summer, required no small share of activity. The line of the 
coast being deeply indented by the sea, is, in fact, much longer 
than could be inferred from the measures above mentioned. 

south-west corner of the island sends out two extensive 
promontories, between which a deep gulph, called the Fazé Fi- 
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ord, is included. The south promontory, called the Guldbri 
Syssel, is about 45 miles long, by 10 or 12 broad, and stretc 
es a little to the south of west. The northern promontory, 
the Snafell Syssel, or the district of Snowy Mountains, is some. 
what longer, considerably broader, and nearly parallel to the 
former. ‘The distance of these promontories, measured ab 
the bottom of the gulph, is about 40 miles in a straight ling, 
Our travellers went round the shores of these promontories, 
andalso along those of the intervening country, besides tra. 
versing them in several directions, and extending theirexcur- 
sion also inland north-east to the Geyser, and east to Heck 
and the Obsidian rock, distant about 90 geographical miles 
from Reikavic, the place where they landed, and the metropolis 
of Iceland, situated on a point of land on the north side of 
the Guldbringé Syssel. 

This is the country examined; but it is not from the extent 
of the field, but from the minuteness, the accuracy, and the 
selection of the observations, that the merits of a traveller are 
to be estimated. In this respect, great praise, we think, is 
due to Sir George Mackenzie and his associates. The objects 
to which their attention has been directed, appear to have been 
well chosen; and no opportunity has been lost of acquiring in- 
formation concerning either the past or the present state of the 
country, the manners of the inhabitants, their arts, education, 
laws, &c.; or concerning the natural history of a country ren 
dered interesting by the very severity with which nature has 
treated it, and by the unparalleled extent to which voleanic 
fire has carried its operations. On the spirit, therefore, the 
activity, and the judgment with which these travels have been 
conducted, we mean to bestow our unqualified approbation, 
and to pot them out as highly worthy of imitation. The 
account with which the public is here presented, is written 
with great plainness and simplicity, The narrative is clear 
and lively; and the pictures it draws, whether moral or phy- 
sical, carry with them every appearance of accuracy and good 
faith. On some occasions, the detail perhaps is more mi- 
nute than was quite necessary; and circumstances are now 
and then dwelt on, which, though they might affect the com- 
fort of the travellers at the time, do not throw much light ei- 
ther upon the natural or moral history of the country. Yet, 
this does not frequently occur ; and as it only makes the. pic- 
ture more complete, and serves as a security that nothing ma- 
terial is omitted, it is in reality better than the opposite ex- 
treme, where a narrative, meagre and bare of circumstances, 
always produces a suspicion that something, essential, and tend- 
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ing to develope characters, moral or physical, has been omitted. 

We shall first present our readers with an account of what re- 
lates to the manners of the inhabitants; and next of what re- 
spects the natural history of the country. 


On landing at Reikavic, they were received with kindness and 
hospitality ; and as it was yet too early in the season (7th May) 
for setting out on any distant excursion, they remained there for 
some time, and had an opportunity of becoming well acquaint- 
ed with the principal people, among whom they found several 
men of learning and information. ‘They gave a ball to the ladies 
at Reikavic, of which the account is amusing, as it shows how 
differently the same object is pursued in different situations. 
Atlength, they became impatient to set out; and im this first 
tour they walked on foot, and only used horses for carrying their 
baggage. A young man who had been educated as a priest, and 
who spoke Latin tolerably well, was hired to attend them as their 
guide. 

‘ Early in the morning,’ says Sir George, ‘ the preparation for 
our journey began; but the motions of the Icelanders were so slow, 
and there were so many discussions about distributing the loads 
on the horses, that it was past two in the afternoon before all was 
ready. The pack-saddles consist of square pieces of light spungy 
turf cut from the bogs. These are tied on with a rope; and a piece 
of wood, fitted to the horse’s back with a peg projecting from each 
side, is fastened over the turf, and from these pegs the baggage is 
suspended. The Icelanders pretend to be very nice in balancing the 
loads; but I do not recbllect to have ever travelled two miles with- 
dut stopping ten times to rectify the baggage. When all the horses 
ate louded, they are fastened to each other, head to tail, and thus 

din order. The horses are very hardy, and patient of fatigue, 
easily startled. Every Icelander, of whatever rank, can shoe a 
horse ; the shoes are plain, and the nails, which are very large, are 
driven firmly through the hoof, and carefully doubled over. In this 
simple state the shoes remain firm, till worn out or broken. Travel- 
lers always carry a supply of shoes and nails on long journies, 
When iron is scarce, the horns of sheep are made use of for horse 
shoes. The day we set out on was fine ; but snow showers were fal- 
ling on the mountains round us. We passed through a bare, dismal 
country, among low hills; till, not far from Havnefiord, we entered a 
rough path, where we saw the first marks of subterraneous fire. The 
melted masses of lava seemed to have been heaved up in every di- 
rection, and had assumed all sorts of fantastic forms ;—on every side 
ebasms and caverns presented themselves. When we least expected 
it; we descried the town of Haonefiord situated in the midst of the 
lava, and so placed, that the houses obtained complete shelter from 


masses of matter that had formerly carried destruction in their 
course,’ 
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The following account seems well calculated to give an idea 
of an Icelandic landscape, and of the face of this very singular 
country. 

* Having passed a low ridge of hills, we descended into a valley 
filled with lava, which is connected with that about Havnefiord, and 
has evidently proceeded from the same source. Along the edge of 
this we travelled for about two miles, and then began to ascenda 
ridge covered with slight slags. We observed that the lava had run 
down on the east side of the valley, and, in some places it appeared, 
as if it had ascended. The ascending of lava is a well known fact, 
though in ‘examining a cold mass, this circumstance strikes an inex 
perienced observer as something wonderful. It is caused by the 
formation of a crust on the cooling of the surface ; and a case or tube 
being thus produced, the lava rises in the same manner as water in 
a pipe. Beyond this spot we saw the most dreadful effects of sub- 
terraneous heat all around us ; and, as far as the eye could reach over 
a wide extended plain, nothing appeared to relieve it from the black 
rugged lava, which had destroyed the whole of the district. The 
surface was swelled into knobs, from a few feet in diameter to forty or 
fifty, many of which had burst, and disclosed caverns lined with 
melted matter in the form of stalactities. Near this place we went 
to visit a cave which had been described to us. It was nothing more 
than an extensive hollow formed by one of those blisters og bubbles 
in the lava, hundreds of which we had walked over. The bottom of 
it was coverered with ice, and numerous icicles hung from the roof, 
The distance to the farther end was 55 yards; the height not more 
than 7 or 8 feet. The inside was lined with melted matter dispo- 
sed in many singular forms. 

«In our progress to-day, we passed by the source of the river Kald- 
ae, which is a large basin at the bottom of a hollow, into which nu- 
merous streams empty themselves. After running about two miles, 
this river entirely disappears, and is lost among the lava, We met 
with a number of little craters, ina stream of lava less rugged than 
the rest. In one of them, the melted matter had formed a sort of 
dome, about 25 feet in diameter, and open on one side. Within it was 
lined with an assemblage of stalactites, hanging in groups, very cu- 
curious and fantastic. 

* The houses of the Icelanders are all constructed nearly on the 
same plan. An outer wall of turf, about four feet and a half high, and 
six feet thick, encloses all the apartments. On the side facing the 
south are doors serving as entrances to the dwelling house, smithy, 
dairy, &c. From the door of the house is a long narrow passage, 
into which, on each side, the different apartments open. Between 
each of these is a thick partition of turf; and every apartment has @ 
separate roof, through which light is admitted by pieces of glass four 
or five inches square. The principal rooms of the better sort of 
houses have windows in front, consisting of several panes of glass. 
The turf walls, the earthen floors damp and filthy, make the smell 
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insupportable. There is no mode of ventilating any part of the 
house. The cottages of the poorest people are so very wretched 
that it is wonderful how any thing in the human form can breathe 
in them.’ 

We ought not to be astonished at this want of cleanliness: 
In such a climate as Iceland, warmth and shelter are arti- 
cles of first necessity, to the attainment of which every thing 
must be sacrificed; and more skill in architecture than fills to 
the share of a rude people, is required in such circumstances to 
reconcile airiness with warmth. In a country too, subject al- 
post to perpetual tempests, this difficulty is greatly increased, 
The hovels in Iceland, we have no doubt, are very bad, but 
probably not worse, allowing for the greater scantiness of re- 
sources, and the greater severity of climate, than are to be met 
with in a country with which we presume that Sir George 
Mackenzie is well acquainted ;—hovels, in the wretchedness and 

rtyof which, have beew reared many of those brave and 
dy men, to whom the military glory of Great Britain owes no 
imall share of its support. 

A visit toa clergyman, Mr Hialtalin, at Suarbar, presents a 
fore pleasant picture than the preceding. 

‘In the course of the evening,’ says Sir George,’ we had much 
conversation with our worthy host, who spoke Latin exceedingly 
yell, We obtained some interesting informanen relative to his pas 
frh; and had much reason to admire his paternal care of the flock 
committed to his charge. Ina population varying trom 200 to 210 
there are 15 married couples, {he annual number of births is 7; 
ofdeaths 6 or 7; of marriages not quite so much as 1, The parish 
b16 English nmles m length, and 10 in breadth; so that the popula- 
tion does not exceed 1} to a square mile. 

‘We were gratified with the sight of Mr. Hialtalin’s parish-regis- 
tet, in which ts an entry made annually of the state of each family 
in the parish. Under the head of each tamily weve entered, in se~ 
parate columns, the condition of each individual-—their age—whe- 
ther confirmed or not-—whether communicants or not—whether able 
to read—seneral conduct, abilities. &c.; also a list of the books be- 
longing to each family.’ 

In every situation, but especially in such a one as Iceland, 
where the comforts of life are so few, a pastor like Mr. Hialtalin 
Must be of inestimable value. He must appear as a friend and 
afather; as an angel sent from heaven, to dispel, by the light of 
teligion and truth, the evils by which his flock is so closely sur- 
rounded. He himself, in the midst of continual hardship and 
Piivation, enjoys the great advautage of occupying a place 

no distinction is to be obtained but by the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. {f the ministers of religion shall ever be ar- 
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ranged according to their real usefulness and importance to the 
world, how many Bishops and Cardinals will doff their mitres 
and their hats before the priest of Suarbar! 

The following will give a tolerably good notion of the manner 
of living of the people of the better sort. Sir George and his 
friends made a visit at the house of the Chief-justice Stephenson, 


‘ We were received very cordially, but with a considerable degree 
of form; and were ushered into the best room by Mr. Stephenson, 
who met us at the door, Almost immediately atter we had seated 
ourselves, the ladies of the family made their appearauce 5 and we 
had coffee, wine, biscuit, and English cheese, set before us. This 
was merely a prelude to a more substantial dinner, o: rather supper, 
which was brought in at eight o’clock. li consisted of boiled salmon, 
baked mutton, potatoes (trom England), sago and cream, London 
porter, and excellent port wine, We had no doubt that the ladies, 
who had prepared and brought in the dishes, would partake of them; 
and on our declining to take our seats before they had placed them- 
selves at table, we were surprised when told they had already dined, 
‘Tie females of the highest, as well as of the lowest rank, as in for 
mer times in our own country, seem to be regarded as mere servants, 
During the repast, our hostess stood at the door with her arms 
kimbo, looking at us; while her daughter, and another young wo 
man, were actively employed in changing the plates, and running 
backwards and forwards for whatever was wanted Occasionally her 
ladyship assisted in the rites of hospitality; and nextday when restraint 
was somewhat worn off, she and the young ladies chatted and joked 
with us, laughing heartily at our broken Icelandic, which was mixed 
with English and broken Danish, neicher of which they understood’ 


The husbandry of Iceland consists entirely in the manage 
ment of stock, as no corn is produced in the island. The crop 
of grass seems in many places to be considerable, though not 
nearly what, by proper attention, it might be rendered. They 
begin to cut their hay about the end of July; but Sir George 
observes, that he did not see any field in which plants either 
useless or very little nutricious, were not equal m quantity to 
those of greater value. All are cut down together by means of a 
short narrow scythe, with which the Icelanders work exped 
tiously and neatly. The rest of the process is much the same 
as with us in Scotland. The hay is kept chiefly for the cows; 
but in severe weather, a little is dealt out to the sheep and horses. 
When the whole is got in, a festival like our harvest-home takes 
place. Draining seems to be the species of improvement most 
wanted. 

The cattle, in point of size and appearance, are very like the 
largest of our Highlaud sorts, except that they have seldom hors. 
The cheep appear to be nearly the same with the old breed 
in the Highlands of Scotland, now nearly extinct. ‘The horses 
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are exceeding good. They are accustomed to scramble slowly 
threugh the bogs and over the rocks, and to dart rapidly for- 
ward whenever they come to dry and even ground. In travel- 
ling, each of the party has generally two or three horses with him, 
and he changes from one to another as they become tired. 

The wages given to servants, male and female, are from four 
to six rixdollars a-year, with food and clothing. The rix-doilar, 
which is paper, is worth 4s. English at par; but the govern- 
ment paper is greatly depreciated, and a guinea of gold passes 
for fifteen of these dollars. The rulers of Iceland have not, it 
would seem, discovered the expedient which does so much cre- 
ditto the wisdom of the British senate, that of preventing the 
depreciation of the paper by penal statutes. Every thing, 
such as weaving, spinning, knitung, forging horse-shoes, &c. 
isdone at home, and forms the household work m the long 
dismal winter of that climate. The extent of this home mauu- 
facture is doubtless the reason why clothing is a part of the wages 
of labour: such articles, in many of the situations in Iceland, 
cannot be had easily to purchase. While the people are occu- 
pied in these different works, one generally reads aloud from their 
tales and histories. Most families are supplied with such books, 
which they are careful to exchange with one another. 

The article on the education and literature of the Icelander 
isby Dr. Holland; and will be considered as singularly interest- 
ing by all who love to see the desire of knowledge, the great 
characteristic of man, going with him, to console and elevate 
his mind in the most remote and forlorn situations, A prelie 
minary dissertation, by the same gentleman, on the ancient his- 
toryof Iceland, displays great ingenuity and research; and we 
regret that we have not been able, for want of room, to make 
our readers acquainted with it. ‘ At the present time,’ Dr. 
Holland remarks,‘ there are many individuals living on this 
‘ remote spot, and from their situation, exposed to innumerable 
‘ privations, whose talents and acquirements would grace the 
‘ most refined circles of civilized society, ‘The business of edu- 
* cation is systematically carried on among all ranks of the inha- 
‘ itants; and the degree of information existing, even among 
* the lower classes, is probably greater than in almost any part 
* of Continental Europe.’ 

At present, the school at Bessasted is the only regular esta- 
blishment in Iceland, for what may be accounted academical 
education. It consists of three masters, and twenty-four scho- 
lars; and the head master, or Lector Theologie, has an annual 
salary of 600 rixdollars. At this time, the person who held that 
situation was Steingrim Jonson, a man of ability and learning. 
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The school is furnished witha library of twelve to fourteen hun 
dred volumes, containing some good editions of the classics; 
aud, beside books in Icelandic and Danish, a considerable num: 
ber in German, and some in English and French. 

Of the students educated here, a few ave sent to prosecute 
their studies at the University of Copenhagen: the rest are 
probably mostly settled in Iceland, as Danish priests. Even in 
this profound solitude, and entire seclusion from a! literary so- 
ciety, frequent instances occur, of men who retain their ardour 
for study, and pursue it successfully through life. This so often 
happens, Dr. Ho land says, that it may be regarded as a_pheno- 
menon requiring a particular explanation. The leisure afforded 
by the long winter of Iceland, he suggests as one of the most 
obvious causes that, by affording an opportunity, may produce 
a taste, for mental improvement. We must be permitted to re- 
mark, however, that without a strong predisposition to such ex 
ertions, the opportunity which reuurement affords wall be found 
of little avail. Even im academical mstitutions kindly intended 
to remove every cause of distraction, anxiety or care, that 
could turn away the mind from the steady pursuit of science or 
literature, how rarely is an effect produced that corresponds to 
the benevolent intentions of the founder! If anndst the cold 
and the damp, the darkness and the tempests of the polar circle, 
such effects more frequently arise, it must proceed from some 
favourable structure of the mind, or some happy combination of 
external causes, with which we are not sufficiently acquainted, 

Concerning the diffusion of knowledge among the lower ranks, 
Dr. Holland observes, that it is a very rare thing to meet with an 
Icelander who is unable to read and write, or who does not pos 
sess considerable intelligence on all subjects which he bas any 
access to examme. ‘ The instruction of his children,’ he adds, 
* forms one of his stated occupations ; and while the little earthen 
¢ hut which he inhabits is almost buried in the snow, and while 
‘darkness and desolation are spread universally around, the 
‘ light of an oil lamp illumines the page from which he reads 
‘ to his family the lessons of knowledge, religion and virtue.’ 
The importance that is attached to knowledge by all ranks, is 
attested by a very singular article in the ecclesiastical code of this 
country, which grants to the bishops, or even the inferior clergy, 
the power of preventing any marriage where the woman is ul- 
able to read. 

The books in the possession of the lower classes are chiefly 
of areligious nature. In many parishes, there is a small library 
belonging to the church, from which, under the superintendance 
of the priest, every family in the district may derive some little 
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addition to its means of instruction and improvement. How 
wonderful is all this in a country, where nature, aided by the 
utmost efforts of human industry, seems barely adequate to pro- 
vide for the articles of first necessity !—lIt iv because intellectual 
enjoyment is the only Juxury that the place affords /— 

The attainments of the icelanders with respect to languages, 
are very wonderful, and are among the circumstances that most 
forcibly attract the attention of a stranger. ‘ He sees men 
‘whose habitations bespeak a condition little removed from the 
‘ savage state ; men who are deprived of almost every comfort, 
‘and who, amid the storms of the surrounding ocean, seek in 
‘ their little boats the scanty provision on which their families 
‘depend. Among these very men he finds an acquaintance 
‘with the classical writings of antiquity, a taste formed on the 
‘models of Greece and Rome, and a susceptibility to all the 
‘beauties which these models disclose. While traversing the 
‘ country, he is often attended by guides who can communicate 
‘with him in Latin; aud, arriving at his place of rest for the 
‘night, he not unfrequently draws forth from his little’ smithy 
‘aman who addresses him in Latin, with great fluency and 
felegance. ‘The Icelanders abound in poetical compositions ; 
‘history is also a favourite study with them; but it is remark 
‘able, that in science and philoso, by they are uot at all dis- 
‘tinguished.’ Dr. Holland accounts for this last circumstance, 
by supposing that the confusion in which the natural history of 
the country appears, manifesting the action of so many un- 
known and astonishing powers, the operation of which seems so 
little subjected to rule, and so little guided by analogy, has over- 
whelmed their understandings, and disappvinted all attempts at 
generalization. It is certain, that the Icelanders are very su- 
perstitious, which is no doubt the consequence of living in the 
midst of u terrible and disorderly scene, where the facts can- 
not be reconciled with one another. We shall conclude this 
head with Dr. Holland’s remark, ‘ that this disparity of physical 
‘and moral circumstances is an interesting fact, not only in the 
‘history of Iceland, but in that of the human species. While 
‘the calamities of internal warfare, and the oppression of ty- 
‘rannical governments have clouded with ignorance and bar- 
*barity countries on which the sun of nature sheds his brightest 
‘beams, the possession of Peace, of Political Liberty, and well 
‘ordered Laws, has given both intellectual and moral exaltation 
‘toa community which has its abode on the very confines of 
‘the habitable globe.’ 

The natural-history of Iceland contains a great number of 
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rare and interesting objects. Among these we may reckon the 
Sulphur-mountains; one of which, on the south side of the 
Guldbringé district, is described by Sir George Mackenzie. At 
the foot of the mountain there was a bank composed of clay and 
sulphur, with steam issuing from all parts of it. From a ridge 
immediately above it, under which was a deep hollow, a pro. 
fusion of vapour arose, and a confused noise was heard, of boil. 
ing and splashing, joined to the roaring of steam escaping fiom 
crevices in the rock. The opposite side of the mountain was 
covered with sulphur, and clay of a white or yellowish colour, 
From whatever spot the sulphur was removed, steam instantly 
escaped ; and, in many places, the sulphur was so hot that they 
could scarcely touch it. From the smell it appeared that the 
steam was mixed with a small quantity of sulphurated hydrogene 
gas. When the thermometer was sunk a few inches into the 
clay, it rose almost to the boiling point. At the bottom of the 
hollow, they found a caldron of mud and water boiling with 
great vehemence. ‘The mud was in constaut agitation, and often 
thrown up to the height of 6 or 8 feet. In some places the 
quantity of sulphur was very great, and formed a smooth crust, 
beautifully chrystallized, and from a quarter of an inch to sevenl 
inches in thickness. The violence with which the steam issues 
through the crevices of the rock is in some places so great, 
that the noise may be heard at the distance of several miles, 
The visit to this place was not without danger. The sense 
tions, says Sir George, of a person standing on a support which 
feebly sustains him over an abyss where fire and brimstone are 
in dreadful and incessant action ;—having before him tremen- 
dous proofs of what is going on beneath ;—enveloped in thick 
vapours, and stunned with thundering noises ;—are hardly to 
be conceived by one who has not experienced them. 

Their next visit was to the hot springs of Geyser, situated 
considerably inland, and more than 60 miles east of Reikiawe. 
They are in a valley of considerable size, and on the side of the 
river. The principal fountain, the great Geyser, is in the mid- 
dle of a small eminence, which extends all round it, and is about 
7 feet high. ‘The basin in the middle is of an oval form, 56 feet 
in the longest diameter, and 46 in the shortest. This basin, 
when they arrived, was full of hot water, with a little ruvning 
out at one side. After examining some of the fountains in the 
neighbourhood, of which there are several, they returned to the 
great Geyser, where they were alarmed by a sound like the dit 
tant discharge of artillery, and the shaking of the ground. The 
water, after heaving several times, suddenly arose in a large co 
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Juma, accompanied by clouds of steam, to the height of 10 or 
12 feet. The column then seemed to burst, and, sinking down, 
caused the water to overflow in considerable quantity. This was 
followed by a succession of jets, to the number of 18, some of 
them rising to the height of 50 feet. After the last of these, 
the water disappeared from the basin, and sunk within a pipe 
about ten feet wide, which is in the centre of it. The perpendi- 
cular depth of the basin is about 3 feet, and that of the pipe 
appeared to be about 60. At 20 minutes past 6 in the evening, 
the pipe was full, and the water being within reach, its tempera- 
ture was found to be 20°. No great jet, however, took place for 
alongtime. ‘ We pitched our tents,’ says Sir George, ‘ at the 
distance of about 100 yards from the Geyser, and determined to 
keep watch by turns during the night. About 4 in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Bright, who happened to have the watch, gave the a- 
larm; and we saw water thrown up, and steam issuing with a 
tremendous noise, from a place within 50 yards of us, which 
we had not before remarked. There was little water; but the 
force with which the steam escaped, produced a white column of 
spray and vapour at least 60 feet high. We enjoyed this asto- 
nishing and beautiful spectacle till 7 o’clock, when it gradually 
disappeared. We conjectured this to be the fountain which Sir 
John Stanley has called the New Geyser.’ 

The beautiful and variegated petrifactions which surround the 
Geyser have been often described ; the leaves of birch and wil- 
low are seen converted into white stone, in a state of the most 
perfect preservation, every fibre being entire. Grass, rushes, 
and masses of peat, are in the same condition. On the outside 
of the mouth of the Geyser, the depositions, owing to the splash- 
ing of the water, are rough, and have been compared to the 
heads of Cauliflower. The inside of the basin is comparatively 
smooth ; and the matter forming it is more compact and dense 
than the exterior crust. Sir George and his friends carried off 
@ great quantity of these curious specimens; of which he has 
agg a very fine collection to the Royal Society of Edin- 

roh. 

it was not till the night after the explosion just mentioned, 
that they had the satisfaction to see the Great Geyser display its 
utmost magnificence. This happened about midnight. At 
that season of the year there was light enough to render the 
whole visible; and the effect was more striking, perhaps, from 
the partial obscurity. The fountain threw up a succession of 
magnificent jets, the highest of which reached to the height of 
90 feet. 

The internal structure necessary to produce those singular al- 
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ternations of activity and rest, even supposing a sufficiency of 
water and of heat to be provided, is not eas'ly conceived. That 
the elasticity of vapour is the great agent, and that the Geyser 
is a natural steam engine cannot be questioned. A great quan 
tity of steam is always thrown up with the water; and in some 
of the smaller fountains, bursts of steam are sometimes thrown 
up through the water, the ground at the same time being felt to 
tremble all round. Sir George has given a description of the 
manner in which he thinks that the Geyser may be produced, 
He conceives a cavity in the heart of a rock to be supplied with 
water by percolation; while a pipe, first bending to a lower 
level, sends up a perpendicular shaft, which opens at the sur 
face. The lower part of this cavity, and part of the shaft or 
neck, being filled with water, if heat contmue to be applied, 
@ quantity of steam will fill the part of the cavern between 
the surface of the water and the roof. The steam, thus en- 
closed, if the heat be continued, will increase in temperature, 
and acquire elasticity sufficient to force up the water in the 
shaft, and to throw it to a great height im the air. Thisis 
certainly a mechanism by which appearances similar to the 
Geyser may be produced; though, whether it be the actual 
process of nature, we may never be able to discover. Sir 
George observed a fountain, to which he gives the name of 
the Aliernating Geyser. It consisted of two jets from differ 
ent points; and the one began to rise always when the other 
ceased. He has proposed it asa problem in hydraulics, to 
contrive the means by which an alternation of this kind might 
be produced without the use of valves, which he thinks it pro- 
bable that nature does not employ. We see no reason, how. 
ever, for thinking that valves are not among the resources 
which nature has in store m the bowels of the earth. If we 
suppose a perpendicular pipe or shaft in which there is a com 
traction, and that above that contraction there lyes a large 
round and smooth stone, of size sufficient to shut the contract 
ed part of the pipe, but not completely to fill the superior or 
wider part, we have a valve of a very perfect kind, and one 
which, in strict conformity to analogy, we may imagine nature 
to possess. By means of such a valve, the jet of the Geyser 
might be produced, without the bent pipe m the description 
just given. 1t would be no objection to this theory, that such 
a valve as is here supposed, must be subject tu continual waste, 
and must in ime be msvfticient for the purpose. ‘The changes 
that take place in these fountains seem to show, that the me- 
chavism by which they are produced is not he most permanent. 
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We have already mentioned the extensive promontory that 
bounds the Gulf of Faxé on the north. This promontory is 
very mountainous, and the summits of the mountains are most- 
ly covered with snow. The name given to a mountain of this 
sort, in the Icelandic language, is Jokul; and the highest of 
these, situated at the very western extremity of the promon- 
tory, is called Suefell-Jokul, Mr. Holland and Mr. Bright as- 
cended to the top of the Jokul; and a very lively account of 
their excursion is given from the journal of the latter. 

Having procured a guide, which was no easy matter, (such 
js the kind of superstitivus terror that the Icelanders have for 
this mountain), they began to ascend; and, after walking two 
hours over a barren surface that at every step became more 
destitute of vegetation, they reached the snow. At first, the 
mow yielded to the impression of the foot; but by and by, it 
became harder, and the steepness so great, as to render the 
ascent difficult. ‘The snow was frequently intersected by deep 
and wide chasms, the passage of which was difficult, and not a 
little dangerous. At last, they reached one of the three sum- 
mits; but the highest point of all, about 100 feet higher, was 
rendered inaccessible by adeep chasm that intervened. At the 
highest point to which they reached, the thermometer stood at 
$4,and on the snow, at 32; it was then about 3 o’clock. On 
the sea-shore, at 11 inthe morning, the thermometer was at 
58. After having enjoyed a fine view of the coast, and the 
adjacent mountains, they descended, much pleased with their 
excursion, and none more than the guide, who found it difficult 
hewever to persuade his countrymen that he had really been on 
the topof Snafell Jokul; such is the superstitious revercnce or 
fear with which this mountain is regarded. We regret that the 
travellers had no barometer, as the ascertaining of the lower 
limit of the snow, is a material point, not merely in the natural 
history of this country, but of climate in general, as fixing the 
limit of congelation at the entrance into the polar circle.. The 
barometer is an instrument very liable to such accidents as had de- 
prived our travellers of theirs; and it would be well if the re- 
sources were perfectly understood by which the want of a baro- 
meter may, in some measure be supplied. 

If a traveller be provided with a quadrant, or any instrument 
for measuring vertical angles, his best and easiest method is to 
take the angle of altitude from a point, of which the distance from 
the mountain can be measured on a map. Had our travellers, 
for instance, taken such an observation at Olafsvic, on the sea- 
shore, the place from which they set out, and had they repeated 
thesame at a point on the opposite coast, when they were on 
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the other side of the mountain, the mean between these two 
computations of the height could not have failed of coming very 
near the truth. The corrections for curvature and refraction 
might be applied as directed in the note.* We would very 
much recommend this method to travellers, who feel an interest 
in measuring the elevation of the ground over which they pass, 
and are not provided with barometers. 

Whenever mountains, where snow is perpetual, are described, 
a question occurs which it is always material to resolve, viz, 
Whether the covering consists simply of snow, or if it is what 
is properly called a glacier? ‘Travellers do not seem to be al 
ways aware of the difference between these two ways in which 
frost takes possession of the tops and declivities of mountains, 
In the one, the substance is real snow, perhaps much indurated, 
but still retaining its granular texture, and its white colour, Ip 
the other, the snow is first soaked with rain, which afterwards 
freezes, and converts the whole into ice. This last is the gle 
cier; it is an emanation from the snow, and constitutes a 
river of ice, if we may so call it, descending from the great lake 
of congealed water which rests on all the summits that penetrate 
into the region of perpetual frost. Wherever we would define 
the lower boundary of that region, and trace through the atmo 
sphere the line that separates animate from inanimate nature, 
this distinction is necessary to be kept in view. Mr. Bright has 
not stated directly any opinion on this subject; but his account 
seems to exclude the idea of a glacier. Supposing this tobe 
fact, the height at which they fell in with the snow, according 
to Kirwan’s table, + was 2516 feet above the level of the sea, 

At Olafsvic, the nearest village to the mountain, the sun was 
seen both to rise and set in the sea; and, on the 5th of July, 
Mr. Holland observed that he was@ 35’ under the horizon, the 
latitude being 64° 58’. Calculating from the instant of the upper 
limb of the sun descending below the horizon, to the instant 
when the same limb appears above it, the time, paying no re 


* Multiply the horizontal distance in feet by the tangent of the ob- 
served angle, it will give the height nearly, to be corrected for the 
curvature of the earth, and the refraction of light, thus ; 

Square the horizontal distance reckoned in English miles ; two- 
thirds of the amount is the correction in feet, to be added to the 
height already found on account of the curvature of the earth. 

From the height thus corrected, subtract one-seventh of the last 
correction, and it will give the height corrected, both for curvature 
and refraction. 


+ Estimate of the temperature of different Latitudes, p. 9. 
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gard to the refraction, comes out nearly 40" greater ; so that the 
refraction must have retarded sun-set by 20 minutes, and acce- 
lerated suin-rise by the same quantity. 

Hecla is the most celebrated volcano of Iceland ; and it would 

seem to argue great want of curiosity in a traveller not to visit 
that mountain, though at present it offers nothing very remark- 
able to an observer. ‘The principal advantage which our travel- 
lers derived from their excursion to Hecla, was from it becom- 
ing the means of their seeing the Iceland Agate, or Obsidian, 
in its native place. A very intelligent guide, whom they there met 
with, told them that he could conduct them to the place where a 
great quantity of Iceland agates was to be found. It was situated 
25 or 30 miles to the eastward of Hecla. There, in a small val- 
ley, with a lake in one corner, to which they descended with 
some difficulty, they saw opposite to them a perpendicular face 
of rock, resembling a stream of lava. As they advanced towards 
it, the sun broke through the clouds; and the reflection of his 
beams, from the supposed lava, quickly distinguished the Obsi- 
dian. 
» €On ascending one of the abrupt pinnacles which arose out of 
this extraordinary mass of rock, we beheld a region, the desolation 
of which can scarcely be paralleled. Fantastic groups of hills, cra- 
ters and lava, leading the eye to distant snow-crowned jokuls; the 
mist rising from a water-fall; lakes embosomed among bare, bleak 
mountains ; an awful and profound silence ; lowering clouds ; marks 
all around of the furious action of the most destructive of the ele- 
ments ;—all combined to impress the mind with sensations of dread 
and wonder.’ 

The fires of Hecla are not at present in a state of great acti- 
vity. On its sides, the heat in one or two places under the sur- 
face was observed to be 144. When arrived at the summit, they 
found a crater not exceeding 100 feet in depth, with a large 
mass of snow in the bottom of it. ‘The thermometer stood at 
39°; it was at this time about 4 in the afternoon. The ther- 
mometer, at the bottom, at 9 o’clock, had stood at 59°. ‘They 
estimated the height of Hecla at about 4000 feet. The erup- 
tions of this volcano, as far as they have been recorded, amount 
only to 22; none of them more ancient than 1004. Besides 
these, 20 other eruptions from different volcanos, have been 
enumerated. Of these volcanos, 6, including Hecla, may be 
considered as active, having erupted in the course of the last 
century. : 

No single volcanic mountain appeared to us to have thrown 
out much lava. This was probably owing to the vast number 
of apertures which have given vent to the subterraneous heat. 
Chere is accordingly, no country where volcanic eruptions have 
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been so numerous as in Iceland, or have been spread over 50 
large a surface ; no part of the island is wholly free from the 
marks of volcanic agency. 

The mineral kingdom in Iceland assumes a character highly 
interesting, on account of the marks of volcanic fire that are so 
strongly impressed almost on every object. Of this, no one 
who has visited this island, as far as we know, has given an ac- 
count that, either for accuracy or extent of view, is at all to be 
compared with that which is contained in the volume before us, 
We have only to regret, that there is sometimes too much theory 
mingled with the description, and too great a tendency to run in- 
to polemical discussion. We shall, without any theory, endea- 
vour to give some account of the leading facts. 

The rocks which compose the S. W. of Iceland, are all either 
of the trap formation, or they are real lava. No sandstone, or 
limestone, or argillaceous strata, were any where visible. Green- 
stone was the most common species of trap, and in some cases 
basalt. These rocks are not easily distinguished from lava; 
and whatever opinion may be entertained of their formation, 
no one can deny that there is great similarity in their visible ap- 
pearance. ‘They are chiefly distinguished by this, that calcare- 
ous spar is often found in greenstone and basalt, but never in 
those lavas that have actually flowed on the surface. ‘The lavas 
that have flowed in the open air have likewise a rugged aspect, 
hardly to be mistaken, acquired by their flowing and cooling at 
their external surface at the same time. A crust is formed as the 
lava flows along, that stops for a while, or retards the pro- 
gress of the stream, till, by accumulation, it gathers force, and 
breaks in pieces the crust, which is tossed about, and forms vast 
wrinkles, as it were, inthe rock, The outward part of the 
lava is vesicular and slaggy ; the interior often more compact, 
and in all respects similar to basalt, greenstone, &c. ‘The lava 
of Hecla cannot be distinguished from some varieties of basalt; 
and that of Snefel-Jokul has the same characters. Obsidian 
and pumice are also found in Iceland, in circumstances that leave 
no doubt of their volcanic origin. These resemble in all respects 
the stones of the same kind found in the Lipari islands, and 
described by Dolomieu and Spallanzani. 

The volcanic origin of pumice is supported by numberless 
observations, Sir James Hall and Dr. James Home visited a 
mountain on the north side of Lipari, that had escaped the sur- 
vey of Dolomieu. A mass which, at a distance, they took for 
common lava, on a nearer approach they found to be entirely 
composed of obsidian and pumice, which passed into each other. 
‘The pumice had evidently flowed along with the obsidian, and 

formed the upper surface of the stream, which, on examination, 
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they found to have flowed by different mouths from the great 
crater. ‘The greatest breadth of this stream was about two miles 
and a half, and the length of it about three. Nothing can 
make the volcanic origin of obsidian pumice more evident than 
these phenomena. It is not inferred from this that they are in 
every case produced by fire; but it is made certain that fire does 
produce them in some instances. 

Avery remarkable fact, of which we owe the knowledge to 
Sir George Mackenzie, is equally favourable to the volcanic ori- 
gin of pumice. About the end of January 1783, flames were 
observed rising out of the sea, about 30 miles off Cape Reikianes, 
the western point of the Guilbringé Syssel. Several small islands 
also appeared, which however, on subsequent examination, were 
not to be found; but a reef of sunk rocks now exists in the direction 
in which the flames were seen, terminating in what was called the 
Blind rock, over which the sea breaks. The flames lasted se- 
veral months ; during which time, vast quantities of pumice and 
light slags were washed on shore all around the Gulph of Faxé, 
In the beginning of June, earthquakes shook the whole of Ice- 
land; the flames in the sea disappeared, and a dreadful eruption 
commenced from Skaptaa Jokul, two hundred miles distant from 
the place where the continuance of flame over the surface of the 
sea, for the space of six months, had so clearly indicated the 
explosion of a submarine volcano. 

On climbing the mountain Drapuhlid, in search of pearlstone, 
our travellers met with masses of wood mineralized in a manner 
different, we believe, from any hitherto observed. It looks like 
charcoal, but feels much heavier, and contains a great deal of 
chalcedony intersecting it in transverse figures. It burns with- 
out flame ; and when the carbonaceous matter is consumed, the 
substance is little altered, and its weight scarcely diminished. 
The Surturbrand, another kind of fossil wood peculiar to Ice- 
land, burns with flame ; and from some specimens of it, seems 
not at all mineralized. It is worked as timber; and Sir George 
brought with him a piece which had served for a table. 

_ Another very singular phenomenon is here described, and 
is peculiar to Iceland, as far as yet known. The moun- 
tain of Akkrefell is composed of beds from 10 to 20, nay 
sometimes forty feet thick, consisting of Amvygdaloid, tuffa, all 
apparently in their original position; and in one that does 
not at all indicate the action of volcanic fire. Our geologists, 
therefore, were very much surprised when they found the under 
sides of many of these beds having a slaggy appearance, and 
bearing unequivocal marks of no slight operation of fire. This 
was the case at the under side of every bed, excepting those of 
tuffa, as far as they ascended. They observed also a vein of 
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greenstone, about four feet thick, cutting these beds, and hay. 
ing a vitreous coating on its sides, as is usual in all the veins of 
the country. ‘There are similar appearances observed in some 
other of the Icelandic mountains; and the slag above described 
is sometimes united to calcareous spar. ‘This last circumstance 
is certainly a proof, that the heat which produced the slag-like ap. 
pearance was applied under great pressure, otherwise the calcareous 
spar would have been reduced to quicklime. The face of Akkre. 
fell, where these appearances are observed, may have been the 
wall or side of some volcano at the bottom of the ocean; the 
under sides, or edges, of the beds of greenstone may have been 
melted, without the beds themselves having flowed. 

Another of the facts brought out in this tour, will, we are per- 
suaded, appear no less new than the preceding. Sir George 
was soon led to distinguish two very distinct formations of lava; 
the one the common; the other, which he has distinguished by 
the name of Cavernous Lava, had no appearance of having flov- 
ed, but rather of having been melted in its place; for it appears 
heaved up into large bubbles, or blisters, of various forms, from 
a few feet to 40 or 50 in diameter. Many of them had burst, 
and displayed caverns of considerable depth. It was on this ac- 
count the name of Cavernous Lava was given them. 

This lava was traced to a great distance; it appeared to form 
large valleys ; it was often covered by more recent lava—sometimes 
with sand, and very commonly with soil. The whole of the 
great plain below Hecla is composed of cavernous lava. It 
reaches from Cape Reikianes to ‘Thingvalla, a distance of 55 
nautical miles. The theory which Sir George has formed of the 
formation of this extraordinary rock, is, that it is one which has 
been softened, and even melted, by subterraneous heat overa 
vast extent of surface, but without being removed from its place. 
This must have happened at the bottom of the sea, whichis 
confirmed by the sand and sometimes gravel which cover it. 
But till volcanic countries are more carefully examined, we cate 
not hope for any stable theory of these singular phenomena. 

Thus we have three very curious and new facts in geology 
brought to light by these travels. The existence of carbonized 
wood, containing veins of chalcedony ; the slaggy beds of amyg- 
daloid, &c. on the face of Akkrefell; and, lastly, the cavernous 
lava. Sir George Mackenzie, and the two gentlemen who ac- 
companied him, entered on the examination of a volcanic coun- 
try with particular advantages, in consequence of having studied 
the class of rocks that have the greatest affinity to lava in the 
great variety of these afforded by Scotland, and particularly by 
the country round Edinburgh: We mean the trap or whinstone 
rocks, :so apt to be confounded with lava, and which, in a cout 
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where the two are so much intermixed as in Iceland, would 
unavoidably be so, if the language which nature speaks had not 
beew previously studied in one of its simplest forms. 

The volume concludes with a catalogue of Icelandic minerals, 
of which Sir George has presented very rich collections both to 
the Royal Society and to the University of Edinburgh. To all 
this an account of the Botany and Zoology of Iceland is added 
by Mr. Bright. A Meteorological Journal, for the year 1811, 
is also given; from which, if we had leisure to enlarge on it, 
many curious conclusions might be deduced. 


Ant. IX. Religion and Policy, and the Countenance and As- 
sistance each should give the other. With a Survey of the 
Power and Jurisdiction hay Pope in the Dominions of other 
Princes. By Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1811. Svo. pp. 711. 


EW of those, we suppose, who have lately discussed the great 

question of religious toleration, with a reference to the 
Roman Catholics, expected to find a part taken in the contro- 
versy by the great Earl of Clarendon, in the year 1811. So the 
fact is, however ; and we are glad to have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject under some of the points of view suggested 
by that Saeseble person. 

From an advertisement prefixed to this work we learn, that 
the manuscript from which it was printed, together with several 
other unpublished writings of the same author, was given by his 
Tepresentatives to certain trustees, for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The date of the donation is not mentioned; 
but we collect from the names of the parties, that it was made 
in the year 1777, or in one of the six preceding years. For 
the publication of the work now before us, the world is indebted 
to the present trustees, William, Earl of Manstield; John, Lord 
Bishop of London; the Right Hon, Charles Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Commons; and the Rev. Dr. Cyril Jackson, late 
Dean of Christ-Church, Oxford. 

The title of the book, which appears to proceed from the au- 
thor himself, is very ill calculated to apprize the reader of the 
nature of its contents. Of the 711 pages which it coutains, 636 
are occupied in a historical developement of the rise, progress 
and decline of the Papal authority; beginning with the founda- 
tion of the Church of Rome, and ending with the reign of Cle- 
ment X, who was elected in the year 1670. The remaining 75 

are divided between a short introduction of 11 pages, and 
aUhbapter entitled, Concluding observations upon the Pope’s U- 
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surped Supremacy ; and the Duty of Catholic subjects to Protes. 
tant sovereigns. Except with reference to the conflicts between 
the Pope aud temporal princes, very little occurs in any part of 
the work, which can justify the adoption of the first part of the 
title ; and Lord Clarendon’s sentiments respecting ‘ the counte- 
nance and assistance which religion and policy should give each 
other,’ do not materially differ from the principles generally 
prevalent in the intolerant age during which he lived. 

The chief object which Lord Clarendon had in view in the 
composition of this work, was to demenstrate two propositions, 
which we will subjoin in his own words 

‘ The first is, the extreme scandal and damage which religion hath 
sustained from this exorbitant affectation of superiority and sovereign- 
ty in the Pope ; the greatest schisms and separations amongst Chris- 
tians having flowed from that fountain ; and from thence the greatest 
ruin to kings and kingdoms, in the vast consumption of treasure and 
blood in unnatural wars and rebellions, having had their original. 
The second is, that Catholic princes themselves, who, for their own 
benefit, and mutual exchange of conveniences,* do continue that corres: 
pondence with the Pope, and do themselves pay and enjoin their 
subjects to render that submission and obedience to him, have no 
that opinion of his divine right, nor do they look upon it as any part 
of thei religion ; so that in truth the obligation which is imposed 
upon the Catholicsubjects of Protestant princes is another religion, or 
at least consists of more articles of faith than the Catholic princes 
and their subjects do profess to believe.” p. 649. 

In a subsequent passage, the second proposition is more con 
cisely stated in the following terms. 

* Catholic princes themselves, and their subjects who continue 
their correspondence with the Pope, and do pay that submission and 
obedience to him, do it not out of any opinion of the divinity of it, 
nor do lvok upon it as a vital part of their religion.’ p. 660. 

Such being the sentiments of the noble author respecting the 
Papal authority, the bistorical part of his work is drawn up i 
a mode entirely conformable to them. It contains, in the first 

lace, we will not say an exaggerated, but certainly a very high- 
pasion picture, of the enormities of the several pretended 
Vicars of Jesus Christ; and, secondly, an ample account of the 
most remarkable instances of resistance to their pretensions, 
which have proceeded from princes and governments which ad- 
hered to their communion. In the relation of these examples 
of resistance, Lord Clarendon frequently stops to remind the 
reader, of the absolute incompatibility of such conduct, om 
the part of Catholic states, with a serious persuasion that the 
Bishop of Rome has, by divine or apostolical institution, any 
spiritual authority out of his own diocese. We will give a short 


* The words in Italics coatain an unguarded admission of consi: 
derable importance. 
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imen of our author’s mode of reasoning on this subject, 
which may also serve as a specimen of the style of his work, con+ 
sidered as a literary composition. 

It is well known, that the interdict of the republic of Venice by 
Paul V., in the year 1605, was the last instance in which the 
Pope attempted to brandish that spiritual thunder which had 
been so formidable during the dark ages. The ‘shrewd brushes’ 
which he received in this affair, and in several others during the 
preceding century, have confined him to his cave ever since, at 
the mouth of which he sits ‘ grinning at the pilgrims who pass 
by.” To a long, and not unentertaining* account of that impo- 
tent transaction, Lord Clarendon subjoins the following remarks. 


* The wounds which the Papal Chair received in that conflict may 
be closed and bound up; but the scars thereof can never be wiped 
out, To have all his claims of a supreme ecclesiastical dominion, 
by arguments and places of Scripture refuted and retorted upon him 3 
to have his excommunication examined, and contradicted as invalid, 
by the rules of law; and his interdict resisted and condemned as 
without ground; and all this by a sovereign body of Catholics, is, 
and will continue to posterity, an undeniable evidence, that those 
excesses and powers were not held of the essence of Catholic reli- 
gion; and when such fulminations may pass without being felt, and 
are recalled without leaving smart or sign behind them, and without 
the least acknowledgment that they were so much as taken notice of, 
men cannot but believe that they have no terror in and from thems 
selves, but from the stupidity of the persons who are affected by 
them; and whilst the memory of Paul the Fifth is preserved in the 
ecclesiastical annals, the distinction of spiritual and temporal persons 
in the administration of the sovereign justice of kingdoms will be ne- 
glected as ridiculous, t and the Pope’s excommunication of sovereign 
princes will be held fii to be derided.’ p. 523. 


*A priest of Padua, being asked by the Podesta, whether he 
preferred being hanged for obeying the Pope, or being excommuni- 
cated for obeying the Senate, replied, ‘that for bis part, he had 
rather be excommunicated thirty years, than be hanged a quarter 
ofan hour.’ p. 499. 

t By the distinction between spiritual and temporal persons in the 
administration of justice, Lord Clarendon means the benefit of clergy, 
in its original acceptation, the abolition of which was one of the two 
principal causes of the quarrel between the Pope and the Republic. 

other measure which the Pope endeavoured to counteract, was 
the establishment of a law of mortmain. Here it may be observed, 
that the Pope has very seldom attempted, even in the darkest times, 
towage war with temporal princes on private and personal grounds. 
Inalmost every case, he has appeared in the character of the de- 
fender of the real or supposed rights of the clergy of the country. 
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The disputes between Lewis XIV. and Alexander VIL., are 


also commented on in the same spirit; and if the life of the au- 
thor, which terminated at Rouen on the 9th of December 1674, 
had been prolonged a few years, the disputes between the same 
monarch end Innocent X1., which commenced in the year 1678, 
would have afforded him an excellent opportunity of again incul- 
cating ‘he truth of his second proposition. 

Whatever difference of opinion may subsist respecting other 
parts of the subject, we believe that candid persons of all per. 
suasions will admit, that Lord Clarendon has not exaggerated 
the pretensions of the Sce of Rome. It is now, indeed, more 
than two centuries since the Popes have seriously attempted to 
put in execution the most offensive of their imaginary powers; 
and we belicve it to be nearly impossible, that the concurrence 
of circumstances, which supported the extravagant authority of 
the See of Rome during the middle ages, can ever again take 
place. The ¢Popes, however, to the best of ovr knowledge, 
have never openly and explicitly renounced the pretensions of In- 
nocent ILl.and Boniface VILL.; nor are we aware that they have 
ever permitted them to be called in question within the circle of 
their immediate temporal jurisdiction. In this respect they re- 
semble most other princes, who obstinately retain the shadow 
of authority, long after they have been deprived of the substance. 


In the year 1635, the Court of Rome could not be prevailed 
upon to sanction an oath of allegiance which the English Catho- 


lics were desirous of taking, as the price of their release from 
the penalties and disabilities incurred by their recusancy. The 
Pope, indeed, was willing to give the king all imaginable 
private assurances, that he had not the slightest intention of 
attempting to depose him. But he could not be induced by 
ay representations made by the English Catholics, to aban- 
don the abstract proposition.* Considerable vestiges of this 
want of accommodation to the prevailing sentiments of the age, 
have been discernible at a much later period; and, indeed, 
are discernible at the present moment. In the year 1768, the 
Nuncio of the fanatical Clement XILL. at Brussels, in a public 
letter to the catholic Archbishop of Dublin, had the assurance 


* John Wilford, an agent of the English Catholics at Rome, writes 
to his correspondent in England, May 9th, 1635 : ‘ Take heed of 
* meddiimg with deponibility of princes, for that article will never 
* pass here.” Clarendon, State Papers, 1. p.272. Perhaps the mi- 
nisters of Urban VIII. were satisfied, that their obstinacy would be 
productive of no real inconvenience to the English Catholics. Soon- 
er or later, Charles I. would have consented to the toleration on 
conditions agreeable to the court of Rome. The Parliament would 
not have consented on any conditions. 
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to assert, that the deposing power of the Pope was defended and 
maiptained by most Catholic nations.* In the year }790, by 
desire of Mr. Pitt, and for the satisfaction of several members of 
Parliament, who had heard or read that the Popes claimed a 
power of deposing princes in certain circumstances, the sense of 
six eminent Catholic universities was taken upon that question, 
The answers which were returned were perfectly satisfactory 
toall persons who were disposed to-rely upon declarations of 
that nature. At the same time, it might be remarked, that none 
of the universities in the Pope’s temporal dominions were con- 
sulted, and it can hardly be supposed that the omission was un- 
intentional. A declaration of the university of Bologna, for in- 
stance, similar to those which were received from the universities 
of Paris, Salamanca, Alcala, Valladolid, Louvaine, and Douai, 
would have had the effect, not indeed of silencing the cap- 
tious, which is impossible, but at least of diminishing by one 
the number of their objections.t We suspect that the persons 
who were employed on that occasion, were aware that an appli- 
cation to one of the Pope’s own universities would be disagreea- 
ble to the Court of Rome, aud would probably receive an eva- 
sive answer. 

The pretensions of the Pope to power and jurisdiction in the 
dominions of other princes, resemble, in one respect, the preten- 
sions of the House of Stuart to the crown of England, or of the 
kings. of England to the crown of France ;—that is to say, their 
importance does not greatly depend upon the justice of their foun- 
dation, and still less on the confidence with which they are assert- 
ted, or the inflexibility with which they are persevered in, Their 
real weight arises from the approbation with which they are re- 
ceived, and the number and strength of the party which is disposed 

* The whole epistle, which the enemies of the Catholics place in 
the front row of their arguments, may be seen in many pamphlets; 
and among others, in Bishop Woodward’s Present State of the Church 
of Ireland, 1787, p. 118. 

+The Rev. Thomas le Mesurier, in his Sequel to the Serious Exam- 
ination into the Roman Catholic Claims (p. 39, 40,) strenuously 
Maigtains, that if the German, Italian, and Portuguese universities 
had been consulted, very different answers might have been expect- 
ed. His reasons for that opinion are given at full length. He then 
proceeds to prove, with admirable consistency, that catholic divines 
of all countries make no scruple of concealing and misrepresenting 
the real doctrines of their church, for the purpose of imposing on 
credulous protestants. We observe that Mr. le Mesurier (p. 40.) 
supposes the university of Douai, as well as that of Louvaine, to have 
been situated in the dominions of the Emperor Joseph LI. 
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to support them. A theologian may consume his leisure hour 
not unprofitably, in sifting the bulls of Popes, in collecting the 
opinions of canonists, and in refuting the theses of Jesuits, A 
statesman will perhaps be more usefully employed in endeavour. 
ing to ascertain, from the actual observation of judicious and 
impartial persons, the quantity of influence which the See of 
Rome actually maintains, or is likely to maintain in future, over 
the hundred millions of Christians who hold communion with 
it, and whom Lord Clarendon, in compliance with popular 
usage, improperly denominates Catholics. It is worth while to 
compare Lord Clarendon’s opinion respecting the degree of au: 
thority which the Pope really possesses, with the representation 
of that authority which is given in a thousand publications of the 
present day. 

After a pause of thirty or forty years, it has again become 
fashionable to maintain, that the authority of the Pope over 
other princes, even in temporal matters, is a fundamental prin 
ciple of the Roman Catholic religion; and that those Catho 
lics who deny that authority, probably are insincere, and cer 
tainly ought to be considered as contradicting the public and 
general voice of their Church. It is contended, that a Catholic 
who is true to bis religion, cannot avoid ‘ transferring the more 
‘ important half of his allegiance from his natural sovereign to 
* a foreign potentate.* These propositions being proved or a» 
sumed, it is inferred, that Catholics are not entitled to thesame 
rights and privileges as other subjects, who yield a more entire 
and perfect allegiance to their sovereign. 

lu favour of this doctrine, many great and respectable authori- 
ties might be alleged, both of the present time, and of times 
past. At present, however, we shall be contented with calling 
the attention of our readers to the books written in favourof 
toleration by Dissenters and Lowchurch men, from the restore 
tion till the middle of the last century. It was usual for the ene 
mies of toleration to contend, that the arguments which were 
adduced in favour of general liberty of conscience, would justify 
the toleration of papists as well as of presbyterians : and as the 
toleration of popery was supposed, both by churchmen and dit 
senters, to be entirely out of the question, the dissenters and theit 
friends were compelled to seek for particular reasons, which 
might be sufficient to exclude the Catholics, without weakening 
the claims of the Protestant dissenters. The mere denial of 
the king’s supremacy by the Catholics could not be urged ; 3% 
that supremacy, in its ancient sense, was not less odious to the 
Cr eer 


* Le Mesurier’s Serious Examination, &c. p. 20. 
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Protestant Dissenters than to the Catholics. It became neces- 
gary, therefore, to exaggerate the danger to be apprehended from 
the papal power, and to treat as frivolous the distinction which 
the Catholics made between the church and court of Rome. 
The attempts of the Dissenters to procure the repeal of the test 
laws, have frequently been opposed by the same argument which 
pad been urged against their demand of bare toleration. A 
specimen of the mode in which this reductio ad absurdum 
was pressed by the enemies of the Dissenters, may be seen in 
§wift’s ironical piece, entitled, Reasons humbly offered to the Par= 
lament of Ireland, for repealing the Sacramental Test in favour 
the Catholicks,otherwise called Roman Catholicks,and by theit 
drillers, Papists. We believe that this consideration will ex: 
plain many passages in the writings of Hoadley, Blackburne, 
and other authors of that stamp, in which the difference between 
Popery and all other religions is stated more to the disadvantagé 
ofthe former, than truth and candour appear to require. 
On the other band, Lord Clarendon earnestly maintains, that 
the authority of the Pope in the dominions of other princes, 
even in spiritual matters, is no essential part of the Roman Ca+ 
tholic ‘religion; and, that the inhabitants of Catholic countries 
consider the exercise of that authority as founded on no other 
basis than custom, convenience, and the consent of the sove- 
Hence Lord Clarendon not very unreasonably infers, 
that it is the duty of catholic subjects of protestant princes, to 
fenounce au authority injurious to their sovereign, and admitted 
by themselves to be built merely ona human foundation. ‘This 
infereuce, indeed, is the sum and substance of the work before 
wr and we shall therefore take the opportunity which it affords 
us, to Inquire what advantage could accrue, in the first place, 
to Protestant governments; and, secondly, to the Catholic sub 
jects of those governments, from the aduption of the measure 
which Lord Clarendon recommends. 
“When we consider the incurable difference of opinion which 
subsists among the members of the Church of England, respecting 
the true serise of several of the thirty-nine articles of religion, we 
iust not wonder that the members of the Church of Rome are 
vety far from being agreed among themselves respecting somé 
Ofthe doctrines of their church, and especially respecting those 
doctrines Which have never been decided by an authority to 
which all Catholics conceive themselves to be bound to submit. 
The question concerning the nature and extent of the papal au- 
thority is rendered still more intricate, by the consideration that, 
for’ practical purposes, it is less necessary to inquire into the so- 
min doctrine of the church, than into the opinion actually en- 
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tertained by the majority of her members. Controversial writ. 
ers among the Catholics differ sv widely in their sentiments op 
this subject, that a Protestant has it in his power to produce a 
specious show of grave authorities, in favour of almost any sys. 
tem which it suits his purpose to represent as the general doc. 
trine of the Church of Rome. Unfortunately, at the present 
moment, for obvious reasons, it suits the purpose of many Pro. 
testants to render their Catholic fellow-subjects as odious as pos. 
sible in the eyes of the government, and of the people at large, 
It is quite proper and natural, that writers of this description 
should select the most offensive representation of their adversa. 
ries opinions. If they acted otherwise, we should not consider 
them as labouring diligently in their vocation, or as deserving 
of their reward. 

In our opinion, however, both Lord Clarendon and the writers 
to whom we allude, have mistated the general sentiments of the 
Catholics respecting the jurisdiction of the Seeof Rome. Because 
particular Catholic princes have bullied and maltreated the Pope, 
and because his extravagant pretensions have beenrepelled by Ca- 
tholics, im many instances witha considerable degree of indig- 
nation, Lord Clarendon conceives himself to be entitled to con- 
clude, that the spiritual authority of the Pope is admitted by the 
Catholics themselves to be a mere excrescence of their religion, like 
the Inquisition, or the order of the Jesuits; and that it may be 
cut off without touching the essential parts of the system. This 
conclusion appears to us to be as ill founded, as the supposition 
of many good courtiers, that amember of parliament who votes 
against the King’s ministry, must in his heart be an enemy to 
the person or office of the Sovereign. Lord Clarendon himself 
candidly admits, in his History of the Rebellion, that the prin- 
cipal members of the popular party in the Long Parliament, 
with some exceptions, had no wish to destroy either the church 
or the monarchy, although they were displeased with several 
things in the administration of both. The disputes between the 
Popes and the members cf their communion, exactly resemble, 
in this respect, the disputes between Charles I. and the Long 
Parliament. Whether the Bishop of Rome has, by divine or 
apostolical institution, any prerogatives which are not imparted 
to other bishops, is a question of pure theology, into which our 
readers will readily excuse us for not entering. In whatever way 
that question may be decided, we are unable to perceive any i0- 
consistency in the conduct of those persons who believe that 
part of the jurisdiction, which the Pope exercises out of his own 
diocese, is committed to him by Jesus Christ, and at the same 
time refuse to obey him, when he endeavours to assume powers 
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to which they do not conceive him to be entitled. Every Catholic 
prince in fact believes, that not only the bishop of the diocese in 
which he lives, but even the rector of the parish in which his 
palace is situated, has a certain jurisdiction over him by divine 
institution ; yet no Catholic prince will scruple to punish either 
the bishop or the priest for the smallest invasion of his temporal 
authority. Upon the whole, we are not aware that the laxest 
Catholics have ever gone so far as to place the supremacy of the 
Pope on the same footing with the preeminence of primates and 
metropolitans; that is to say, to consider it as a merely human 
institution. 

The writers whom we oppose to Lord Clarendon, appear to 
us to deviate as far from the truth as he does, but in an opposite 
direction. Because all Catholics acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of the Pope to a certain extent, the writers in question main- 
tain, that the standard of the Vatican is the authentic measure of 
that jurisdiction. ‘The sentiments of this school may be conve- 
niently given in the words of Mr. Le Mesurier. 

‘ There is no article of their communion, the supremacy of 
‘the Pope, invocation of saiuts, communion of one kind, pur- 
‘gatory, transubstantiation itself, which is more solemnly de- 
‘creed than that which relates to the persecution of heretics, 
‘and the deposing of princes and kings, who are either heretics 
‘themselves, or abettors of those that are.’ Serious Exam. &c. 
p. 54. ‘The Pope has always been, and continues to be, as far 
‘ashe can, the most absolute of despots: such at least is the 
‘doctrine of his church.’ Ibid. p. 61. 

We could easily fill a greater number of pages than we can 
afford to devote to the whole of this article, with similar pas- 
sages, taken from books written since the year 1800. We ob- 
serve that these wfiters sometimes unwarily fall into Lord Cla- 
rendon’s line of argument, which is entirely inconsistent with 
their own. Mr. Le Mesurier informs us (Sequel, &c. p. 21.), 
that from the end of the eleventh century to the middle of the 
sixteenth, ‘ there was not, as he believes, a being in the church 
‘that presumed to advance a word against the king-deposing 
“and king-killing doctrine; and hundreds wrote in support of 
‘it? Another labourer in the same vineyard, however, seems 
to give a somewhat different account of the state of public opi- 
nion during the middle ages. ‘The following passage occurs in 
an anonymous pamphlet, called Catholic Emancipation, which 
was published im the year 1805, p. 12. ‘ At present, the King 
‘of England is the supreme head of the church, as well as of 
‘the state. His supremacy, as head of the church, is recog- 
‘ nised by a.variety of statutes, one of them is as old as the thirty- 
‘ fifth year of Edward the First, (1306.) 
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These gentlemen have the faculty of blowing hot and cold 
with the same breath. When it is their object to render Catho. 
lics odious in the eyes of Protestants, they represent all miti- 
gated sentiments respecting the Papal authority, as modern in. 
novations, adepted merely for the purpose of rendering that au. 
thority somewhat less terrible in Protestant countries. On the 
other hand, when they wish to prove that the system of Hen. 
ry VIII. derived support from the example of some of the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, they magnify every instance of 
resistance to the tyranny and extortion of the Popes, into a to. 
tal renunciation of their authority. 

It is not our intention to undertake the discussion of these 
thread-bare controversies, which are treated with contempt in 
every country except our own, and which we firmly believe will 
be nearly forgotten in England before the year 1820. It may 
not, however, be superfluous, for the information of some of 
our readers, to give a short account of the ‘ famous king-depos 
ing and king-killing doctrine,’ which we have mentioned more 
than once in the course of this article. 

The right of the See of Rome to depose heretical princes, is 
founded upon two propositions, whigh ought to be separately 
considered.* ‘The first proposition is, that the people of every 
country have the right of resisting, and even of deposing their 
sovereign, if such resistance be necessary to the preservation of 
the established religion. We believe this proposition to be 
true: But, whether it be true or false, those whe do not admit 
the truth of it have no alternative, except to allow that the reli- 
gion of the country ought to depend entirely on the caprice 
of the sovereign for the time being. It must be remembered, 
that during the middle ages, the Roman Catholic religion was 
established throughout all the Western world, with the excep- 
tion of that part of Spain which was in the possession of the 
Moors. The word heretic may sound harshly in a Protestant 
ear; but, in reality, it means nothing more, in the mouth of a 
Catholic, than a Christian who believes the Roman Catholic 
religion to be false; perhaps to be blasphemous and idolatrous, 
In the dark ages, when religious zeal was much stronger than 
it is at present, it was not supposed that the defence and pro- 


* Bellarminus de Summo Pontifice, Lib. V. cap. 7. ‘ Non licet 
Christianis tolerare Regem infidelem aut hezreticum, si ille co- 
* netur pertrahere subditos ad suam heresim, vel infidelitatem. At 
* judicare, an Rex pertrahat ad heresim, necne, pertinet ad Pon- 
‘tificem, cui est commissa cura religionis. Ergo Pontificis est ju- 
‘ dicare, regem esse deponendum vel non deponendum.’ 
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tection of the Catholic relivion, which was held to be the most 
important function of the Sovereign, could be safely entrusted 
towperson who believed that religion to be a mass of supersti- 
tion and error. For this reason, it was conceived to be a fun- 
damental law of every Catholic kingdom, that a heretic was 
not capable of inheriting or of retaining the crown. As the 
modern principle of toleration was entirely unknown in those 
times, we must not wonder that a favourer of heretics, that is 
tosay, of the declared enemies of what was commonly held to 
be the true religion, was regarded nearly in the same light as 
a heretic. 

It may be observed, too, that those persons who declaim in 
the loudest terms against the truth of the proposition laid down 
inthe preceding paragraph, are equally ready with the rest of 
mankind to act upon it, when they find it expedient to do so. 
Iu England, for instance, before the Revolution, it was con- 
sidered as an article of faith, that it is not lawful, on any pre- 
tence whatever, to take up arms against a lawful sovereign : 
‘not for the maintenance of the lives aud liberties of ourselves 
‘or others; nor for the defence of religion; nor for the pre- 
‘servation of 2 church or state; no, nor yet, if that could be 
‘imagined possible, for the salvation of a soul; no, not for the 
‘redemption of the whole world.* This kind of language, 
Which was as common in the mouths of the Tillotsons and 
Bumets,+ as of the Sprats and Crewes, did not prevent the 
English nation from receiving with open arms a foreign prince, 
who invaded the country for the avowed purpose of resisting 
by force the daily attacks which the King was making on the 
ttablished religion. In our opinion, those persons who fairly 
ad-openly inform their Sovereign what he may expect, if he 
tramsgresses the just limits of his authority, are much less dan- 
gerous enemies to him, than those who unintentionally tempt 
himto his ruin by pompous theories of obedience, which are 
wre to vanish into air, as soon as the hour is come for putting 
them in practice. No nation which is strongly attached to the 
ttablished religion ever did, or ever will, suffer the prince to 
tamper with it at his pleasure. We may add, that the pro- 
petty aud privileges of the clergy will always be considered by 

Ives asan essential part of the established religion; and 


_—— 


‘ Bishop Sanderson, quoted by Sacheverell’s counsel, State Trials, 
V. p. 735, 

‘t+ A-specimen of Tillotson’s language on this subject will be 
given hereafter. It is difficult to acquit him, and impossible to ac- 
quit Burnet, of gross prevarication on the question of resistance. 
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that if the clergy are popular, the laity will always assist them 
in the defence of their rights against the temporal sovereign, 

The second proposition is, that the Pope is the sole judge of 
all matters appertaining to religion ; and that in all doubtful 
cases, both of belief and of practice, it is the duty of all Cg. 
tholics, to apply to him for information, and to submit blindly 
to hisdecisions. In other words, the Pope is the absolute mon 
arch of the Catholic Church. From this proposition, it was 
inferred by the Popes and their flatterers, that it was part of 
the office of the Pope to determme, from the particular cir. 
cumstances of the case, whether resistance to the Prince was 
necessary to the preservation of religion. This proposition is 
so agreeable to the Court of Rome, that we doubt not that Mr, 
Le Mesurier and several other writers, who have labouredso 
strenuously to convince the English and Irish Catholics thatit 
is the true doctrine of their Church, would receive some dix 
tinguished mark of the favour of that Court, if it were n 
established in its ancient splendour, For our own parts, how 
ever, we know of no other mode of ascertaining whether Ca 
tholics believe the Pope to be the absolute monarch of ther 
Church, than by observing the degree of obedience which they 
actually pay to him: and we advise those persons who really 
wish for information on this subject, and who have no loal 
and personal knowledge of the state of the Papal anthonly 
in Catholic countries, to lay aside the pamphlets of Mr. le 
Mesurier and Dr. Milner, and to betake themselves to the 
reading of history. We do not recommend the histoneal 
writings either of Sir Richard Musgrave or of Mr. Plowder, 
but those of almost any sober and judicious author, either G 
tholic or Protestant. ‘Those who have not the opportunity 
of entering into a laborious investigation of the subject, will 
probably find, in the work now before us, a sufficient num 
ber of facts to convince them that the notions of the Papal au 
thority which have been lately revived, are greatly exagger 
ated. Although we think that Lord Clarendon has failed 
his attempt to prove that Catholics do not believe the autho 
rity of the Pope to be of divine institution, he has sufficient) 
demonstrated that the Catholics pay very little practical regard 
to the mandates of the head of their Church, except when 
those mandates coincide with their own inclinations. 

In what we have lately said respecting the deposing power 
the Pope, we have supposed the Roman Catholic religion to be 
the established religion of the country. We shall speak after 
wards of the attacks of the See of Rome on Protestant Princes 

We now request the reader to turn back to p. 436, and per 
use Lord Clarendon’s bill of indictment against the Pope # 
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his own words. Admitting the facts upon which this accusa- 
tion is founded to be true, nothing can be more vulyar and un- 
philosophical than Lord Clarendon’s application of them. With 
the assistance of Bayle’s Dictionary and the Biographia Bri- 
tannicu, we could easily compile a bulky collection of the lives 
of wicked men named John, to which we might subjoin an ex- 
hortation to all parents not to suffer their children to be bap- 
tized by that abominable name. Perhaps Sir John Sinclair, 
Mr. John Reeves, Mr. John Bowles, Mr. John Gifford, or some 
other person interested in supporting the honour of the name, 
might endeavour to demonstrate, that most of the crimes com- 
mitted by the Johns, had arisen from the depravity of human 
nature; and that the Richards and 'Thomases were, upon the 
whole, not a great deal more virtuous. In the same spirit, we 
have many histories of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
composed by intemperate members of the Church of England, 
—and of Protestants in general, composed by intemperate mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome; the odject of all which histories 
is to demonstrate, that the sects against which they are directed 
ought to be exterminated from the face of the earth ; and the 
¢ertain effect is to provoke recrimination, and to furnish materins 
for the amusement and edification of the enemies of Christianity 
in general. 

The truth is, that the misery which Lord Clarendon supposes 
to have arisen from the Papal power, arose from the ignorance, 
superstition, and fanaticism of the dark ages; which, in all pro- 
bability, would not have been less than they were, if all the bishops 
of the Christian church had preserved a perfect equality of rank. 
We see no reason for supposing that the decline of learning and 
true religion would have been retarded, if, after the fall of the 
Western empire, the different nations which belonged to the 
Latin Church had formed themselves into separate and inde- 
pendent religious communities; nor do we see any thing in the 
condition of the Greek and other Oriental churches, which indu- 
es us to believe that they derived any advantage from the schism 
Which divided them from the communion of Rome. We readily 
admit that the Protestant churches which were founded in the 
sixteenth century, derived great advantages from their separation 
from the See of Rome; but we attribute those advantages, not 
to the separation itself, but to the circumstance of its having taken 
place in a learned and inquisitive age, and having been accom- 
panied by great and important alterations both in the doctrine 
and the discipline of the Church. If the Church of Eng- 
land had assumed her independence in the reign of Henry 


“Il, instead of that of Henry VIII, perhaps her present condi- 
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tion would have resembled that of the church of Muscovy, If 
the children of Henry VIII. had imitated their father, in re. 
taining nearly the whole of Popery, except the anthority of the 
Pope, we should have thought the abrogation of the payment 
of first fruits and tenths to the See of Rome, very dearly pur. 
chased, at the expense of the miseries of the last years of that ex- 
ecrable tyrant.* 

In our opinion, the most substantial inconvenience which 
arises from the authority of the Pope, and, indeed, the only one 
of considerable magnitude, is its tendency to perpetuate the 
corruptions which Protestants impute to the Roman Catholic 
religion. What we consider as an inconvenience, however, 
Catholics naturaily consider as an advantage. They maintain, 
that setting aside all consideration of the divine institution of 
the Papacy, the unity of the church, as they understand that 
unity, could not subsist, if the papal authority were destroyed: 
—and here it pray not be amiss to add a short explanation of the 
sense in which the unity of the Church is commonly understood 
by Catholics. 

Catholics believe, that the Catholic or Universal Church isa 
society of divine institution, of which it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to be members, and which is composed of a wumber of 
smaller societies, called particular churches. It is uot materal 
to the present question, whether, by particular churches, we 
understand national churches, as the Churches of Frauce, Spain, 
and England; or societies of Christians, each governed by ove 
bishop, as the Churches of Paris, Toledo, aud Cauterbury, 
The latter is the proper and ancient acceptation of the term. 
The unity of the Catholic church consists in the agreement of 
particular churches, not in rites and ceremonies, which are ad- 
mitted to be of inferior importance, but in doctrine aud govem- 
ment, which are the essentials of Christianity. ‘T'wo particu 
Jar churches which compel their members to profess opposite 
doctrines, and which refuse to hold fraternal communion with 
each other, cannot both be members of the Catholic Church. 
The same assertion may be made, a fortiori, of two particular 
churches which excommunicate and anathematize each other. The 
Church of Spain, for instance, pronounces the Church of Eng- 
land to be heretical and schisinatical. ‘The Courch of England, 
on the other hand, charges the Church of Spain, in common 
with all the churches of the Roman communion, with blasphe- 


* The payments of all sorts which the Pope received from France, 
amounted to less than 16,000/. per annum, on an average of five 
yearsending 1768. Duclos, Voyage en Italie, p. 40. 
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my and idolatry.* Whether these mutual accusations be true 
or false, it is quite obvious, that the churches which bring them 
against each other, cannot both be members of the Catholic 
Church, according to the preceding description of it. 

Such being the notion which the Catholics entertain respect- 
ing the unity of the Catholic Church, it remains to inquire, how 
that unity is to be preserved, when the unity of the state is dis- 
solved, and the great body of Christians is no longer subject to 
one sovereign. It is contended by all Catholics, and admitted 
by many Protestants,+ that, in the present state of the world, 
the unity of the Church, in the Catholic sense, can only be 
maintained by the adoption of some common tribunal, en- 
trusted with a certain degree of jurisdiction over all particular 
churches. Whether this tribunal be composed of one person, 
orof many—whether it be called Pope, or General Council, it 
must necessarily be deemed a foreign jurisdiction, aud an inva- 
sion of the rights of the Sovereign, as those rights are uncierstood 
by Lord Clarendon, and by many other writers. 

No person who is acquainted with the heat and passion with 
which many controversies have been carried on, even in modern 
times, within the pale of the Church of Rome, cau doubt, that 
if particular churches in that communion enjoyed the same in- 
dependence on all other churches, which Protestant churches 
enjoy, every Catholic country would long ago have erected ma- 
ny doctrines into articles of faith, in addition to those points 
ov which all Catholics are agreed. Nothing but the prudence 
and management of the See of Rome, and the necessity which 
is incumbent on the Pope, of consulting the temper of all the 
churches under his jurisdiction, has prevented Thomism from 
becoming the established religion in one country, Scotism in a 
second, Jansenism in a third, and Molinism in a fourth. 

Whether the Catholics are mistaken in considering unity of 
doctrine as one great criterion of the Catholic church, is a ques- 
tion into which we do not mean to enter at present. If they 


* For the biasphemy of the Church of Rome, see the Thirty-first 
Article of Religion. For her idolatry, see the Homilies, passim, and 
the declaration against Popery, 30 Car. II, st. 2. 

t John Fox, the Martyrologist, was of opinion, that if the Pope 
could be prevailed upon to turn Protestant, and to renounce those 
pretensions which are as offensive to most Catholics as to Protest- 
ants, ‘ his opposers should not refuse but that some one man may 
* have the principall place of counsel! and government in the Church- 
‘ affairs, as being a thing, which would have many conveniences in - 
‘it, when it might be done with security.’ See his Life, pretixed 
tehis'Acts and Monuments. 
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are in an error, every person who has any tincture of theolo. 
gy will admit, that their error is a very ancient and re spectable 
one, and that the measures which they take to preserve that 
unity, are entitled to some indulgence even from those who dis. 
cern the fallacy of the system. 

These considerations, however, do not seem ever to have or. 
curred to Lord Clarendon. If he suspected that the authority 
of the See of Rome has any tendency to preserve unity among 
Catholics, he acted wisely m concealing his suspicions, ashe 
was writing a book for the information of Catholics. A Pro. 
testant dissenter may be convinced in his own mind, that the 
Test and Corporation acts are the great safeguards of the 
Church of England. If, however, he is pleading for the abro- 
gation of those laws, he will carefully abstain from revealing his 
private opinion of the consequences to be expected from that 
measure. ‘This species of wisdom is not possessed by our friend 
Mr. Le Mesurier, whose words we subjoin. 

‘If they [the Catholics] could be brought to dismiss dl 
“hopes of it [the reestablishment of the Papal supremacy,] we 
‘ might then have a reasonable prospect of seeing them united 
‘tous, not only in allegiance to their Sovereign, but in religi- 
‘ ous faith. Once cut off from the see of Rome, | am persuaded 
‘ that they could not long persist in the schism which separates 
‘them from the national Church.’—Serious Examination, §¢. 
p. 30. 

It is Lord Clarendon’s opinion, that Catholic princes, by 
acknowledging the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, deprive 
themselves ‘ of the better moiety of their sovereignty in their 
‘own dominions’ (p. 6.); a circumstance which he conceives 
to be injurious to the cause of Christianity among Turks aud 
Heathens, 


* And how can we reasonably hope that those great and powerful 
princes, who command so much the greater part of the world, will 
ever embrace the Christian faith, when they know that they are not 
only thereby to cease to be Mahometans, but to be Monarchs; and 
admit another prince to have an equal, if not superior command over 
their own subjects in their own dominions, and must cease to be em- 
perors before they cau be admitted to be Christians?’ p.7.  ' 


We know of no better mode of answering this question, 
than by producing the authority of another writer, whose know- 
ledge of the state of religion in Catholic countries was very ac 
curate and extensive, and whose dislike to the Pope and all his 
works was very vehement and sincere. The following passage 
is extracted from Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- 
seventh Article. 
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‘Upon the whole, the power of the King in ecclesiastical 
‘matters among us, is expressed in this article, under those re- 
‘serves, and with that moderation, that no just scruple can lie 
‘against it; and itis that which all kings, even of the Roman 
‘ communion, do assume, and in some places with a much more 
‘unlimited authority. The methods of managing it may differ 
‘alittle; yet the power is the same, and is built upon the same 
‘foundations.’ 

As au instance of the different methods of managing the same 
power, we may adduce the practice of England and of France in 
the appointment of bishops. In England, bishops are nomin- 
ally elected by the chapters of their respective cathedrals; where- 
as in France, they were, and indeed still are, nominally appoint- 
ed by the Pope. In both countries, however, the real appoint- 
ment is in the hands of the Sovereign. In England, the chapter 
may be compelled, by legal process, to elect the person recom- 
mended by the King. In France, the pope, indeed, could not 
be cast in a premunire ; but the consequence of his refusal to 
grant bulls to the person recommended by the king, was an ac- 
tual schism, which lasted till the Pope thought proper to yield 
to the king’s wiil. 

It must not be denied, that the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Henry VILL. and Elizabeth might, with no great exaggeration, 
be called ‘ the better moiety of their sovereignty.’ In those 
reigns, all was swallowed up in the Crown, ‘ temporals and spi- 
‘rituals, soul, body, estates, and conscience.* That system, 
however, has long been departed from; and we fervently hope 
that it willnever return. It originally arose from a laxity of re- 
ligious principle, and a servile veneration for the royal authority, 
which prevailed in England during the greater part of the six- 
teenth century, toa greater extent than in any other period of 
our history. For more than a century past, the king of Great 
Britain, with magnificent ecclesiastical titles, has had less power 
in ecclesiastical matters, and less influence over the clergy of the 
established religion, than most European princes, either Catho- 
lic or Protestant. His influence over the clergy is founded al- 
most entirely on the power which he enjoys of nominating to 
the bishoprics, and to many other of the greater benefices. ‘This 
power is enjoyed by several Catholic princes; for instance, by 
the kings of France before the revolution, ina much more am- 
ple degree than by the king of Great Britain. 

It may be observed, that no prince has ever permanently re- 
jected the authority of the Pope, without making other consi- 





* Lord Molesworth’s Account of Denmark, p. 166, ed. 1738, 
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derable innovations in the constitution of the church. Whea 
the breach has not been rendered irreparable by the institution 
of new articles of faith, it has always been closed again, after a 
certain time, with the full consent of all parties. Since it has 
been discovered, that Protestant princes are as far from bei 
absolute masters of the consciences of their subjects as Catholic 
princes, few princes of either persuasion have felt much solici- 
tude respecting a power which our author considers as ‘ the 
better moiety of their sovereignty.’ It is amusing to consider 
the extreme anxiety of some subjects, to preserve entire to their 
sovereign an authority of which the prince himself is totally re. 
gardless. 

Whenever the tide of public opinion has run in favour of ab- 
solute monarchy, it has been usual among Protestants to repre- 
sent the Roman Catholic religion as unfavourable to the power 
of princes. Sir Simon Harcourt, for instance, in his speech in 
defence of Sacheverell, stigmatizes resistance to princes as ‘a 
doctrine of the Church of Rome.’ * On the other hand, when 
the love of liberty is prevalent among Protestants, popery and 
slavery are represented as twin sisters. In our opinion, both 
representations are extravagant; and if the Grand Turk is real- 
ly disposed to embrace Christianity, it is not very material, as 
far as his authority is concerned, whether he adopts the Catho- 
lic or the Protestant persuasion. 

In the opinion of Lord Clarendon, the authority of the Pope 
is the principal obstacle to the reconciliation of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches, so as to enable all good Christians ‘ to 
pray for and with one another.’ Protestants will not consent 
to return to their ancient subjection to the Pope ; and therefore 
the first article of the treaty of union must be, that the Papal 
jurisdiction be abolished. Lord Clarendon observes, that the 
Popes are aware of this determination on the part of the Pro- 
testants, and therefore exert all their influence to prevent such 
a treaty from being even taken into consideration. If this im- 






* State Trials, V. p. 713. See also Tillotson’s Letter to Lord 
Russel, quoted in the same trial, p. 737. ‘ Your Lordship’s opinion 
* [of the lawfulness of resisting the prince for the preservation of the 
* constitution] is contrary to the declared doctrine of all Protestant 
‘ Churches ; and though some particular persons have taught other- 
¢ wise, yet they have been contradicted herein, and condemned for 
‘ it, by the generality of Protestants. I beg your Lordship to con- 
‘ sider, how it will agree with an avowed asserting of the Protestant 


‘ religion, to go contrary to the general doctrine of Protestants.’ 
The letter is dated July 20th, 1683. 
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pediment were removed, the noble author appears to believe 
that the peace of the Christian church might easily be restored. 

* For neither of the churches believe, that there is no doctrine in 
either which may not be better explained, and that there are not 
many other particulars, both in discipline and practice, which may 
not be altered or departed from, for the satisfaction of such a consi- 
derable body of good christians as would thereby be reconciled to 
one congregation, and one communion. And this would easily be 
done, if sovereign princes would vindicate their own authority and 
supreme jurisdiction; and, by national councils, take care for the 
settling all matters pertaining to the church in their own dominions, 
which, by correspondence with the like national councils under the 
neighbouring princes will, without any difficulty, sever what is of 
the essence of religion from what may in the practice of it be per- 
mitted, ’ &c. p. 680. 

An ignorant reader would hardly suppose, that the writer of 
these words, which are so full of moderation and conciliation, 
had contributed in a very eminent degree, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other man who ever existed, to the perpetua- 
tion of the bitterest animosities among Christians, who were sub- 
jects of the same prince, and who acknowledged that their dif- 
ferences of opinion did not extend to articles of faith, and the 
essentials of religion.* ‘The real fact is, that Lord Clarendon, 
notwithstanding his animosity against the Pope, had no dislike 
to the Roman Catholic religion in geveral; and perhaps was 
more desirous of weakening than of strengthening the Protestant 
interest, as it is called, in the general affairs of Europe. Such 
feelings naturally arise out of the principles of the Laudian 
school, in which he had been educated. It is one of the lead- 
ing tenets of that school, that those points in which the Church 
‘of England agrees with the Church of Rome, and differs from 
the foreign Protestant Churches, are more essential to true 
Christianity, than those in which all Protestant Churches, in- 
cluding the Church of England, are united against the Church 
of Rome. in other words, a Roman Catholic is, upon the 
whole, a better Christian than a Presbyterian. We cannot give 
a stronger example of Lord Clarendon’s Laudianism, than the 
manner in which he mentions the great Gustavus Adolphus in 
the following sentence. 

‘ The blackest action, and surely the least apostolical, that un- 
happy Pope (Urban VIII.) was guilty of, was, that when the vic- 
torious King of Sweden, of whom the wor'd had scarce ever heard 


* See Lord Clarendon’s observations on the ‘ unhappy policy of 
‘ making concessions to the Dissenters, ’ in the continuation of his 
Life, p. 148. Fol. 
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before, had covered all Germany with blood and slaughter, and 
fire and sword wrought a greater devastation, almost to desolatiog, 
than hath ever been produced amongst Christians by a war between 
them: This successor of St. Peter, whose office and peculiar obliga, 
tion they pretend is to root out all heretics, and by right or wrop 
to remove all obstructions which hinder the growth or improvement 
of Catholic religion, refused to give the Emperor and Catholic party 
any assistance in money, of which he was known to have abundance, 
and the other to want nothing else. ’ * p. 555. 

When it is considered, how little success has attended every 
attempt to unite any two Protestant sects, we cannot accede to 
Lord Clarendon’s supposition, that the downfal of the Pope 
would contribute materially to the reconciliation of Protestants 
and Catholics, who differ in opinion upon so many points of 
the highest importance. The correspondence between Wake 
and Dupin, part of which is printed at the end of Maclaines 
translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, sufficiently de 
monstrates, that the most lukewarm Catholics will never consent 
to abandon all the distinguishing tenets of their religion, how. 
ever strongly they may be inclined to break with the court of 
Rome. 

The mention of national councils in a passage which we have 
lately quoted, and a paragraph in the concluding chapter of the 
book, entitled on the margin, National Councils the best Conseres 
ators of Christian Religion, prove that Lord Clarendon enters 
tained a higher opinion of the prudence and moderation of those 
assemblies, than experience appears to justify. ‘The synod of 
Dordrecht, the national synods of the French Protestants, and 
the factious convocations in the reign of Queen Anne, show how 
little such meetings contribute to the peace either of the Church 
or of the State. National councils of the established religion 
seem to be entirely laid aside in every Christian country, io 
which the power of calling them, or, at least, of preventing 
them from being held is possessed by the Sovereign. Catholic 
princes, in particular, have generally found the Pope to be more 
tractable and manageable than a synod composed of their own 
subjects. 
i 

* The Popes ave seldom been particularly well inclined to give 
assistance to their friends in bard cash. Like the infernal deities in 
Eschylus, Aaftiv cutivous del # sOloas. There is, indeed, a kind of 
paper money, called Indulgences, which was formerly in great re- 
pute, and of which the Popes, to do them justice, have never been 
niggardly. The credit of this currency, however, was so much 
shaken by a kind of Bullion Committee, of which one Martin Luther 
was chairman, that there has been very little demand for it during 
the two last centuries. 
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Whatever ill effect may arise from the conflict of ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular jurisdiction, in countries in which the authority 
of the Pope is recognised by law, we are unable to perceive that 
any considerable inconvenience results from that authority, in 
countries where it has no legal existence,—except the tendency 
which it undoubtedly has, to prevent the Catholic inhabitants 
of Protestant countries from adopting the religion of the State. 
Perhaps it may be said, that the power of the Pope is danger- 
ous to Protestant sovereigns, from its tendency to excite revolt 
among his Catholic subjects. This objection deserves to be seri- 
ously considered. 

No person can be weak and timorous enough to suppose, that 
the Pope will ever excite Catholics to rebel against a Protestant 
sovereign, unless he is of opinion, that there is a considerable 
probability that the rebellion will be crowned with success. Nor 
will such Catholics, admitting them to be as devoted to the court 
of Rome as the Jesuits were, listen to the voice of their chief 
pastor, unless they are convinced that they are likely to derive 
advantage from following his advice. In every country where 
the Catholics know that they form so small and inconsiderable a 
body, as to render resistance to the government perfectly hope- 
less, it is both their interest and their inclination to recommend 
themselves to the State, and to their fellow-citizens, by their 
peaceable and loyal demeanour. As we do not ascribe any me- 
rit to this conduct in such circumstances, perhaps we may be 
allowed to say, that the English Catholics have given little or 
no cause of complaint to the government for the last two hundred 
years, The most lion-hearted Popes know very well how to 
assume the meekness of lambs on proper occasions. 

Qn the other hand, in countries where the Catholics form so 
large and powerful a body, as to afford a prospect of success- 
ful resistance to the government, we are willing to admit, that 
the Pope will not be remiss in instigating them to try the exper- 
ment, This admission may appear at first sight to be fatal to 
our cause; but we strenuously maintain, that, in such circum- 
stances, the conduct of all sects always has been, and always will 
be, nearly the same. We except those sects, the members of 
which, from any cause, happen to be destitute of personal cour- 
age. The patience of the Greek Christians, for imstance, un- 
der the yoke of the Mahometans, must not be ascribed to the 
purity of their religious principles, but to the levity and cowar- 
dice which have been inherent in them for so many ages. In 
every country which has an established religion, the honours 
and advantages which arise from the establishment, are the nat- 

property of the strongest sect, which, it must be remem- 
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bered, is not always the most numerous. Superiority of strength 
is the only real security which the established church of every 
country has for the maintenance of her preeminence.  [f that 
superiority be lost, she may ‘ entrench herself in parchment to 
the teeth,’ but the Dissenters will find the proper way to attack 
her. As soon as a religious party, which has been depressed, 
discovers that from the continual fluctuation of human opinions, 
and from the clrange of other circumstances, it has gained s 
great an accession of strength and popularity, as to enable it to 
cope with the established religion, it will either break out at 
once into open rebellion, or will begin by making a formal de- 
mand that the prerogatives of the establishment be transferred, 
either entirely or in part, to itself. If the government does not 
think proper to accede to this demand, a civil war ensues; and 
the question is ultimately decided by the sword. 

On these ocasions, oaths of allegiance, declarations of loy 
alty, and protestations of nonresistance, are never regarded by 
large bodies of men, whose passions are inflamed; nor does 
any ‘wise government ever place the smallest reliance upon such 
frail securities. * Jf any man supposes that, in this respect, 
there is any practical difference between the principles of Catho- 
lics and those of Protestants, he must have derived his know. 
ledge of those principles, not from a cool and attentive observa. 
tion of the conduct which results from them, but from the par 
tial and passionate declamations of Catholics against Protestants, 
or of Protestants against Catholics. Even those declaimers of 
the latter class, who frighten us with the bulls and dispensations 
of the Pope, do not scruple, when they are off their guard, to 
acknowledge, that all sects are equally regardless of political 
oaths, when it suits their purpose to break them. ‘The following 
interrogations are proposed by Mr. Le Mesurier. 

‘ Did ever in fact any statesman, reasoning upon what sort of 
* persons were fit to be admitted to offices, lay any stress upon 
* the oath of allegiance? Did it ever come into the contemplation 
* of worldly politicians? Did it ever stop any man who was not 
* restrained by other considerations?’ Seque/, &c. p. 60. 

With the exception of a few pious and conscientious persons, 
like some of the English Nonjurors, we reply to the last ques- 
tion, Certainly not. The great body of the Jacobites, who were 
as good Protestants as Mr. Le Mesurier himself, took, without 
hesitation, every oath which the ingenuity of the government 
could devise; and were certainly restrained by no other consi 

sicieencendictinseidiidhs bitenindittaine ns Meaitednitiie dékiadtennienae 


* Some excellent observations on the futility of political oaths, 
written by Speaker Onslow, may be seen in Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole. : 
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deration than the fear of the gallows, from violating those oaths 
on the first opportunity. 

As to instigation to rebellion, it will never be wanting, when 
the people are prepared to receive it, in any country which 
contains fanatical priests and discontented nobles. Among the 
former order, we heg leave to distinguish a very reverend per- 
son, John Knox by name, from whom the most experienced 
Jesuit might have taken lessons in the art of preaching sedition. 
Indeed, domestic professors of this art will always be more skil- 
fuland more successful than foreign inteslopers. ‘The emissaries 
of the court of Rome generally perplex and embroil the trans- 
actions with which they meddle, by their endeavours to sacri- 
fice the general interest of the Catholic cause to the private ad- 
vantage of their Master. Whoever is acquainted with the his- 
tory of Innocent X. and Rinaccini, will probably acknowledge, 
that the friends of the Protestant interest in Ireland have no 
reason to regret the direct interposition of the Pope in the af- 
fairs of that country. 

From the preceding considerations arises a question of the 
greatest practical importance, on which it is not our imtention 
at/present to enlarge :—What are the best means of preventing 
a weak sect from acquiring strength, and a strong sect from 
subverting the established religion? The ancient specific of 
persecution being fallen into disrepute, exclusion from political 
power, that is to say, from offices under government, is now 
almost the only medicine which the doctor recommends. We 
have great doubts of the efficacy of this remedy. It may, in- 
deed, diminish in a small degree the power of the patient to de 
mischief; but if it increases, in a much greater degree, his pro- 
pensity to innovation, which we believe to be the case, it is evi- 
dent that more is lost than is gained by the use, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Faculty, by the exhibition of it. 

It appears to be part of Lord Clarendon’s plan, that the Eng- 
lish Catholics shail not only renounce the authority of the Pope, 
but that they shal] entrust the King with the appointment of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. After urging the necessity of ban- 
ishing the Jesuits, he continues as follows. 

‘ Whereas other ecclesiastical orders, at least particular persons 
of the secular and regular clergy, the Jesuits excepted, may be 
easily found out, who are of peaceable and quiet dispositions, who 
will give that security to the state for their obedience which can be 
desired, and renounce any other dependence upon any superior, but 
such as the King shall appoint to govern over them.” p. 6. 

This paragraph affords a striking specimen of the alteration 
which has taken place in the opinions of Englishmen on the 
subject of religious liberty since the reign of Charles If. At 
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present, the most inconsiderable sect of Protestant dissenters 
would strenuously resist any attempt on the part of government 
to interfere with its religious concerns ; and it seems, indeed, to 
be admitted by the government, that every sect which is deprived 
of the advantages of an establishment, is fairly entitled to the 
liberty of managing its dwn concerns in its own way. Even the 
measure of the Veto, as it is called, is merely urged asa pre. 
servative against foreign influence, which Lord Clarendon sy 
poses to be extinguished in a more direct and effectual manner, 
In all probability, the noble author believed that society could 
not exist under the system of ecclesiastical police which has pre. 
vailed in England for an hundred and twenty years. Under 
the present government of France, the ecclesiastical administra. 
tion of every sect isso organized, as to make its ministers the 
mere tools and creatures of the Crown. 

When Lord Clarendon invites the Catholic subjects of Pro- 
testant princes to break off their connexion with the See of Rome, 
it will naturally be expected, that some advantage will be pro- 
posed to them as the price of their compliance. A paragraph 
to that effect occurs (p. 708, 709), the marginal abstract of 
which is as follows: When foreign jurisdiction is excluded, 
those who differ from the established religion of the State may 
be safely admitted to the commen privileges of Subjects. What 
these privileges were, in the opinion of the author, may admit 
of some doubt. Unfortunately the text of his work is still more 
obscure than the margin. 

« If the authority of sovereign princes were thus vindicated with- 
in their several dominions,—princes would then easily agree what 
ndulgence they would allow to such other subjects, who are of a 
contrary religion to what is established by their laws, when they 
might grant such an indulgence without any danger to the peace of 
their dominions.’ p. 708. 

Such language is very vague and general. Even at present, 
fierce verbal disputes frequeutly take place, whether, by the 
common privileges of subjects, we ought to understand any 
thing more than the political situation which Jews occupy in 
England, and Christians in Turkey. 

It has long been our opinion, that the condition of Catholics 
in Protestant countries has very seldom been materially affected 
by the mere apprehension of their attachment to the Church of 
Rome. The contrary opinion, indeed, is frequently inculcated, 
particularly in books written since the ancient doctrine of reli- 
gious persecution has become too odious to be openly taught or 
avowed. The severities which Protestants formerly exercised 
towards Catholics, appear to us to have arisen from the same 
motives as the severities which Catholics exercised towards Pro- 
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testants; that is to say, from religious bigotry and political an- 
jmosity. ‘The supremacy of the Pope is a convenient locus in 
the hands of Protestants, because the Catholics cannot retort to 
it. tis, however, of little consequence to Catholics, whether 
Protestants have a decent pretext for treating them with rigour, 
provided they are certain that the removal of the pretext would 
not ameliorate their condition, ‘Till within the last hundred 

, there were very few Protestant countries in which the 
exercise of any religion was permitted, except the established 
religion. In Scotland, for instance, in the year 1703, a bill 
was introduced into Parliament for the toleration of all Protest- 
ants; against which a strong remonstrance was made by the 
General Assembly of the Church, concluding with these words : 

‘ That they were persuaded that, to enact a toleration for 
« those of the Episcopal way, (which God of his infinite mercy 
‘ avert!) would be to establish iniquity by a law, and would 
‘bring upon the promoters thereof, and their families, the 
‘ dreadful guilt of all those sins and pernicious effects that might 
‘ ensue thereupon. * 

The bill was accordingly lost; and the toleration did not take 
place till after the Union, when the voice of the General As- 
sembly was disregarded by the British Parliament. Long since 
that time, an avowed Socinian would have been prosecuted 


with the utmost rigour in almost every Protestant country. 
We mention these things merely to show, that if Protestants 


* See A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Campbeli’s Vindication, &c., by Jo» 
teph Stock, D. D, (afterwards Bishop of Killalla) p. 62, The same 
author says (p. 53): ‘ Let any man show me where Presbyte- 
‘ rians had the power to persecute, and I will undertake to show 
‘ him that they wanted not the will.” It must be remembered, that 
the French Protestant Church, by far the most illustrious of all the 
Protestant Churches, except the Church of England, was Presby- 
terian. If the French Presbyterians were only restrained by the 
want of power from persecuting the Catholics, why is the persecu- 
tion of those Presbyterians by the Catholics imputed asa particular 
fault to the Roman Catholic religion? And here we beg leave to 
observe, that one instance of moderation and gentleness in|{the con- 
duet of those who have power in their hands, weighs much more 
with us than fifty violent and acrimonious declamations against into- 

nee, proceeding from persons who either are actually suffering 
persecution, or, at least, have no power to persecute others. In 
the writings of our friend Mr. le Mesurier, for example, we observe 
an intolerant love of toleration, which reminds us of 4 letter in 
Swift’s Examiner, in which the Examiner is told, that he deserves 
to have his throat cut, ‘ as all such enemies to moderatoin should 

served.’ No. 28. 
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will not tolerate each other, it is idle to assign the supremacy 
of the Pope as the reason of their not tolerating Catholics, [py 
tolerant countries, Catholics have, upon the whole, fared near. 
ly as wellas dissenting Protestants. Where any considerable 
difference has been made, it may be attributed to many other 
causes with greater probability than to fear of the Pope. We 
may name, for instance, the great and fundamental diversity 
of religious opinion ; the resentment excited by past injuries; 
the jealousy caused by the power of the Catholics, either in the 
country or iu the general affairs of Europe; and, above all, 
the apprehensions arising from the consciousness of possessing 
something, to which the Catholics believe themselves to havea 
better title. The last consideration alone will account for the 
whole of the penal code of Ireland. 

The event which Lord Clarendon so earnestly desired, ace 
tually took place in the United Netherlands some years after 
his death. ‘The majority of the Catholics of that country, who 
were Jausenists, quarrelled with the Pope, and erected an in- 
dependent hierarchy of their own, under a titular Archbishop 
of Utrecht. We are not aware that the Government took any 
pains to perpetuate the schism, by extending privileges to the 
Jansenist party, which were withheld from those Catholics who 
adhered to the authority of the Pope. 

In England, it has been customary, ever since the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, to vindicate the severe laws which 
have been made against the Catholics, by attributing them to 
the apprehensions entertained of the machinations of the Pope. 
Here we beg leave to inquire, whether, if the Catholics had 
renounced their connexion with the See of Rome, they would 
have been permitted, in the reign of Elizabeth, to exercise 
their religion in peace? We believe that no person, who is 
acquainted with the principles of that age in general, and of 
that reign in particular,* will answer our question in the af- 


* Life of Lord Burghley, in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, p. 33, 
ed. 1779. ‘He held, there cold be no government where there was 
‘ division. And that state cold never be in safety, where there was 
* tolleration of tworeligions. Forthere is no enmytie so great a8 
‘ that for religion. And they that differ in the service of God, can 
¢ never agree in the service of their contrie.’ In the same manner, 
Bacon, in Certain Observations made upon a Libel published this pre» 
sent year, 1592, written principally for the purpose of vind cating 
the sanguinary proceedings against the Catholics, treats the per- 
mission of the exercise of two religions as ‘ a dangerous indulgence 
* and toleration.’ In his opinion, the greatest indulgence which 
the government can safely show, is to be satisfied withenforcing ¢%- 
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firmative. ‘The example of the Puritans proves how little the 
Catholics would have gained by any concession, short of com- 

te conformity to the established religion. Whatever tran- 
quillity they enjoyed under Elizabeth, is to be attributed, not 
to the tolerant spirit of the government, but to the flexibility 
of their own religious principles, which permitted them to join 
in that mode of worship which was established by law. 

In the two following reigns, the severities which the Ca- 
tholics endured, were occasioned partly by the misconduct of 
some of their own body, in which the Court of Rome had 
no share, and principally, by the relentless bigotry of the 
Puritans, who persecuted the Catholics, not as bad sub- 
a but as bad Christians. When it is considered that the 
. Puritans entertained notions respectiug the subjection of the 

civil to the ecclesiastical power, which had hardly been heard 
of in Europe since the twelfth century, it will not be supposed 
that they were very sdlicitous that the King should not be de- 
prived of ‘the better moiety of his sovereignty.’ After the 
fall of the monarchy, the Catholics were protected from the 
fury of the Presbyterians by Cromwell, the father of toleration 
in England. The conduct of the Catholics on that occasion 
is attributed to them as a crime by Lord Clarendon, in the fol- 
lowing parenthesis, 


terior conformity to the established religion, ‘ without entering in- 
‘to, and sifting into mens’ consciences, when no overt scandal is 
‘given. ‘That is to say, if men will go regularly to church, and 
wilt abstain from writing or speaking against the religion of the 
State, the government need not be very strict in inquiring into their 
private thoughts. More than this, Bacon thought, could not be 
granted with safety to the State. Such were the opinions of latitu- 
dinarian statesmen and philosophers. It will nut be supposed that 
thealogians were more tolerant, See, for instance, in Leland’s His- 
tory of Ireland (Il, p. 482.), a paper drawn up by Archbishop 
Usher, in the year 1626, andentitled, The Judgment of diverse of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland concerning Toleration of 
Religion. In this paper, the toleration of Popery is called ‘a grievous 
‘sin, by which we render ourselves accessory to all their supcrsti- 
‘tions, idolatries, and heresies.’ It is amusing to compare this 
kind of language with that which may be found in the books of the 
present day. ‘The Church of England,’ according to Mr. Le 
Mesurier (Serious Examination, &c. p. 12), ‘being equally averse 
‘to persecuting, as to being persecuted, has always been glad to 
A ra to all sects, that toleration which she could never obtain 
‘from Kom-h priests, or Romish governors.’ Our respect for Mr. 


Le Mesurier’s private character prevents us from suspecting tbat he 
Was not in earnest in making the preceding assertion 
VOL, XIX, WO. 38. 59 
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* During which time [the exile of Charles I1.] his Roman Catho. 
lic subjects, two or three persons of honour only excepted, shewed 
very little affection to him, but applied themselves to Cromwell and 
those in power, that they might live quietly under that government, 
which they were willing to submit to, and to give any security for 
their obedience.’ p. 704. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, the remains of Puri. 
tanism, and the manifest leaning of the Court towards Popery, 
are sufficient to account for the animosity of the people against 
the Catholics. After the Revolution, which was secretly pro- 
moted by the Pope himself, the Catholics were considered by 
the government in no other light than as an inconsiderable 
branch of the Jacobite party, the great strength of which lay 
within the pale of the Established Church. As the new govern- 
ment was convinced, that the dread of Popery was the great ob- 
stacle to the restoration of the exiled family, we must not won- 
der that the Whig statesmen did not neglect the proper means 
of keeping alive that dread in the minds of the people. It is 
witb great truth of painting that Swift, in his Essay on the Fates 
of Clergymen, among the thriving arts of an unprincipled Low. 
church divine, enumerates his ‘ dreadful apprehensions of Po- 
‘pery.’ As far, however, as was consistent with the necessity 
of keeping up this spirit, the Whigs were sufficiently willing to 
comprebend the Catholics within the effects of their principle of 
general toleration. Upon the whole, since the Revolution, the 
Catholics have had more reason to complain of the Tories than 
of the Whigs.* 

Since the extinction of the hopes and pretensions of the 
House of Stuart, a considerable progress has been made, with 
the full concurrence of government, towards the assimilation of 
the political condition of the Catholics with that of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. ‘The Catholics, indeed, are still excluded from 
Parliament, which is open to Protestant Dissenters. The 
English Catholics are also, liable to be deprived, by any one of 
the candidates, of the privilege of voting at elections. These, 
however, and several other disabilities under which the Catho- 
lics still labour, ana from which the Protestant Dissenters are 


* See, for instance, in Burnet’s History of his Own Time, (III. p. 
$16,ed 1753,) the manner in which King William was compelled 
to give way to the Act 11. and 12. Will. III. cap. 4., in order to 
satisfy the Tories that he was not ‘a Papist, or, at least, a favourer 
‘of Popery.’ Switt, in several parts of his writings, reproaches the . 
Whigs for their lenity towards the Catholics, and exults in compat- 
ing the diflereut conduct of his own party, while they were in pow- 
er. Passages to that effect may be seen in Zhe Presbyterian’s Plea 
of Merit, and in the Roman Catholic’s Reasons for Repealing the Test. 
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released, may be justly attributed, not to any fear of the Pope, 
but partly to the difficulty of changing long established laws, 
even when they are acknowledged to be useless or pernicious ; 
partly to a resolution formed by a great number of our fellow 
subjects, to resist any measure whatsoever favourable to any 
class of Dissenters; and partly to the irritation which has been 
produced by the peculiar circumstances under which the mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation, as it is called, has been brought 
forward. 

The protracted discussion of that measure has had the effect 
of making all England ‘ ring from side to side’ with the names 
and actions of Gregory VII. and Innocent ILI. We shall con- 
clude this article by stating the reasons which imduce us to be- 
lieve, that if the authority of the See of Rome were totally anni- 
hilated, the opposition to Catholic Emancipation would not be 
sensibly diminished. 

The opponents of Catholic Emancipation may be divided 
into four classes; though many belong to more than one class, 
and nota few may, with equal propriety, be assigned to every 
class. We will consider these four classes in their proper 
order. 

The first class comprises the members of the present adminis- 
tration, and their political adherents. We believe that our 
readers, of all sects and parties, will acknowledge, that whether 
Catholic Emancipation be a good or a bad measure, it is the 
interest of the present administration not only to prevent it from 
taking place, but also to render the supporters of it odious in 
the eyes of that people to whose voice the Sovereign of a free 
people is compelled to attend in the choice of his ministers. 
With such persons, it is evidently fruitless to enter into any 
discussion of the objections to that measure. Many of them, 
indeed, candidly acknowledge in private, that these objections 
have no real solidity, and that their own opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation is caused by circumstances merely of a temporary 
nature. 

{n the second class, we place all persons who resolutely and 
blindly oppose every innovation in the constitution of the coun- 
try; and whose mouths are fullof the old adages, No/umus /eges 
Anglia mutari—Stat super vias antiquas— Meddle not with them 
that are given to change, &c. ‘To this class belong many of the 
sages of the law; an order of men which, iu every country, is 
apt to consider the existing order of things as the most perfect 
model of political wisdom; to adhere closely to every established 
error ; and to tremble at every proposition of improvement. If 
the Catholics could be persuaded to renounce the spiritual au- 
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thority of the Pope, there remains the declaration against tran. 
substantiation and the invocation of saints, besides all the la.vs 
which affect Dissenters in general. It is not to be supposed 
that persons of this description will ever willingly consent to the 
repeal of a considerable number of statutes, which our ancestors, 
who were so much better judges of these matters than we are, 
thought necessary to the preservation of the constitution. 

The third class consists chiefly of most of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and of such of the laity as aspire to the 
character of Highchurch men. The members of this class are 
adverse to the admission of any persons who do not profess the 
religion of the State, to offices of trust and emolument. Many 
of them donot scruple to maintain, that Dissenters, of all sorts 
and conditions, must, from the nature of things, be enemies to 
the government of their country. A Presbyterian Chancellor 
would not be less offeusive in their eyes, perbaps more offensive 
to several of them, than a Catholic Chancellor. Instead of raise 
ing the Catholics even to the political situation of the Protestant 
Dissenters, they desire to depress the Protestant Dissenters to 
the political situation of the Catholics.* Of the numerous pam- 
phlets on this subject written by clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land which we have seen, we recollect only one, in which the ad- 
mission of Protestant Dissenters to offices is recommended; 
while the exclusion of Catholics from them is:defended. Mr. le 
Mesurier, in his Sequel to the Serious Examination into the Ro 
man Catholic Claims, (p. 68), produces the following passage 
from Seldeu’s Table Talk. ‘ The Protestants in France bear of- 
fice in the state, because, though their religion is different, yet 
‘ they acknowledge no other king but the king of France. The 
* Papists in England,—they must havea king of their own, a Pope, 
‘ that must do something in our kingdom ; therefore, there is 00 
‘ reason they should enjoy the same privileges.’ On these words 
Mr. Le Mesurier remarks—‘ This is a most just and true distine- 
‘tion. Protestants own no foreign head of their church, there- 
‘ fore they have no temptation to overset the government under 


* Observations on the Roman Catholic Question, By Lord Kenyon, 
p- 5. ‘The most efleciwal way, theretore, of atlording secuiity to 
‘ an Established Church, 1s to restrict to its members the possession 
* of that power, which, if placed im other hands, would eudauger 
‘it. ‘Therefore it is requiied, in this country, that not only the So 
‘ vereign, but all persons appointed to offices of power and trust, 
‘should be of the Established Religion.’ If this dectrmne can be 
clearly proved, tt seems to be a neediess waste of time and labour 
to dwell upon the particular objections to the admission of Catholics 
to offices of power and trust. 
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‘which they live if, not molested.’ A person better acquainted 
with the theory than with the practice of dialectics, would natur- 
ally infer from Mr. Le M esurier’s words, that if Catholics did nag. 
own a foreign head of their church, he would be willing to admit 
them to offices in the state, as well as Protestant Dissenters. A 

which occurs at the very threshold of his writings on this 
subject, clearly demonstrates the erroneousness of such an infer- 
ence. ‘ I will go farther, and venture to express my opinion, 
‘ that such ts the general spirit of the Romish Church, such is the 
“tendency of alt the institutions and doctrines which are peculi- 
‘ar to it, that it can never with safety be admitted to more than 
¢a toleration in a Protestant state.’ Serious Examination, &c. 


3. 

To the fourth class belong all persons who view the Roman 
Catholic religion with the eyes of the old Puritans. Under this 
class are comprehended many of the Protestant Dissenters of the 
more ancient sects, * together with almost all the Methodists, 
taking the appellation in its most comprehensive sense. A Me- 
thodist troubles himself very little about ‘ foreign mfluence’ and 
¢ divided allegiance.’ He considers a Catholic, not as a kind 
of rebel, but as a kind of idolater; a believer in free-will and jus- 
tification by works, a suppresser of the scriptures, and a perse- 
eutor of the godly. When we observe the great and increasing 
influence of the Methodists, we do not hesitate to consider them 
as by far the most formidable enemies of the Catholics; and, in- 
deed, as no despicable enemies of some other persons. It is 

rincipally by means of the Methodists that the popular cry of 
Wo Popery bas been excited. 

Upon the whole, we firmly believe, that if the bulk of the 
Trish nation were members of the Greek or Armenian Church, 
instead of the Roman Church, the question of Emancipation 
would stand very nearly, if not exactly, where it stands at pre- 
seut. There is another opinion upon this subject, which we 
have been sometimes tempted to adopt, and which we will sub- 
mit to the cousideration of our readers, without any commentary 
or explanation. We suspect, that if the four, or three, or two 
millions of Irish Catholics were unanimously to offer to embrace 
auy modification of Protestantism, except the Established Reli- 
gion, any, if not most of those who feel, or affect to feel, such 
dreadful apprehensions of ‘ foreign influence,’ would answer, in 
the words of Othello, ‘ ”Tis better as it is.’ 


* See especially the Hinés of Philagatharches, reviewed in our 
Vol. XVIL. p. 393. : 
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Art. X. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lord 
Byron. 4to. pp.2380. London, 1812. 


ae Byron has improved marvellously since his last ap. 
pearance at our tribunal ;—and this, though it bear a very 
affected title, is really a volume of very considerable power, spirit 
and originality—which not only atones for the evil works of his 
nonage, but gives promise of a further excellence hereafter ; to 
which it is quite comfortable to look forward. 

The most surprising thing about the present work, in. 
deed, is, that it should please and interest so much as it does, 
with so few of the ordinary ingredients of interest or poetical 
delight. There is no story or adventure—and, indeed, no in- 
cident of any kind; the whole poem—to give a very short ac. 
count of it—consisting of a series of reflections made in travel- 
ing through a part of Spain and Portugal, and in sailing up 
the Mediterranean to the shores of Greece. These reflections, 
too, and the descriptions out of which they arise, are presented 
without any regular order or connexion—being sometimes strung 
upon the slender thread of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and 
sometimes held together by the still slighter tie of the author's 
local situation atthe time of writing. As there are no incidents, 
there cannot well be any characters ;—and accordingly, with 
the exception of a few national sketches, which form part of the 
landscape of his pilgrimage, that of the bero himself is the only 
delineation of the kind that is offered to the reader of this vo- 
lume;—and this hero, we must say, appears to us as oddly 
chosen as he is imperfectly employed. Childe Harold is a sated 
epicure—sickened with the very fulness of prosperity—oppressed 
with ennui, and stung with occasional remorse ;—his heart 
hardened by a long course of sensual indulgence, and his opi- 
nion of mankind degraded by his acquaintance with the baser 
part of them. In this state he wanders over the fairest and most 
interesting parts of Europe, in the vain hope of stimulating bis 
palsied sensibility by novelty, or at least of occasionally forget- 
ting his mental anguish in the toils and perils of his journey. 
Like Milton’s fiend, however, he ‘ sees undelighted all delight, 
and passes on through the great wilderness of the world with a 
heart shut to all human sympathy,—sullenly despising the stir 
both of its business and its pleasures—but hating and despising 
himself most of all, for beholding it with so little emotion. 

_ Lord Byron takes the trouble to caution his readers against 
supposing that he meant to shadow out his own character under 
the dark and repulsive traits of that which we Lave just exhibited; 
acaution which was surely unnecessary—though it is impossible 
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not to observe, that the mind of the noble author has been so 
far tinged by his strong conception of this Satanic personage, 
that the sentiments and reflections which he delivers in his own 
name, have all received a shade of the same gloomy and mis- 
anthropic colouring which invests those of his imaginary he- 
ro. The general strain of those sentiments, too, is such as 
we should have thought very little likely to attract popularity, in 
the present temper of this country. They are not only com- 
plexionally dark and disdainful, but run directly counter to very 
many of our national passions, and most favoured propensities. 
Lord Byron speaks with the most unbounded contempt of the 
Portuguese—with despondence of Spain—and in a very slight- 
ing and sarcastic manner of wars, and victories, and military 
heroes in general. Neither are his religious opinions more or- 
thodox, we apprehend, than his politics; for he not only speaks 
without avy respect of priests, and creeds, and dogmas of all 
descriptions, but doubts very freely of the immortality of the 
soul, and other points as fundamental, 

Such are some of the disadvantages under which this poem 
lays claim to the public favour; and it will be readily under- 
stood that we think it has no ordinary merit, when we say, that 
we have little doubt that it will find favour, in spite of these dis- 
advantages. Its chief excellence is a singular freedom and bold- 
ness, both of thought and expression, and a great occasional 
force and felicity of diction, which is the more pleasing that it 
does not appear to be the result either of long labour or humble 
imitation. There is, indeed, a tone of self-willed independence 
and originality about the whole composition—a certain plain man- 
liness and strength of manner, which is infinitely refreshing after 
the sickly affectations of so many modern writers; and reconciles 
us not only to the asperity into which it sometimes degenerates, 
but even in some degree to the unamiableness upon which it 
constantly borders. We do not know, indeed, whether there is 
not something piquant in the very novelty and singularity of that 
cast of misanthrophy and universal scora, which we have already 
noticed as among the repulsive features of the composition. It 
excites a kind of curiosity, at least, to see how objects, which 
have been usually presented under so different an aspect, ap- 
pear through so dark a medium; and undoubtedly gives great 
effect to the flashes of emotion and suppressed sensibility that oc- 
casionally burst through the gloom. The best parts of the 
poem, accordingly, are those which embody those stern and dis- 
dainful reflexions, to which the author seems to recur with un- 
feigned cordiality and eagerness—and though which we think 
we can sometimes discern the strugglings of a gentler feeling, to 
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which he is afraid to abandon himself. There is much strength, 
in short, and some impetuous feeling in this poem—but very 
little softness ; some pity for mankind—but very Intle affection ; 
and no enthusiasm in the cause of any living men, or admiration 
of their talents or virtues. The author’s inspiration does not 
appear to have brought him any beatific visions, nor to have 

d his fancy with any forms of loveliness ; and though hig 
ays are often both loud and lofty, they neither ‘ lap us in Ely. 
‘ sium,’ nor give us any idea that it was in Elysium that they 
were framed. 

The descriptions are often exceedingly good; and the dic. 
tion, though unequal and frequently faulty, has on the whole 
a freedom, copiousness and vigour, which we are not sure 
that we could match in any cotemporary poet. Scott alone, 
we think, possesses a style equally strong and natural; but 
Scott’s is more made up of imitations, and indeed is frequently 
@ mere cento of other writers—while Lord Byron’s has oftena 
nervous simplicity aud manly freshness which reminds us of 
Dryden, and an occasional force and compression, in some of 
the smaller pieces especially, which afford no unfavourable re- 
semblance of Crabbe. 

The versification is in the stanza of Spencer; and none ofall 
the imitators of that venerable bard have availed themselves 
more extensively of the great range of tones and manners in 
which his example entitles them to indulge. Lord Byron has 
accordingly given us descriptions in all their extremes ;—some- 
times compressing into one stanza the whole characteristic fea- 
tures of a country, and sometimes expanding into twenty the 
details of a familiar transaction ;—condescending, for pages to- 
gether, to expatiate in minute and ludicrous representations, 
——and mingling long apostrophes, execrations, and the expres- 
sions of personal emotion, with the miscellaneous picture which 
it is his main business to trace on the imagination of his readers. 
Not satisfied even with this license of variety, he has passed at 
will, and entirely, from the style of Spencer, to that of his own 
age,—and intermingled various lyrical pieces with the solemn 
stanza of his general measure. 

The poem begins with an account of Childe Harold’s early 
profligacy, and the joyless riot in which he wasted his youthful 
days.—At last, 

* Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fullness of satiety : 

Then loathed he in bis native land to dwell.’ 
So he sets sail for Lisbon; and amuses himself on the way 
with inditing a sort of farewell ballad to his native country, m 
which there are some strong and characteristic stanzas, ‘The 
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view of Lisbon, and the Portuguese landscape, is given with con- 
siderable spirit;—the marking features of the latter are well 
summed up in the following lines, 
‘ The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 
The cork trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain moss by scorching skies imbrown’d, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffied deep, 
The orange[tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.’ p. 17, 

There is then a digression, half in the style of invective and 
half of derision, on the Convention of Cintra; after which the 
Childe proceeds for Spain, The description of the upland fron- 
tier by which he enters, is striking and vigorous. 

‘ More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend: 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed ! 
Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 
Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows. 
Now must the pastor’s arm his lambs defend : 
For Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes, 

And all must shield their all, or share subjection’s woes.’ p. 23, 

After this comes a spirited invocation to the genius of Spain, 
and her ancient idol of Chivalry; followed by a rapid view of her 
present state of devastation; which concludes with a bold per- 
sonification of Battle. 

‘Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery bands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon.’ p. 27, 

The following passage afford a good specimen of the force of 
Lord Byron’s style; as well as of that singular .turn of sentiment 
which we have doubted whether to rank among the defects or 
he attractions of this performance. 


‘ Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice} 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are, France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 
Are met—as if at home they could not die— 
To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 
YOL. XIx. No. 38. 60 
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There shall they rot—Ambition’s honour’d fools ! 
Yes—honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain sophistry !-—In these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts—to what ?—a dream alone, &c. 


Enough of Battle’s minions! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame ; 
Fame, that will scarce reanimate their clay, 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth ’twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings ! for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have prov’d her shame ; 
Perished perchance in some domestic feud, 
Or ina narrower sphere wild rapine’s path pursu’d.’ p. 28-30. 
The following is in a more relenting mood, 
‘ Not so the rustic—with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor castshis heavy eye afar, 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 
Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet !’p. 31. 


After this, there is a transition to the maid of Saragoza, and 
a rapturous encomium on the beauty of the Spanish women; 
in the very middle of which, the author, who wrote this 
part of his work in Greece, happens to lift up his eyes to the 
celebrated peak of Parnassus—and immediately, and without 
the slightest warning, bursts out into the following rapturous 
invocation, which is unquestionably among the most spirited 
passages of the poem. 
¢ Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 
Not in the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 
Not in the faliled- landscape ofa lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky 
Inthe wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave her Wing 


Oft have I dream’d of thee! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore ; 
And now I view thee, ’tis, alas! with shame 

That lin feeblest accents must adore. 
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When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
1 tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee ! 
Though here no more Apolo haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave! 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, ° 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious Wave.’ p. 38-39. 
The author then finds his way back to his subject; and gives 
us an animated picture of the loose and wanton gayeties of Ca- 
diz, and the divertisements of her Sabbath, as contrasted . with 
the sober enjoyments of a London Sunday. ‘This introduces a 
very long and minute description of a bull-fight, which is exe- 
cuted, however, with great spirit and dignity; and then there 
is a short return upon Childe Harold’s gloom and misery, which 
he explains in a few energetic stanzas addressed ‘ To Inez.’ 
They exemplify that strength of writing and power of versifi- 
cation with which we were so much struck in some of Mr. 
Crabbe’s smaller pieces, and seem to us to give a very true and 
touching view of the misery that frequently arises in a soul sur- 
feited with enjoyment. 
‘ Nay, smile not at my sullen brow, 
Alas! I cannot smile again ; 
Yet heaven avert that ever thou 
Should’st weep, and haply weep in vain. 


It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low ambition’s honours lost, 
That bids me loath my present state, 
And fly from all I priz’d the most. 


It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see : 
To me no pleasure beauty brings; 
Thine eyes have scarce acharm for me. 


It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before.’ p. 50-52. 

There are more of those verses; but we cannot now make 
room forthem. ‘The canto ends with a view of the atrocities 
of the French; the determined valour of the Spanish peasan- 
try; and some reflections on the extraordinary condition of that 
people, 

* Where all are noble, save Nobility; 
None bug a conqueror’s chain, save fallen Chivalry!’ 
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‘They fight for freedom who were never free ; 
A kingless people for a nerveless state, 

The vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery.’ 


The second canto conducts us to Greece and Albania ; and 
opens with asolemu address to Athens—which leads again to 
those gloomy and uncomfortable thoughts which seem but too 
familiar to the mindof the author. 


‘ Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 
First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’'d away-is this the whole? 
A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 


Son of the morning, rise! approach you here ! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulebre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield— religions take their turn : 
"Twas Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of doubt and death whose hope is built on reeds. 


Bound to the earth, he lifts bis eye to heaven— 
Is’t not enough, unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou would’st be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not, reck’st not;to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe?’ &c. p. 62-63. 
The same train of contemplation is pursued through several 
stanzas: one of which consists of the following moralization on 
askull which he gathers from the ruins— and appears to us to 
be written with great force and originality, 
* Lvok on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portaJs foul : 
Yes, this was once Ambition’s uh hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control: 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ?’ p. 64. 
There is then a most furious and unmeasured invective on 
Lord Elgin, for his spoliation of the fallen city; and when this 
is exhausted, we are called upon to accompany Harold in his 
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voyage along the shores of Greece. His getting under way is 
described with great truth and spirit. 
¢ He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea, 
Has viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Mast, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow.’ p. 69. 


The quiet of the still and lonely night, however, draws the 
author back again to his gloomy meditations. There is great 
power, we think, and great bitterness of soul, in the following 
stanzas. 

‘To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores unroll’d. 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless 5 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude!’ p. 73-74. 


Childe Harold cares little for scenes of battle; and passes Ac 
tium and Lepanto with indifference. 
* But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 
And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, 
He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow : 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 
He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow, 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 
More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 
Morn dawns; and with it stern Albania’s hills 
Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 











Rob’d half in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills, 
Array’d in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arise ; and as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year.’ p. 81, 


This is powerful description;—and so is a great deal of what 
follows, as to the aspect of the Turkish cities, the costume of 
their warriors, and the characters and occupations of their wo- 
men. But we must draw to a close with our extracts ; and we 
prefer the commemoration of classic glories. After a solemn 
and touching exposition of the degraded and hopeless state of 
modern Greece, Lord Byron proceeds— 

¢ Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild, 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d ; 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare: 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 


‘ Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lostin vulgar mould ; 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone: 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 
p. 104, 105. 

The poem closes with a few pathetic stanzas to the memory 
of a beloved object, who appears to have died during the au- 
thor’s wandering among the Grecian cities. 

The extracts we have now made, will enable our readers to 
judge of this poem for themselves ; nor have we much to add 
to the general remarks which we took the liberty of offering at 
the beginning. Its chief fault is the want of story, or object; 
and the dark, and yet not tender spirit which breathes through 
almost every part of it. ‘The general strain of the composition, 
we have already said, appears to us remarkably good; but it is 
often very diffuse, and not unfrequently tame and prosaic. We 
can scarcely conceive any thing more mean and flat, for instance, 
than this encomium on the landscapes of Illyria. 
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« Yet in fam’d Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can fair ‘Tempe boast 
A charm they know not; lov’d Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 

To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast.’ p. 83. 

Though even this is more tolerable to our taste than sucha line 
asthe following— 

* Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc;’ 

and several others that might be collected with no great trouble. 
The work, in short, bears considerable marks of haste and care- 
lessness ; and is rather a proof of the author’s powers, than an 
example of their successful exertion. It shows the compass of 
his instrument, and the power of his hand ; though we cannot say 
that we are very much delighted either with the air he has chosen, 
or the style in which it is executed. The Notes are written in a 
flippant, lively, ¢ranchant and assuming style—neither very deep 
nor very witty; though rather entertaining, and containing some 
curious information as to the character and qualifications of the 
modern Greeks; of whom, as well as of the Portuguese, Lord 
Byron seems inclined to speak much more favourably in prose 
than in verse. 

The smaller pieces that conclude the volume, are in general 
spirited and well versified. ‘The three last, which are all a kind 
of elegies in honour of the same lady whose loss is deplored 
in the concluding stanzas of the Pilgrimage, are decidedly the 
best; and appear to us to be written with great beauty and feel- 
ing, though not in the most difficult style of composition. The 
reader may take the following specimens. 

‘ One struggle more, and | am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 
Then back to busy life again, 
It suits me well to mingle now 
With things that never pleas’d before : 
Though every joy is fled below, 
What future grief can touch me more? 
‘ In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 
The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 
Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure fires the madd’ning soul : 
The heart—the heart is lonely still! 
* My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 
When love and life alike were new ! 
How ditferent now thou meet’st my gaze! 
How ting’d by time with sorrow’s hue! 
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The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent—ah, were mine as still! 
Thougt. cold as e’en the dead can be, 
It feels, it sickens with the chill.’ p. 197—200. 


Oe ee 


* Ours too the glance none saw beside; 
The smile none else might understand ; 
The whisper’d thought of hearts allied, 
The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 
The kiss so guiltless and refin’d 
That love each warmer wish forbore~ 
Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 
Ev’n passion blush’d to plead for more— 
The tone, that taught me to rejoice, 
When prone, unlike thee, to repine; 
The song, celestial from thy voice, 
But sweet to me from none but thine.’ p. 193—194. 


‘ The voice that made those sounds more sweet 

Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled ; 

And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead ! 

Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee, 
Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 

And all that once was harmony 
Is worse than discord to my heart!’ p. 195—196. 


The Appendix contains some account of Romaic, or modera 
Greek authors, wiih a very few specimens of their language and 
literary attainments. There is a long note upon the same sub- 
ject, at p. 149, in which Lord Byron does us the honour to 
controvert some opinions which are expressed in our Thirty- 
First Number; and to correct some mistakes into which he 
thinks we have there fallen. To these strictures of the noble au- 
thor we feel no inclination to trouble our readers with any reply.— 
But there is one paragraph, in which he not only disclaims any 
wish to conciliate our favour—but speaks of his ‘ private resent- 
ments’ against us; and declares, that he has no wish to cancel the 
remembrance of any syllable he has formerly published—upon 
which we will confess that we have been sorely tempted to make 
some observations. Our sense of propriety, however, has deter- 
mined us to resist this temptation; and we shall merely observe, 
therefore, that if we viewed with astonishment the immeasurable 
fury with which the minor poet received the imocent pleasantry 
and moderate castigation of our remarks on his first publication, 
we now feel nothing but pity for the strange irritability of tem- 
perament which can still cherish a private resentment for such a 
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causes—or wish to perpetuate the memory of personalities so 
outrageous as to have been injurious only to their author. For 
our own parts, when we speak in our collective and public capa- 
city, we have neither resentments nor predilections; and take no 
merit to ourselves for having spoken of Lord Byron’s present 
publication exactly as we should have done, had we never heard 
of him before as an author, 


Art. XI. Escuy1i Trace pi, er EditioneTuomz STAN- 
Lem. Accedunt Note VV. DD. quibus suas intertexuit Sa- 
muEt Butter, S.7'.P. Cantabrigie, Typis et Sumptibus 
Academicis. Tom. Ll. 4to. Tom. Ll & IV. 8vo. 1811. 


E reviewed the former volumes of this learned and labori- 

ous work with the freedom that is indispensable, both to 
the fairness and the effect of our criticisms; and, we hope, 
without any violation of the respect that is due to the skill and 
diligence of the Editor. Dr. Butler, however, while he took 
benefit from several of our remarks, thought fit to take offence 
at them also; and put forth an epistolary diatribe on the sub- 
ject, to which, we are persuaded, he is now aware it would not 
be very difficult to reply. As we discharge the functions of 
Judges, however, we hope we shall not be found wanting in 
their temper: and neither the example of Dr. Butler, nor the 
obvious advantages we should have in such a contest, shall tempt 
us intoa war of personalities. We shall proceed, therefore, to 
examine the volumes before us with the same calmness and the 
same freedom, as if we were ignorant of the effect of our for- 
mer animadversions; and, entertaining the most sincere respect 
for the industry and attainments of that reverend person, shall 
continue to think we do a service to the cause of good learning, 
to which his labours and ours are equally devoted, if we are en- 
abled to correct any errors, or to supply any omissions with 
which he may be chargeable. 

The two massy volumes before us contain only two plays; 
“ The Seven Chiefs against Thebes,” and the “ Agamemnon.” 
For the satisfaction of Dr. Butler, who complained of our want 
of specification on a former occasion, we shall go through these 
plays somewhat minutely; though the classical reader will eas- 
ily see, that it is upon the tenor of these particular observations 
that we are to ground the character which we propose ultimate- 
ly to give of this interesting publication. ‘The words in invert- 
ed commas, immediately following what is cited from the text, 
are Dr, Butler’s. 

VOL, XIX. NO. 38. 61 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

Great doubts have been entertained, whether the title should 
be ‘Exra ix} Oxfas or “Extra ixi @xfais. Dr. B, remarks, “ Ne 
queo tamen mihi temperare, quin meam quoque sententian 
adjiciam, qui ‘Exra éxi ©xBas legeutibus aliquid auctoritatis a6 
cedere putem, quod dixerit Euripides in Phoeniss. v. 77. ‘Ee’ 
atta & trbwy twraxvam tein rads.” A similar remark had been 
made by Markland with respect to v. 1221. of the Supplices of 
Euripides. Dr. B. thinks the question trifling; but it is as well 
to settle even a trifling questiou, if it can be done without much 
waste of tinie or trouble. The matter stands thus. All the 
MSS. and editions prior to the Glasgow of 1784, have ©x ga, 
About fifteen ancient authors quote it ©xfa¢; and about four 
have @#fat5; but in two of these four ©7fas is given as a various 
reading. Authorities therefore are in favour of the accusatite 
case. Syntax admits either. 

V. 4. Ei wiv yap ed medzasuer, alric bear. We read 60%, will 
all the best MSS. v. 35. ed reac? beds. V. 631. Oeod Ji ddger ietn 
etruyely Beorous. 

v. 7. In Stanley’s commentary, for Eustath. in Lliad. ¢. p. 634, 
1. 101. read p. 634. 1. 12. 

Vv. 28. “"Ayasida Pauw. sed arrixdreger est ‘Axaidu,” This te 
mark was made by Porson on the Hecuba v. 291. 

V. 29. Nuxrmyogeiobas xamiBovadoety woaes. We prefer xamiper- 
Asvery, the reading of some MSS. Dr. B. gives no opinion. 

V. 43. TavgocPayotvrss tig meAdrdstey wanes. The MSS. of Lon- 
ginus w. 6, § 15. have a remarkable variety, unnoticed by Dr. B, 
The Vatican MS. 1. has sig wéiday os tod xvxos. Vatic. 2. has sis 

Ta 
MiAay ve +> canes (so), which leads us to suspect that the old read- 
ing was, tig werdvderov xdros. Inv. 496. the hollow of the shield 
is called wrgidecuey xdros. Euripid. Electr. 472. wegimacipy xitet. 
Antiop. fr. 42. aemides xdres. 

wy. 44. 45. 46. Divers varieties in Longinus and Stobzus VII. 

. 86.47. are unnoticed. e. g. "Agxy +’ "Evva Longin, MS. Par. 
Agen x’ "Evud Stob. & mesrts Quedesix Oivw. Dr. B. hesitates be- 
tween “Ag» & “Agay, not recollecting, we presume, Mr. Porson’s 
words on the Pheeniss. 134. “In schyl. Theb. 45, metrum flagi- 
tat” Aeny.” 

v. 54. “ Téds wierig Rob. Stobzeus 1. c.” Our copy of Ro- 
bortellus has cade xderis. 

* ve G1. Xeaiver crwray mois irwindy ix wvevusray. We prefer wvev 
were, which is in two MSS. Confer Sophocl. Electr. 718. Vir 
gil. Georg. IIT. 111. 

v.62. més.“ vats Med. Colb. 2. Porson.” Which does Dr. 
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B. prefer? Euripides has borrowed this verse, Med. 523. and 
there vads is read ; as it should always be in the Attic poets. 

v. 75. Zdyesos Dovaleres, Stanl. devasioses Pors. Which the pre- 
sent editor prefers we know not; but deva‘osrs-seems to be prefer- 
able, and dodasev Cuyer, rather than dedacsoy, in vv. 477. 799. In 
y. 50. of the Perse the metre requires devasov-Zoydy. in v. 955. of 
the Agamemnon dovalw-oya. in v. 595. of the Troades of Euri- 
pides guya dovara. 

Ibid. wixere cysteiv. “ Nos quidem” says Dr. B. “ uy dire 
exibess cogitavimus.” ‘The context does not admit of this con- 
jecture: Eteocles prays to the Gods-—“do not extirpate this 
city, nor hold it in the yoke of slavery ;” 7 dére would be non- 
sense. We are surprised that not one of the commentators 
should have been aware of the ellipsis of e¥zemas, which indeed 
isnot of very frequent occurrence; but of which there are in- 
stances in v. 259. of this play, v. 304. of the Choephori, Euri- 
pid. Suppl. Mul. v. 3. Anonym. in Etymol. M. p. 346, 42. 
Suid. v. ‘“Ezdvrn, "2 Zed, yevtodar ried’ wm’ izavry véeov. where 
Kuster remarks, “‘ desideratur verbum 4%, vel simile quid.” Lest 
this authority should lead Dr. B. to question our supposed el- 
lipsis of e#xou«s, we refer him to Aristophanes Ran. wv. 884. 5. 
6, ed, Brunck. 

v. 108. is thus arranged by Brunck. ‘Q yevrowiant duiuer taxis” 
wide worry, “ Qui senarius est” says Dr. Butler, “ sed paullo 
languidior ob tribrachyn in quinto loco.” How would the ears 
of an Athenian critic have revelled in a senarius, in which seven 
short syllables followed each other ? 

V.118. Kayruces wvoais. “ Meats xayyadce: Ald.” In our co- 
py of the Aldine edition it stands Kayyaxges rvoals. 

V. 123. dgniav draw. “ Nos aero» scripsimus, more Attico.” 
‘Tt is sufficiently clear, however, that the Attics wrote dgctss, from 
the name of the celebrated council who sat in the "Agssosg wéyog. 
Eumen, 682. Mdyer ’Agesor ré1d", "Auacsvar tear. 

V. 128. degueeosig cayais. ‘* Nos doguesorg cum Hermanno ob 
metrum.” In the Supplices v. 979. the metre requires the dou- 
ble #. “Euet 2” éwadods rourde xi dogversev;. Hesiod. Scut. 54. 
Deguerom "Audgitgiors. We should therefore prefer degiecors caya- 
is. Sophocl. Oed. Col. 1313. Odovg dogiewers Audiagias, 

V.178. KAvere mavdixorg yesgotoverg Arta. Three MSS. give way- 
Sixes, which we prefer. 

V.201. Totatra d dvyouvaskl evvvaiwy toss. roradra o éy Brunck.” 
In our copy of Brunck it stands 3° vy. Aldus and Robortellus 
have reiasr’ dv. MS. Guelph. resatra +’ dv. The true reading is 
Teiaire ray i. €. tos ay as in V. 395. of the Prometheus arnivos de 
rar Trabuois bv eixeloros xdurpercy yerv, Choeph. 1001, rade ray 
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tr’ égbag Kawaviwg xegavvier Aiuas xuwvevras, Where the common 
reading is Ol'r’ a» y' ir’ sede. We should prefer Od rag’ Er" oetag, 
See Mr. Porson’s note on v. 863. of the Medea. Agam. 356. Tesas- 
Td Tot yuvainds &E geod xavois. Read reratra rav. The construc 
tion requires av. Tes, forming a crasis with 2» or age, loses its en 
clitic property. 

v. 214. Tievys 6 vadrus age y' sig meaear@uydy. The hiatus be. 
tween the two first words is passed over in silence by Dr. Butler, 
notwithstanding the following remark of Porson on v. 892. of 
the Phoenisse. “Sed neque hiatum Tragici admittunt post 
vs, (Ram pauca, que adversantur, exempla mendosa sunt) ne- 
que &c.” Notwithstanding also that Bentley and Dawes had 
declared (rather too generally) that the Attic poets altogether 
rejected the hiatus of vowels in Iambic and Trochaic verses, Dr, 
Butler remarks on v. 710. (Ti ody Er’ dv caivoswer sAtdgioy moger;) 
“ Ti y’ ody Cant. 1, sed vulgata satis se tuentur. Cf. v. 214. Ti 
ov» 6 vairns.” He might have adduced the corroborating testi- 
monies of Markland on v. 109. of the Supplices of Euripides, 
and of Brunck v. 733. of the Philoctetes of Sophocles. But, 
as he remarks, the common reading sufficiently defends itself. 
We are, however, inclined to break a lance with it. In the 
Supplices of Aschylus v. 303. for Ti od» érevger karo dvews rum Bal; 
Mr. Porson printed T/ 2° ov». from the correction of Heath. In 
v. 710. of the same play, for Ti ody 6 Jieg weprig cixeras Bors, we 
agree with Professor Monk on v. 975. of the Hippolytus, in re 
ceiving Stanley's correction, Tig ety ¢ dieg x. Pers. 788. Ti ov, 
dvag Aagste; Read Tid’ ovr.* In v. 710, of this play we had 
formerly conjectured, Ti yots tr’ av caivormer GAdbptoy oper, as it 
v. 20. of the Supplices, T/ra yots yapar eiPpore wearer Tied’ adr 
xeiwebac; but we are now inclined to believe that the Tragedians ne- 
ver used yt», but »’ evy, which is not the same thing. In the 
above verse we read Tiv’ av ctv yopay. x. t. A. (See our remarks 
on v. 1073. of this play.) Agam. 1427. Ivdees didaybeig spi your 
Td caPpoveis, read [races didaybele, opi y’ ovv, 79 cwhpovsiv, ord 
evy. Euripid. Electr. 350. Ti Qaciv; avmp tors xt Acvooas Gatos ;— 
"Eoriy Asyw yoor' act d otx amicr inet, Read,” Eeriy Aoye air, 
or "Eeriy* Aéyw vy’ ovr. vv. 508. of the same play, ’Avernd’. suas yodr 
Tours y” obx Hvecyeuny. Read sums d ody. v. 770. Tédvnne’ dig ons 
Tad’, & yodr Bouret, Atyw. Read, dy’ edv Bodaer. See, however, 
Eumen. 258. Eurip. Orest.771. @avar yodr ade naerAtoy Oavel. 778. 
Pax pve yodv yiverr’ vy. In both these passages it appears to us that 
sala cate lho ait ne ee ae 

* In a verse of Strattis ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 279. Read Thais 
yoeyasvos tis Gordy Edvoouas ; Vulg. Ti dy yo. 
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the sense requires yap for yor. In the verse of this play we con- 
jecture Tiv’ vy Ex’ atv ewivesmer cAtdpiov propor; aS in v. 403. Kéopov 
pir dvdpos cdtsy’ ay tptcasme’ éye. In Sophocl. Philoct. 733. 753. for 
Ti fers; we should evidently read T: &’ fer; as in the Antigone 
997. Electr. 920. Euripid. Hecub. 1374. Hippol. 1175. Troad. 
1050. Heraclid. 795. Aristophan. Acharn. 177. In the verse 
under consideration we should prefer, Ti 2” ovv; or Ti wey; asin 
Eumen, v. 203. The observation of Bentley and Dawes is only 
true when applied to the Tragedians, An instance of hiatus 
occurs inv. 1205. of the Agamemnon. Maral, eicy ro wip. but 
under particular circumstances. V. 992. of the Choephori at 
present stands thus, Ti cos doxei; mupasra y’ * Exsdv tv; but read, 
pipaiva y’ 48’, 2 "xsdv tov; At this same verse Dr. B. says “ "Apa 
» sig Ald. Rob.” In our copies of those editions it is dpa pm’ és. 
Read apa ur "s rp. 9. 

vy. 223. Muretus Var. L. v. 19. adopts a different punctua- 
tion of this and the following verse, unremarked by Dr, B. 

V. 232. “Eos beoig 0¢ + inxs xabueepriga. Dr. B. agrees with 
usin preferring 2" ix’ iez%s, the readiug of Aldus and Robortellus, 
though he does not seem to be aware of the objection to & re, 
which we stated in our notice of Dr. Burney’s Tentamen 
No. XXXV. p. 175. We are, however, in some degree of 
doubt, whether the genuine reading be not, “Eors bois dé y’ inyvs 
s. A similar combination of the particles 0: and ys occurs in 
Euripid. Suppl. 936,940. Iph, A. 21. Ion. 368. (where how- 
ever we would read *AAyuverat 0: ya rexovea) Electr. 1146. 1224, 
(tye dt y” éwextrAtved cos. as it should beread) Danae 18. See be- 
low, v. 288. 

V. 234. "Ex ywrsmas dvas. “ Kai yadewas Pors.” and so it stands 
in the Aldine, Florentine and Basle editions of Marcellinus. 

Ibid. iwept’ smuarer. “ciwips’ Marcellinus in Vita Thucyd.” 
Dr. B. took Schutz’s word for this: the words in Marcellinus 
are umlp re cpudrey. 

Ibid. “ Primus vidit Hermannus xpnunramevav vedeardy genitivos 
ésse plurales.” This statement is slightly inaccurate: in the 
first place not xpomvanerar, but xpnuvautvar, the penacute, is the 
genitive plural; and secondly, the three first editions of Mar- 
cellinus have xpsmranivar veQerar. Dr. B. says “ xpywvapivay veQiany 
Ald. Rob.” Our copies have ve@iaay. 

V. 236. "Avdpav rad’ tori, chayia nal yxonerapia Ocelot epdesy. 
We should prefer ‘Avdpiy rsd” icri. rad" sc. et rad in Codd. saepe 
confunduntur. as Dr. B. would observe. 

¥. 238. nal pivesy sicw douor. “ few dsucr Mosq. 1. Brunck. 
Schutz. recte, quoniam ‘Arrixwtigas.” The tragedians, in the 
first, third, and fifth feet, as we are inclined to think, prefer. 
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red, ceteris paribus, a spondee to an iambus, for the reasog 
judiciously assigned by Horace; Tardior ut paullo graviorgy 
veniret ad aures. Professor Porson, in his first edition of the 
Hecuba, preferred és to eis, but he afterwards changed his 
opinion. 

V. 239. Avepevéay d ox drov rupyes amwectiver, Aldus amortiyy, 
We imagine the true reading to be éwecriyo:. Eteocles had just 
said Uvpyor oriyesy cigacbe worcuion depy, 

V. 242. Ovts Plova wor datmevay timay vives.  Odres Colb, 2, 
Ask. D.” Add to these MSS. the Medicean and Triclinius. siz», 
is right. ers is never placed at the beginning of a sentence, 
unless it is followed by «a, or when some word is interposed be. 
tween od and 1. See Prometh. 268. Theb. 38. 201. Evuripid. 
Pheeniss. 110. Alcest.419. Suppl. 535. ott: yap xexrnueba ‘Hpi 
Tepov aire, where eizs is connected with the preceding member of 
the sentence by the particle yap. Alcest. 718. Otrs wpag judy arer’. 
Barnes, Reiske and Musgrave concur in eres. The most com 
mon position of eizs is after éaad. In Aristoph. Plat. 64, for 
Ovire: we ctv Anputpa yaspnoets irs, we read “Add” obre ma 7, A, 
Compare vy. 563. of the Acharneans as corrected by Dr. Bentley 
with Sophocl. (Ed. T. 371. Philoct. 1299. Eurinid, Orest. 160). 
Med. 365. Hippol. 41. 

V. 246. ryvd" é¢ a&xpowodssr—“ Mox ravd" Rob.” Read “ Supra 
tid Ald. Rob.” 

V. 252. My sd axcvove’ in@avag axnov avyav. Read My vuv. Itis 
amistake to suppose that »v» is necessarily short when it is an en- 
clitic. Dr. B. has not referred us to Ruhnken’s Epist. Crit. 1. 
p- 32. who illustrates this verse with bis usual learning. 

V. 253. Erives warren Igbey ds xdxAovmever. Dr. B. prefers with 
justice the reading of Aldus and Robortellus, yey, which be 
might have supported from Eumen. 902. Sophocl. Electr. 453. 
Euripid. Ion. 269. 

v. 260. Abra ov dovrcig xai mi xal macay worn. “ named nal ot 
xa} x61 Pors. Schutz. 2—Conjicio totum versum legendum esse, 
Atcny ov devacig nami xi wieay-modty.” Mr. Gaisford informs us, 
in his notes on Hephestion p. 242. that the reading of Porson is 
also that of the Selden, or Arundel, MS. It is confirmed by 
Sophocl. GEd. T. 64.9 & tua Yoxs weary re weet nal o swod ori. 
For our own parts, we should prefer Adry of devacic, name, nal ma- 
cay xéatv. Euripid. Pheeniss. 447. Matear wévwr mi, val ei, xa 
mairay warty. Id. in Stob. Eclog. p.22.=149. Airy rpiges et, nam, 
nal wavras Bpoteis. Cf. Hippol. 264. 

V. 262. '2 Zed, yuvaixdy ciev Mearns yives;—MoyOnpey aomep ay 
Opus, av ea reac. Mr. Bothe of Magdeburg, who published an 
edition of Zschylus on very excellent paper, proposes Moxénpir, #s- 
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wip dvdpas, 49 dag werts. We have been told that Mr. Porson read, 
M. @. dvd pes, 4y GAD wWoAss, ‘The emendation of 7» for ay isnot ab- 
solutely necessary: that of d»dpe¢ is. 

vy. 276. Avovex werimioy Popov. “‘ Measuioy Marg. Ask. sed mi- 
pus recte.” We thick, however, that reacuiov, which is also the 
feading of the two Scholiasts, is preferable. 

v, 281. MaActety aindoroyvras eorias Oey, Tavpextovedstas beoieiy, 
bY imesyomas. x. t. A. For deotowy we would read wer. Schol. A. 
biw ov adrois xact. See Mr. Porson’s note on v. 5. of the Pheenissz. 

¥. 284. Adhupa duiwy doveumrr ys’ dyvois Jéucoss. Dr. B. enume- 
rates the varieties of the MSS. and editions (none of which are right) 
with commendable accuracy; but delivers no opinion of his 
own on the subject. We beg leave to call his attention to the 
following words of the late Mr. Porson on v. 482. of his second 
edition of the Hecuba, published in 1802, which Dr. B. does 
not appear to have seen. “In Aschylo Theb. 280. ubi dovpd- 
rand’ Ald. dopiwans’ MS. Baroc. 231. manifesto legendum dovpi- 
arge’.” Read also adgupa dyav. 

vy. 288. "Eye o ix avdpas zg mot ouy iBdouw—rakw Morey, 6 AS 
y’ dvdpas ex nota ad oram edit. Ald. voluit Burton. quod ferri po- 
test.” We think this conjecture not only bearable, but certain- 
ly true. Euripid. Orest. 1234, “Eya 0% y’ éwextrrven xewriave’ 
%xvev. See Porson’s note; and our remarks above on v. 232. 

v. 314. eétpeQicrarey. The learned Editor with justice prefers 
tiepadierarey, but assigns no reason for the preference. The 
analogy of ederaars, eduabrs, ebyevns, e6e8n¢, which are all formed 
from the second indefinite tense, requires sérga@i¢. For the 
game reason we should write e¢2séy¢, and not edwesdys. 

Vv. 338. Bapelag res tUxas wperapaa. I look forward with dread 
to heavy calamities. Dr. Butler remarks, “ Pulcherrime ad sensum 
interpres Dutheilius, Quelle image! jen fremis.” So far is 
this from being a version, that it does not deserve even the name 
of a paraphrase; and we have selected it only as one instance, 
out of many, of the judgment with which the bulk of the notes 
is increased, by copious extracts from M. de la Porte du Theil’s 
translation. We venture te recommend, that, in a second edi- 
tion, these scantlings should be collected, with Mr. Schiitz’s 
German choruses, in an Appendix. We are at a loss to deter- 
imine, which of the following passages would have most delighted 
the ears of an Athenian audience by its harmony. “ L’enfant 
massacré pousse des cris inarticulés sur la mammelle ensanglantée 
qui Vallaitoit.” (v. 356.) or “ So brause die Klage des Todten- 
gcrengs! So ton’ an der Stirn der trauernde Schlag!” (Mr. 

chiitz’s Ode on v. 856.) The translation of the verse before 
us, is about as accurate as that of a celebrated Judge, who eng- 
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lished “aut Czsar aut nullus,” by the apposite adage of “now 
or never.” 

V. 339. aprirpéwess. The Scholiasts explaius it, reigvéass, Per- 
haps aprirpedours. 

V. 349. Matvomeves O° iw:avel Awodauas—Apys. We do not ex. 
actly perceive the reason of the obelus, which Mr. Porson has pre. 
fixed to & éxsrvei, Sophocl. Antig. 135. “O¢ rove patvemive ody 
épud Baxysdwr ixixves. Cf. Euripid. Hippol. 563. But perhaps 
we should read Matryemevos d° ers mwvei. 

v. 369. “ Mira comminiscitur Heathius, potestatem  scil, 
transitivam verbi activi ragus cum adjectivo rAymoves, quasi ejus- 
dem verbi participium esset communicatam videri.” Exam. 
ples, however, of verbal adjectives with accusative cases may be 
seen Agam. 1099. Prometh. 903. Sophocl. Antig. 787. 

V. 377. Ewevdh Didxwv womminors yvows woder. We doubt 
whether it should not be written x»oas. Hesyehius. Kvén’ ¢ ray wo 
Der Lidos. AirytaesZQryyi. As xvoy is formed from xvéw, ji 
from sé, so xvon from the old word x»é#, whence xvjus and xvybe, 

V. 388, @éves d° éveides mavtiv, Robortellus and 4 MSS. preserve 
the true reading, és/ves. There is no such verb as 6», any more 
than xrivw or révw. Inv. 966. of this Play and v. 970. of the 
Persians, the metre requires the diphthong, as in v. 676. of the 
Rhesus and v. 220. of the Iphigenia at Aulis. Wherever ¢évei1, 
or ¢ivay occur, they should be written éeve7y and éevay. e. g. Euripid, 
Heraclid. 272. 738. Cycl. 7. or és, as in the Herc. F. 949, 
Aristoph. Frogs, v. 855. write éevé». in the Knights 640. éera»— 
dvayavar. Wasps 1384, bevav—xaripadrs. Birds v. 54, Oiled os 
3 dedoor; rq cuircs bive tiv mirpar. Read, rq exéacs beivey wétpay, - 
(v. 56. xoWer. v. 80. Oicé’ ety d dpacov, w tpoxias; Tov deewerm 
Kaagcer. v.83. iwivyeiper. Vv. 107. sizdrmy.) In Theocritus xxii, 
65. berd»—xaraeras. Cf. Pierson. Verisimil. II. 5. p. 193. 

V. 391. bm’ dowides OF tw XaaxnaAatos xAmCover nadwves Piper. 
We are surprised that Dr. B. should reject the lection of the Medi- 
cean MS. ox’ aewidxs 3 tow. 

V. 397. Totadr’ drvar rai vmweprommots cwyais, The age of the 
Tragedians was, as we believe, unacquainted with the word dmép- 
xommos. In v. 461. idwalwr iwepxerw is antistrophic to --pépors 
psgous uxip Piawy. yet the old editions have dwrspxomrm. Sophocl, 
Aj. 127. Totaira rolvuv sicopay dwipxewer. The Venetian Scholiast 
on v. 449. of Iliad E. quoting this verse, has dxiprouwey, “ quod 
metro plane repugnat” as Dr. B. would say. V. 134. of the Cho- 
ephori, Devyar ‘Opicrns érriv, oi  iwepxorws. In v. 410. of this 
play, for cijm’ iwtpxouwer rode, MS. Mosq. 2. furnishes iwipxeror. 
In v. 342. of the Persians some ships are called dwéiprepwes raxet. 
The sense requires iripxewos. Atv. 796. The earth is said to as- 
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sist the Greeks against the Medes, Krilvevra Atma rods owepxemmorg 
éyax. The Medicean and Baroccian MSS. have preserved the an- 
cient reading, irepr@Acvs éyay, which was also in the Scholiast’s 

y. Therefore, in v. 825. read ray dmepxoray (or bmspusrar) ayar, 
and in V. 838. dwsgnoxw Opaces, Menander, however, uses vwspxou- 
wes. Cleric. p. 110. Phileleuth. p. 38. But that does not affect 
our position, any more than auxtnpoxoumes, vixeuros and the like, 
which are not compounded with a preposition. ‘ 

vy. 408. Tey, ay yevorre wavrig 9 “vole civi. Ald. Rob. Turn. 9 
éveia, Dr. B. says, “9 “vvose rev/, reciperem, nisi inde infirmaretur 
dussizas sententie.” A better reason for the rejection of this, and 
both the other variations, is, that they introduce a trochee for 
an iambus; for the last syllable of dvese, frv-1e &c. is short; we 
are surprised that Dr. B. should have overlooked this, seeing 
that he has rightly accented fyvo1e. We propose ivvoic revi. 

v. 421. Aixy 2° cuaiuwr. So Stanley and Pauw. Observe the 
accuracy and good faith of the elegant Mr. Schutz, who remarks, 
“editiones autem dixy o” 6 daiuw» consensu.” 

V.432. & my xpaves tixm, Vv. 455. & mn xpdver b666¢.—Kpalyet, 
which is in some MSS. was a wapadsepdane of Brunck, and a mere 
solecism. The instance which Dr. B. cites from the Prometheus, 
#) miArev d xpaivos ro, isas apt, as if he had adduced examples of 
the occurrence of rvyzdéves, to prove that there is no such word 
as texer. In v. 636. Zevs oe xeves xepaves, the metre will not ad- 
mit of the present tense xaives." 


* We embrace this opportunity of making a grammatical obser- 
vation with respect to the older poets, which, to the best of our know- 
ledge, has not hitherto been noticed by any grammarian or critic. 

henever a wish, or a prayer is expressed, either by the simple optative 
mood of the verb, or with pn, &, ibe, ob yae, Oe yag, the verb isin the 
2d aorist, if it have a distinct 2d aorist; otherwise it may be in the 
present tense, but is more frequently in the first aorist. The few pas- 
sages, in which this rule is violated, are corrupt and easy of correc- 
tion. Those which occur in Homer, are, as far as we recollect, on- 
ly two; viz. Od, N. 44. ‘Turis Y ad pabvovres wPeatvorre yuvainas Kovgs- 

» XO) Texvee* Geol F degerry éracuav, where an aorist is manifestly re- 
Quisite. Od. T. 82. Mndéi vs xtignv0s ardeds tUPgaivosas vonua, Where three 
aorists have gone before. We should evidently read iv@gaviare and 
Warton. There are at least sixty instances of an aorist in similar 
circumstances, in the Iliad and Odyssey ; but we do not pledge ours 
selves for the accuracy of our enumeration with respect to Homer. 
aadvrres, indeed, occurs Il. Z. 464. but Homer knew no other form 
of the 2d aorist of xav'r7w. The following, we believe, will be 


- found to be a tolerably correct list of all the passages in the Trage- 


dians, in which our rule is observed—I. a wish is expressed by the 
VOL. x1x. NO, 38. 62 
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v. 441. Totade Qari rinwe, tis Evergeetar. Dr B. remarks, 
“ Euu Sierras apud Plut. in Theseo, non longe a principio, monen 
te Burton.” but not having, we suppose, verified the quotation, 
he has omitted to notice some other varieties in Plutarch of 
greater importance. We conjecture, Zxéaes roids Parti t's Evers. 
@erat asinv.656. Sv d° adrds ndy yvabs rive wimwey O xeig. aud 
so Plutarch seems to have read, Zxowobyts ds wos, troimde ati, nar 
Aicxvaor, tis ZomBycerat. 

Vv. 463. Kai any rov évredéer AayovTa m pos wvrats. * Claudicat 
hic metrum ob cesure defectum: malim itaque,Kai aay rv évreie" 
evy vel roy évredé’ ad. Cf. v. 532.” The verse, to be sure, is not 
iarmonious; but it is as much so as vv. 251. 352. 465. 509. 519, 
of the Perse, vv. 148. 491. 881. of the Choephori, v. 945. of 
the Agam. v. 1091. of the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 1151. of the 
Hercul. F. of Euripides, or wv. 538. 546. of his Electra. Second. 
ly, we never saw a collocation of e¢y or av, similar to that pro. 
posed by Dr. B. Thirdly, we do not remember to have seen 
éyredée used for évreiéer, Otherwise we should highly approve of 
the alteration. 


second aorist of the optative in Aischylus ed. Glasg. Prom. 971, 
Theb. 316. 418. 422, 452. 453. 485. 536.552. Agam. 20. 35. 266, 
476, 603. 676. Choeph. 243. 265. 339. 383. 395. 436, 550. 780, 
810. 847. 1004. 1061. Eumen, 31. 297. Suppl. 1. 37. 205. 209, 
215. 355. 450. 687. 776. 780. 1928. 1030, Sophocl. Cid. T. 150, 
663.930. 1349. 1479. Ed. Col. 308. 423. 870. 1042. 1482. 1484 
1554. 1690, Antig. 928. Trachin. 657. 658. 820. 1049. Ajax 
550. 842. 1177. 1217. Philoct. 315. 324, 828.830.962.1019.1035. 
1112. Electr. 128. 291. 387. Euripid. ed. Porson. Hecub. 446. 896. 
Pheeniss. 243. 361. 478. 595. 766. 1075. 1076. Med. 113. 145. 164 
642. 648. 657.713. 916.971. 1207. 1326.—ed. Musgr. Hippol. 105. 
407. 669.701. 740. 1042. 1133. 1207. 1341. 1390. Alcest. 463.627, 
1004.1096. Androm. 453. 748. 901.—ed. Markl. Suppl, 87. 829. 
832.1181. Iphig. A. 557. 658. 716. 1007. 1626. Iphig, T. 452 
535. 1055. 1137. 1143.—ed. Barnes. (Rhes. 235.238. 257. 259. 506. 
720.) Troad. 767. Bacch. 400. 1381. Cyclops 260. 268. 271. 
Helen. 161. 162, 364. 1080. 1231. 1249. 1421. Ion. 704. 763.796. 
(where read aprraim.) 1411. Herc. F. 821. 1397, Electr. 269. 
280. 619....I1. The same with the first aorist. Aschyl. Prom, 1047. 
1049. Agam. 145. Choeph. 342. Suppl. 28. 139. Sophocl. Ed. 
Col. 44. Antig. 327. Trachin, 811. Ajax 840. 1391. Electr. 292 
Euripid. Pheeniss. 153. Med. 94. 146. 758. 760. 1386. Hippol. 87. 
744, 752. Suppl. 830. Iphig. T. 1142, 1481. (Rhes. 216. 235.) 
Troad. 719. Helen. 74. 158. Electr. 619....III. A depreciation ex- 
pressed by pa with the 2d aorist, Aschyl. Prometh. 526. 536. 894 
901. (reordeancs.) Theb, 5. 219. 426. 549. Agam, 949. 1251. 
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y. 466, Naienes. Read Nuiraics. and in Dr. B.’s note for Phe- 
piss. V. 111. read v. 1111, Mr Schiitz prefers Nairnes. “ utpote 
formam Atticam!” ». cl. solita elegantia. Inv. 469. Dr. B. ju- 
diciously defends the common reading against the said Mr, S. 
W472. xAimanos wpds auBarers. Canter sporausaceis. Dr, B. re- 
tains Stanley’s reading, “ne textus sine causa mutetur.” To 
us there seems to be abundant cause; the word wpocanBacsis be- 
ing used five times by Euripides, in three of which instances, 
gome editions have wp%s éuRaress, in defiance of grammar, 

V. 478. Téwwoipe av ndy terde, coy tux de, TH “ Sov crdéyn de ry 
Brunck. Pors. Quid si legamus ety royn 0 ir?” Asit is very 
rarely that Dr.B. proposes a conjecture, we lament the more 
that they should generally be unfortunate. In v. 80. of the 
Ged. T. for ci yap fv tex yt rw Earns Baly, Markland, in his 
note on v. 1145. of the Suppl. of Euripides, would read év rym ye 
sag Mr. Porson, in a note on Markland, p. 215. of Mr. Gaisford’s 
valuable republication, defends the common reading, whose words, 
as Dr. B. is not so well versed in the writings of that illustri- 
ous scholar as we could wish, we will have the honour of intro- 


ee ee 


Choeph. 802, 1003. Suppl. 388. 984. Sophocl. Ged. T. 831, 832. 
Trachin. 142. 303. 383. 582. 1228. Euripid. Hecub. 945. 946, 1268, 
Orest.789. Phoeniss. 199.249.5851. Med.82.353.598.640.644.903. 
Hippol. 533. 534. 903. 1044, Alcest. 976. 1023, Androm. 767. Iph. 
A. 785. 1007. Ipb. T. 752. (Rhes. 859.) Troad. 385. 1110. 
Heracl. 511.714. Ion. 706.719. 731. Here. F. 58....[V. The same 
with a first aorist, Z, Prom. 528. Suppl. 660,. $,CEd.Col 421. 
Orest. 1084. Hippol. 435....V. ¢ or sQ: with an optative aorist. 
A. Suppl. 1. Theb. 550, 552, 560. 566. (aor 1.) 5S. Gd. T. 80. 
1068. Ed. Col, 1082. (aor, 1.) Trachin., 955. Ajax 1265. E. 
Hecub. 830. 1057. (aor. 1.) Orest. 1098. 1207. Pheeniss, 165. 
(aor. 1.) 168. Hippo]. 232, 1088. 1089. (aor. 1.) 1127. 1404, 
ll 1.) 1429. Alcest. 92. 719. 1102. 1135. Androm. 522 (aor. 1.) 
uppl. $71. 373. 1144. Iph. T. 440. 1221. (Rhes. 369. 464.) 
Troad, 1113. Cycl. 436. Heracl. §2.740. Helen. 174. (aor. 1.) 
1495. lon 151 (aor. 1.) 410, Electr. 663. Having now enume- 
rated 282 passages where this rale is observed, we have no hesita- 
tion in ppmonasng about eleven, in which it is violated, to be faulty, 
These we will endeavour to correct, having premised, that such 
forms as cin, wéAcs, ios, tertOon, Quadeoo cacoon, &c. do not militate 
against our rule; and in most instances these are found coupled with 
aorists, ¢. g. Trachin. 582. imoraluo—ixpcboyu. E. Med. 635. orige 
Yrr—rpoeBaros. G85. edruxolns xad sv xo1- Heracl. 582. wddasmoroireme 
yirucd:. We do not therefore admit of such instances in opposition 
as Choeph. 786. 1062. Eum. 477. Androm. 37. Pheeniss. 191, 
1103. &c. But to the point in question, In v. 944. of the Eumen, 
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ducing to his notice. They are these: “ Vulgatum sine neces. 
sitate solicitat Vir doctus. AEschyl. Theb. 478. obs ré yn d% ro, ut 
recte edidit Brunckius. Choeph. 136. cb» riyn tei.” We add, 
that Triclinius, on the passage of the CEdipus, quotes this verse, 
and explains it, cby reyn r:vi. 

v. 480: Mevyageis Ketovres cwipua trav oxagtar viveus. In * Colb, 
1. yéves legitur, nec male.” yéveus is certainly the right reading, 
Dr. Butler gives red ewasldy vives in the text, although Stan 
ley has + ow. y. and rév ow. y. in the notes, although Stanley 
has there ret ew. y. and he then remarks “ abest rév a Colb. |, 
Tod owaerdy yévevs Cant. 1. Ald. Rob. Turn. H. Steph. Canter, 
Tay oxaptod yéivovg Med.” Now the fact is, that rod is the read 
ing of every MS. and edition; for say is a mere typographical er. 
ror in Stanley's folio; Salvini’s collation of the Medicean MS, 
is distinctly red rmaprod yivovg. 

Vv. 404, * “leropidovres exiua nal mivyas twos. 

V. 553. Tapbevemaies Apnas, 6 dt to1dcd” avyg. 

On the former verse Dr. Butler retails, with seeming appro- 
bation, a whole page of Brunck’s mistakes about ‘Irwonptdorry 


for tetPo. read reato. V. 982. for xceuara Y avrididocw we read any. 
Swe. Suop!. 698. Alces oureg mr mpacerwy ot ov, read Tr nyacurwy ws dove. So 
phocl. Ged. Col. 642.°2 Zed, didoing. perhaps ov doin;. (Ct Evurip, Al- 
cest- 1004. Hel. 1421. Electr. 269.) Eurip. Hippol. 1460. Ma 
xgay StAsimoss fading dusrlav. Kestore the old reading Atiwes. Aleest. 
323. Oeaivarbe head eiPzavoicle. and in Electr. 899. for Qalvauohe 
read Qavucts. In the Supplices of Aschylus v. 851. for psrore ranw 
du, which is a double solecism, read paror Tous waaw. In y. 1008, 
of the Suppl. of Euripides, ¢ xgaivos occurs ; but the passage is con- , 
fessedly corrupt. The well known coronis of the Orestes, Pheenisse 
and Iphigenia in Tauris, “2 péya oeuvre Nixw, tev tudv Blorov xcurézas; 
Ka) pn Anyois orePantow, does no atlect our rule ; but we have no he- 
sitation m rejecting this, as the addition of some Grammarian, made 
long after the time of Euripides. In v. 37. of the Andromache, Zs; 
wad edsin ptyas is no exception, because cdey is the optativa from d- 
Snus scio, and not from «dw video. Every schoolboy knows that pt 
tybyvorro OF pak tuyxave Would not be Greek. The above enumeration 
gives us an opportunity of remarking that a wish expressed in the 
optative is stronger than a request made in the subjunctive, to which 
distinction Mr. Elmsley has not, we think, sufficiently attended in 
bis note on the CEdipus Tyr. of Sophocles v. 903. but which he will 
perceive upon referring to all the instances under the heads I, & II. 
in the Med. 332. Zed, ph Aches oe riwd, os altios xaxiv, the sense will 
be very materially weakened by reading aan 

* Turneb. ‘IrrwpWorres. which perhaps might be defended by 
Qoswyirwves in v. 1047. of the Choephori. Y. 655. of the same play 
begins Ex cxovw, ov». read EP 3, ¢. ela oy. 
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and Mapberveraios, and Teaarrcravrec, and remarks on v. 553. “ me- 
tro satisfecit forte Brunckius ad v. 494.” The instances addu- 
ced by Brunck in support of his notion, are, v. 713. of this 
play, where @arepari py should correspond to ctr’ av ix xepev, which 
therefore he prononuces écaarrpwrepo, Dr. Burney has restored ih 
the Strophe érav fx yeodv. Sophocl Ajax 210, Mai +6 Opuyiew Te- 
Addrayres, a dimeter anapxst. Mr. Porson, in a note on v. 123, 
of the Hecuba, quotes, Mai rod Opvyliovcu Teatvravtes. In the verse 
before us, we bad long ago restored from the Scholiast Méy’* 
“Iwmopidovres cyt Ke xai miyus Tums. and we have since been told 
that this was also the correction of Porson. In v. 553. several 
critics propose ‘O Iizgéevewaios "Apxds. But the Tragedians seldom 
prefix the article to proper names, unless for the sake of empha- 
sis; or at the beginning of a sentence. There are in this play 
fifty-nine instances of a proper name without the article, but not 
one with it This is decisive. We read, Mais Mapbevowaiug “Apudg. 
Eurip. Suppl. 899. Mais Depbevomaios, tides tkoxa@rar-s. There isa 
note of Porson’s on the Supplices of Euripid. v. 160. ed. Gaisf. 
on the frequent omission of this word xais. Brunck would have 
triumphed in a passage of Priscian p. 1328. who, besides the 
present line, quotes, on the authority of one Seleucus, this 
verse of Sophocles, ‘A A@eoiPoray ny 6 yewwneas warnp. The poet pro- 
bably wrote, "Od" ‘A2QeriBoray gy © evvnoas Warn p. 

V. 575. "AAnny 2° dpirtoy wcrriv, AuPiapiw Biav. “ Duplex syni- 
gesis, ac provuntiandum ‘An@ape.” This supposed synizesis of 
ia, is akin to that, which we noticed on a former occasion, of 
to,in Alyuwrioyerss, and equally inadmissible. If any thing of 
the kind is allowable, it is a synecphonesis.* Bentley or Mark- 
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* Lest Dr. B. should again complain that we do not fortify our as- 
sertions, we will furnish bm with a list of those instances of synize- 
sis, or synecphone-is, and crasis, which have occurred to us in Attic 
poets, in which he will not find either saorw. GEOL is a mono- 
syllable in the passages enumerated by Mr. Porson in a note on v. 
$93. of the Orestes. Its cases are contracted passim. Az Eurip. 
Iph. T. 87. 299. 980. 1038. 1157. 1307. 1320. 1419. 1461, 

road. 593.937. @gAid Troad. 969. EA Sophocl. Antig. 95. Eurip. 
Ton. 540. EXNTON Eurip. Supp!. 232. MNeEaN Aschyl. Agam. 1495. 
MOATAE Aischy!l. Theb. 2. Eumen 614, 795. 699. Sophocl. CEd. 
Col. 47. Antig. 289. and several other places. Azo®OPOTE Rhes. 
$81. Nimm<TI Iph. A. 602. Time Plato Com. in Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 109. MH AAAA and MH AY- See Markland on v. 1010. of the 
Iphig. in T. and add Choeph. 916. Eum. 85. 86.747. Aristoph. 
Ach. 457. Eurip. Cycl. 270. H or MH EIA- Sophocl. Antig. 263. 
Eurip. Orest. 472. Iph. T. 1048. Helen. 929. Ion. 313. Antiope in 
Vaickenaer’s Diatr. p. 65. B. Aristarchus in Stob, Ecl. p. 171. Grot. 
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land would have said, “ pronuntiandum ‘Andyépe,” Porson says, 
“"AuQiapiw quadrisyllabum est.” Dr. B. acknowledges, indeed, 
that the anapzst is admissible in the fifth place. 

v. 582. Kai tov woy avéss wpormoper adsAPeov. Heath reads meen. 
poaay, Mr. Schutz wgocpegey ig adeageoy, which Dr. Butler com- 
mends ; but seems on the whole to prefer rpecuwedert’ adeaged». MS, 
Medic, weecnspar. We propose Kat roy cov avdss wpos POopay ader- 
desr. Schol. B. roy odx tas Qsrice cvvadeadar (ody adeaPdr) yevdueres, 
GA’ xi meiyn nal Popa (Pbepa.) Or perhaps, roy ody avers pds Ob.ad, 

v. 586. °H toiey tpyov xai Oevies mpocQiats, Karey t a&exotrai—ly 
Au marpwar—zopberr. "Htreier Pors. We read "Hros ody ipyov x. #2, 

V. 598. OF yap doxeiv apiores, ear’ civas Geass. “ Monet Abresch, 
legi dixases apud Suid. in v. dixases. Platon. de Rep. 11. p. 423, 
& Plutarch in Pericle p. 320. & sic edidit Pors. notam, ni fallor, de 
Aristide fabulam secutus. Sed cam de bellico apparatu sermo sit, 

tius &piores quam d¥xases contextul se accommodat, et in doxsiy 

ixaseg ingrata est auribus cacophonia.” Abresch gives a much bet- 
ter reason for retaining apseros than Dr. B. does. The passage of 
Plutarch is not in his life of Pericles, but in that of Aristides. We 
will briefly observe, that, besides the authors bere referred to, this 
line is quoted, or alluded to, by ten others, some of whom read apes 
tes, and some d¥xases, but of whom not one is quoted by Dr. B, We 
prefer d¥xases. Amphiaraus upbraids Polynices, the device on whose 
shield is a figure of Aixn; as for the prophet himself, -ima odx iwi 
xixaw, OF yee Doxey dinates arr’ sivas déaes, v. 603. Eteocles, 


a NG 
H or MH OY.schyl. Theb. 100, 204. Choeph. 1006. Sopbocl. Cd. 
T.555. Acrisius fragm. 1. Some verses in Athenzus VI. p. 253, 
E. VIII. p. $60. C. Eurip. Hecub. 1077. Orest. 766. Helen. 922, 
‘ENIEI OY. Sophocl. (Ed. Col. 1435. Philoct. 947. Polyxena fragm. 
3. Eurip. Helen. 136. Aischyl. Suppl. 907. EIR El- Sophocl, 
Philoct. 585. Aristoph. Vesp. 1224. EPO OF Vesp. 416. (See 
Porson on v. 483. of the Orestes.) Sophocl. Antig. 458. 9 Ol- 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1504. To these instances add Mr. Elmsley’s note 
on v, 612. of the Acharneans p. 126. We have purposely omitted the 
common crasis of the article with the first syllables of nouns, and all 
proper names, as NiwrréAcpos, Moowes and the like; and the synizesis 
of artuvpou, Tovrea, tweaxe &e. igviay seems to be a trisyliable in 
Pheeni:s. 1327. Iph. T. 931. 970. 1456. In v. 1252 of the Heler, 
for Minus viixos 0 cov, rw 2 ieomregov, read Mibrixe velnose Lest Dr. 
Butler should quote against us ’“AcxAwmadéy from v. 1333. of the Phir 
loctetes of Sophocles, we refer him to Mr. Gaisford on Hepheestion 
p. 222. Dr. B. however, does not seem to have very accurate no- 
tions of the distinction between crasis and hiatus, (animals of a suf- 
ficient antipathy to each other), for in speaking of v. 910. of the 
Supplices, "Ers) obx dxov'er’ d&0 viv iui Asya, he professes himself not 
to. be “ prodigiously enchanted with the hiatus,” “ meaning, we sup- 
pose, the crasis), not recollecting the four instances above quoted. 
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ing of Amphiaraus, says, ci rot Evvarrdoworres Jevibes Beorets 
Rene) Atxastor avdgw toiri dueceBerrigess. 

v. 600. "EZ as ra xedva BAwordver Bovrcumata, “AQ x6 Pors.”— 
4p’ #5 Plutarch. Schol. Venet. on Iliad A. 404. 

“'v.613.Tadred nvg% rag ixdixas ayerdnaros—xvencactindixas Pors. 
Dr. B says, “ nihil omnino mutandum.” The true reading is éx Ai- 
zx. Eurip. Iph. A. 769. éxoias ix bed moigaus xupet. 

V.651."Ayet yur t15, cahesras jryovutyn. Dr. Butler’s conjecture 
eudgsras qoxnetye, which he supports from v. 182. of the Persians, is 
ingenious. v.44.0f the Eumenides Ayres weyior cadppovas ictenmivy.” 

v. 719. Aéyesr’ av ay avy ris. Dr. B. conjectures, dv 2yne1;. We 
propose ov ara THs. cvinue is similarly constructed Eurip. Med. 458, 
Hippol. 285. 

v. 782. Dr. B. approves of évagwazdrd pay, which, although it be 
received also by Dr.Burney,isnot correct Greek. Read dvzgwagavd per. 

Vv. 800. "OuBpinwr. “’OBpinwr. Colb. 1. 2. &c. recte.” True; 
but why is it right? We have often occasion to regret, that Dr. But- 
ler, when pronouncing judgment on a reading with a ‘recte,’ * op- 
time,’ ‘ perperam,’ ‘ inconcinne,’ ‘minus bene,’ gives no reason 
or authority for his decisions. 

Vv. 810, Msass céowrrat, Baciaiss O° cmocmiges Avdgrs tebvacty ix 
xeGn airoxtrevay. “ Hunc versum (810.) ceu spurium, uncinulis in- 
cluserunt Pors. Schutz. 2. A quibus si fas sit discedere, hunc ver- 
sum retinendum, sed proxime sequentem, "Avdges x. 7. A. excluden- 
dum dicerem.” We do not approve of this conjecture, because it 
deprives the whole passage, to v. 815. of the verb, which is indis- 
pensable, and leaves an Ionic form Bactaées in a senarius. v. 810. 
was manifestly inserted from v. 826. Meas eicarrat. Bactrecty o 
sworrogoiy Déwaxey aime yal’ ox’ aaanawy Povw. which two verses 
Dr. B. with singular infelicity, rejects as spurious. Most readers of 
Hsebylus will agree with us, in thinking that they are iysiereges xo- 
Aoxbyras. 

V. 829. Aainovres of dy Kadmon mugyoug Toveds posode, Tlore pov 
xaiew xeworcrvgw Morews conver cwript; Dr. Butler remarks, “ Bre- 
ves syllabz in jusode et ewr* gs, producuntur, non jure rod cdiadsgo, 
sed necessario, ob sedatum harmoniz genus, vel tantum non cessan- 
tis, vel saltem lenius procedentis.” The two instances are of a dif- 
ferent nature; ewrips is at the ead of a system, fiects is not. We 
should have expected such a sentence as we have just quoted, from 
Mr. Bothe of Magdeburg. No satisfactory correction of the verse 
in question, occurs to us at present, but we propose reied” spogars, 
Sov. 1083. “Ode Kadusionnguge worry. 

V. 863. Tay derover, merayngexoy Naveroror Cewpida, Tay arripy 
"Amsrawrt, rev evdAtoy, Tlavdonor sig adart re yeprer. “tNaverorer 
Pors, 2."Schol. ¢. habet, rn» dsayoucay rovg vexgovs. unde clarissime 


* We forgot to remark, that v. 231. should be read Mitig, yuvas, 
ewrigos, vulg. yumi. 
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vet legendum yexverrerey, quam vocem habes in Antholog, III. 7, 
e Charonte Nioben cymba pretervehente.” (transvehente). This 
emendation is exceedingly happy, and meets with our full approba- 
tion. But we are surprised that no one has hitherto perceived that 
évadvovisa mere glossof ae7s8% AwsAawn. We read the passage thus, 
Tay arriBy ‘weaawys, tar Llavdonoy cig ahavy ve veprov. It matters 
not whether it be written ée7:84 AwoAdAovt, Or’ weaawvs. In the fur. 
mer case there will be no hiatus, as Pauw and Dr.B.think,but a crasis, 

V. 958. ‘lo worrcis imavozcavres Tévotes ye dows. “ Corrige tray. 
Gicavres men periculo-- Cf. Choeph. v. 148. Agam. v. 1468.” iway- 
Gigew is a verb transitive, and signifies “to make flowery,” as in 
the two passages here referred to; Agam. 1067 Suphocl. Electr. 45, 
Euripid. Ion 890. The conjecture therefore is certainly perilous, 

v. 1016, Oawresy Cloke ys Dirais xaracnaPaig. Read Qiang. See 
Sophocl. (Ed. T.694. Philoct. 242. 

Vv. 1055."HOn ra Tedd" ob Otarerinrrast O201g,—O50 Hreripyras bars 
Grotius. ebx #rerinnra: Heath and Dr. Butler. We do not exactly 
perceive from what verb ¢rerinyras can be formed There is no 
such word as ériuaw for arimacw, and if there were, the preterite 
passive would be ariunras. 

v. 1073. Eros’ rigody ratra wiboire; “ Elcsy’ tis dy ovv talra mt 
dotzo; Brunck. Schutz. Eies ris av cadre widoire Pors. quod unice 
verum.” We dv not by any means approve of this correction of Mr. 
Porson, which leaves a very inharmonious pareemiac. We prefer the 
reading of Brunck. So Eurip. Iph. T. 894. +5 dv odv—Qavei xaxdy 
Exavety; 

% 1074, Agarw woAtg ne pom Opara Tevg xAcovrag Moavveixgy. dga- 
vo dt wears Turn. which is approved of by Scaliger, Pauw and Dr. 
B. Mr. Porson did not approve of it, nor do we. We do not remem- 
ber any similar usage of dpa» without either adverb or first accusa- 
tive. We read Agere rs worts wai me deatw T.xa.M. Cf. Eurip. 
Orest: 1189. Med. 95. 

Vv. 1080. ‘Hucis O° dma rad” domeg re woArts Kai 7d xxioy Zune 
waisi. tacweg te wedts Pors. Perhaps o¢ % re wats. x. 7. A. 

We have protracted our remarks on the critical department of this 
volume to so great a length, that we can bestow only a few words on 
the Philological Commentary, in which there is less than we could 
wish of Dr. Butler’s own. We will content ourselves with a specimen 
or two of the accuracy which distinguishes his observations, when 
they do occur. v. 101. “ éxetvdu@s Array Vix bene dicitur.” Why 
not? we would ask. Euripid. Phoeniss. 1763. 2b o éu2i Powsors 
airas. Xenoph. Cycrop, V. near the end. ¢ wiv Kuakdons &dudi derw- 
vo» eizev. Cf. Bergler’s note on Alciphron. 1. 21. Dr. B. continues, 
« Junge tomer Array dedi wixdwy nai orePiwy. sic enim construc- 
tionem bene grecam et sententiam apertam habes.” This we will 
allow, when any instance shall be produced of the phrase ¢esv array 
or eéxa». Dr. Butler quotes Sophocles on v. 127. and twice or thrice 
besides; and we lament that he should retain the corrupt text of the 
dition of Mr. Thomas Johnson, in passages which Brunck has prin- 
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ted more correctly. It is but justice, however, to Dr. B. to point out 
the great variety of references to coutemporary poets, with which he 
settles points of criticism relative to the text of his author. By far 
the surest method of determining the merits of a reading, is analogy, 
aualogy deduced from a comparison of the author with himself, and 
with those, whose works were composed under similar circumstances, 
This is the weapon which Mr. Porson wielded with such vast effect ; 
and our readers will be enabled to judge of what service it has been 
to Dr. Butler, when we tell him, that in his critical notes on this play 
he has cited Zschylus no fewer than eleven times, Sophocles four 
times, and Euripides twice. Dr. Butler’s Philological Commentary, 
or “ Note Varr. et Butleri Philologg.” has one merit which is not 
inconsiderable. Every commeutator, who has made any observation 
remarkable for erudition and useful information, has all the credit of 
it secured to him, by the device of imprinting his name in capital 
letters at the end. For instance; Myyeroges tcre wos. “Mi elegan- 
ter abundat.” BURTON. Kouwaleras. “ Sese jactat in sensu vere 
medio.” S$. BUTLER. odx aaaws ied. “ Non aliter quam res est.” 
Burton. v. 529. “ At vide notas Varr Critt.S. BuTLeR. v. 761. 
“ "Pile aiuarcerra est radix ipsa, uterus sc. Jocaste, unde progenies 
seu stirps pullulavit.” S. BuTLer. If Muretus had adopted this 
excellent precaution, Turnebus could never have pilfered his emend- 
ations on Terence and Cicero. The capital letters secure the lite- 
rary property of these recondite observations to the authors, their 
heirs and assigns, for ever. We conclude our account of this play 
with the following remark of the late Mr. Muller, (which Dr. Butler 
gives at v. 437.) as being equally remarkable fur the light which it 
throws upon Eschylus, and upon the construction of the Latin 
tongue. Odarers re.ce'xace. “Ita Eschyleo evo nascens audacia 
explicandi prodigiosas eflectus, Devos throno movisse credebat; sed 
causas causarum centenas nectendo non ita facere poterant, quia in 
prima subsistendum sit. Jo. MiLLER.” We now proceed to the 
AGAMEMNON. 
Which play affords great scope for a display of critical sagacity, 
and labours under great disadvantages; there being a lacuna 
from v. 349. to v. 1076. and another from v. 1168. to Choeph. 
v. 8. in the editions of Aldus, Robortellus and Turnebus, and 
the only two MSS which are at present known to contain part 
of this tragedy, the Medicean, and that at Wolfenbuttel. In 
1557, Henry Stephens first published it entire, from a copy which 
Pietro Vettori had collated with a certain MS. of we know not 
whom, and with another in the library of the Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese. Where these MSS. are now, we have not the means of 
determining. 

That excellent scholar, Stanley, is more than commonly suc- 
cessful in his labours on the Agamemnon; and his conjectures 
are unusually ingenious. There is a little story relating to this, 

YOL, X1X. NO, 38. 6s 
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which Dr. Batler is evidently not aware of; but which we wi 
detail in order that he may avail himself of it in his “Gener 
Preface.” In a note on v. 13. Dr. B. remarks, ** "Emsrxsrovwivgy 
inter VV. LL. reeenset fs. Casaub. forte ex Stanleii notis.” 
The chance of this is infinitesimally small; for it so happens, 
that Isaac Casaubon died, and was buried in Westminster Alx 
bey in the year 1614. whereas Thomas Stanley did not publish 
his edition of Aschylus till 1663. But perhaps Casaubon, » 
mungst his other eminent qualities, was endowed with that spe 
cies of prescieuce, which Dr. Butler attributes to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, when he says, that they ought to have known, while 
noticing, two years ago, a mistake of his on the Promethens, 
that he had rectified it in his notes on the Agamemnon, which 
are but just published. It is somewhat singular that Dr. B. should 
have made this mistake, when Stanley himself not only quotes 
the works of Is. Casaubon in his notes en the Agamemnon, bat 
also those of Meric Casaubon, the son. But in fact, there is toe 
much reason to suspect, that Stanley made use of the conjeo 
tures. of Casanbon without acknowledging his obligation. Dr, 
Needham, the editor of Theophrastus, in a copy of Stanley’ 
FEschylus, now preserved in the University Library at Cambridge, 
had noted down the collations of several MSS. which he had proce 
red from various learned friends. In the same class is another copy 
of the same edition, into which Dr. Askew had transcribed verbatim 
every thing in MS. contained in Dr. Needham’s, except that he had 
altered the dates of the coliations, accommodating them to his own 
time, and making thereby some absurd anachronisms. He has, 
however, misled Dr. Butler, who never saw Dr. Needham’s book, 
and who has therefore mentioned the MSS. (from which these col- 
latrons were made before Dr. Askew was born,) under the title of 
* Codices ab Askevio collati.” In Dr. Needham’s book are these 
words, Casaub & Cas. Conjecture quedam, desumpte ex margine 
Libri, quo continetur Agamemnon, cum versione & notis mat- 
ginalibus sane multis, ad Grammaticam precipue spectantibus, 
Isaaco Casaubono adscriptis, sed tanto viro nequaquam dignis; 
quem Lutetia ad me transmisit Johannes de Buriguy” * This 
book Dr. N. returned; for M. Vauvilliers in the “‘ Notice des 


* We imagine however that the book was not sent to Dr Need- 
bam from the King’s Library ; for although it was deposited there 
after Casaubon’s death, it was some time afterwards stolen, and not 
recovered till the year 1729, when it was purchased for the French 
King of one Rousselet, into whose hands it had come. Now, Dr 
Needham had the Look before the year 1715, at which time M. de 
Burigny seems to have possessed it. The Compilers of the Cata- 
logue of the King’s Library at Paris, published m 1740, speak bigh- 
ly of the notes of Casaubon. 
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MSS. de la Bibliothéque da Roi,” Tom. I. p. 337. describes 
one in every respect corresponding to it, aud imsinuates thag 
Stanley has borrowed largely from it, without acknowledgment, 
ft wust always be unpleasant te the candid critic, to detect imstan, 
ces of literary dishonesty, and to detract from long established 
and, in many respects, well-earned fame: But justice, whose laws 
should be as strictly observed in cases of literary, as of personal, 
property, requires that it should be done. A charge of plagia- 
rism however is not to be considered as established, unless a very 
strong case is made out; and in questions like the present, we 
may be permitted to say, that not mavy persons are qualified 
to judge. We shall not pretend to decide upon the justice of 
the charge which M. Vauvilliers has brought; but we bave ex- 
amived the evidence with more care than he seems to have done; 
and the impression upon our minds certainly is, that Stanley did 
see this book of Isaac Casaubon, and that he availed himself of 
its contents. We will point out some striking instances of coin- 
cidence in the conjectures of these eminent scholars, and will leave 
our readers to determine for themselves. 

v. 106. "Exrertov.-- dvteator Casaub. “ poterit ivreaior legi— 
sed retinendum ixtsréov.” Stanl. 

‘ . 109. ‘EAAddeg aBar.-- gpag Casaub. “ego mallem Aas.” 
jtanl, 

V. 224. imibvueTr Oimig-- txibousl “eremig pro “Agrents Casauh, 
“Legendum videtur --érsomsi "Apreuis.” Stan. 

Ve 200. "Ewsk ydvosr’ ctv 9 Adots.~~ Exes od yivorr ay navorg Casaub, 
“ vel legendum %Avcts, vel éxei od yiverr’ av Favors.” Stanl. 

V. 290. am’ airy ytdrov wupsg.-- eyyagev ex Eustath. & Suid.Casaub, 
Stanley makes the same correction from Suidag and the Etymo- 

cum, 

V, 469. rodvxtérwy.-- woaverevoxCasaub. ‘“ f, legendum woave- 
rar” Stan. 

v. 569. "EZ ctgaves yap xam> vig Acimaniag. --"EE ovpaved o” ad, 
Casaub. “ f. 3° ae’” Stank. Stanley must surely have written, oz 
intended to write ° ad. 

Vv. 630. "Es t3v weaty—xesver.-- “Eg od w. x. Casaub. “A, tg of 
weadr.” Staal. 

¥. 655. ebayyerry” Hxovta.r ebay yore, Haws re-- Casaub. “ Le- 
gendum ridyyeres, “Hxwe vs.” Stanl, 

V. 673. rai» Oercue’ ideCero. --ravereaece’ Casaub, “* Lege rau 
etedrds.” Stanl. 

a vier mabes,-> vady, navium, Casauh. “ Poterit legi. reds” 


nes Tanmpeely.-- manmrerde Casaub. * Legimus rauwerls.” 


v 748, Atyotm’ av. atyosr’ ay Casaub. “ £; atyosr’ dv. sed nihil 
muto.” $tanl, 


v.770, eixwy vue ebbvdixwy.ee O ag’ Casaub. “ Lege #e” Stanl 
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Vv. 826. yeiprg ob wAnpovmirw-- yetrog Casaub. “Lege yetas* 
Stanl. So in v. 843. xapdie Casaub. Stanl. v. 912. roses oe. Ca. 
saub. Stanl. v. 976. orepreivovre. Casaub. Stanl. Their conjectures 
coincide also in v. 985. 987.991. Ces for iger. 1110. £7006 for ay bog, 
1131. Dopt erweinor for dogia wracimos. 1220. avates for avantes, 
V. 1249. wai oo mw’ ev reyes for war. 1270. wore for xoro. 1308. § 
gives for od &. 1341. OaxtvaAcdeixtoy for --xtdy. 1437. atBeg for ale 
wes. 1489. ayxs for ayes. 1521. wayrvar xovpoBo perfor --v2 --py, 
1596. teray for --a5. 1084, txpuwr’ ave bess for tdpuws’ avwber, and 
seaebnmivots for --vo¢g. 

We have here enumerated thirty-five conjectures on the Aga- 
memnon, many of them very remarkable, which had been noted 
down by Casaubon at least fifty years before Stanley published 
the same in his own name; and besides these, there are very 
few of the corrections proposed by the latter on this play, which 
are worth mentioning. Now, it is recorded by Stanley’s bio- 
graphers, that he made several tours in Italy, Spain and France, 
before he settled in London; and having, no doubt, long en- 
tertained an idea of publishing Aschylus, he was careful in his 
researches after every thing which might illustrate his author; 
and to that end he probably spent some of his time in the dif- 
ferent Libraries at Paris, which then contained a considerable 
part of thuse great MS. treasures, which are now concentered in 
the National Library. Dr. Butler will of course take notice of 
these important facts in his “ General Preface ;” but we beg 
leave once more to remind him, that we believe Casaubon died 
before Stanley was born. We now hasten to the consideration 
of the fourth volume. 

V. 3. vexripwy Rob. We observe several instances in which 
Dr. B. has collated the old editions inaccurately, e.g. Theb. 34, 
40 dagcsize is the reading of both Aldus and Robortellus. 40. 
axeiéev Ald. 50. Mpes &° &pe” Rob. But we can forgive these and 
several other oversights of the same nature, as Dr. Butler as 
sures us that “to the collation of 2 MSS. Cant. 1. & 2. he 
owes a weakness in his eyes from which he has never reco- 
vered.” 

v. 6. Aaumporc Curarras iumpiwortas aibigs. Heath, and after 
him Mr. Schutz, imagined that Valckenaer rejected this verse, where- 
as he expunges v. 7. Dr. B. observes, “ At mirare criticam 
a@xpiBerer. Heathius Valckenarii adnotationem ad Phoeniss. |. ¢. 
festinanter perlegerat, Schutzius vero, auctorem tacife secutus 
Heathium, ne inspexit quidem.” We add, “ Hc notavit 
Butlerus, auctorem tacite secutus Porsonum, Append. ad Toup, 
p. 479.” Valckenaer, without assigning his reasons for consi- 
dering verse 7. as spurious, merely refers the reader to Achilles 
Tatius, Isagog. in Arati Phen. p. 122. D. Dr. Butler seems 
never to have made this reference, for neither does he assign 
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any reason for rejecting v. 7. The fact is, Achilles Tatius 
quotes yv 4. 5. 6. but omits v. 7. 

v.10. Much of the difficulty of this verse will be removed, if 
we render farigw I expect. 

v. 54. Mévev épraryar catcartes. We think we remember to have 
heard from a learned friend, that Porson read yéver égraaizon, 
which is u:questionably the true reading. The same friend poin- 
ted out a fragment of Sophocles in Eustathius on Ul. 1. p. 777, 61. 
Od, 1. p. 1625, 49. Yaxaredyos Maripes cives tT imsarridioy Doves 
Sprarlywr dvadairorty. 

v.75. ‘Iwowatda. “ ‘lodwedx Rob. solenni errore, de quo Beut- 
leius in immortali Epistola.” Dr. Bentley wrote several epis- 
tles deserving immortality: for instance, his Epistle to Dr. Mills, 
(this gentleman’s name is usually docked of ans); that tv Jo. 
Christ. Biel. “de Glossis sacris in Hesychio insititiis;” his ad- 
mirable answer toa letter of Le Clerc; two well known Epistles 
to Hemsterhuis, on the Comic fragments in Julius Pollux ; some 
delightful letters to Grevius, &c. &c. To which of these does 
Dr. Butler allude? 

Vv. 110. “EAaddos ¢Bav. There is much older authority for sBas, 
than any which Dr. B. refers to; viz. some ancient MSS. of 
Aristophanes, according to Brunck, i.e. prebably one ancient 
MS. We do not recollect an instance of sayq with the first 
syllable long. Read rayev. 

Vv. 108. @axady cumdutes aiav. Weread coudvrev aivay, and ine 
clude the preceding member of the sentence in a parenthesis. 

V. 116.6 xerasvds o 7 kom apyias. Dr. B supposes a synalapha 
in dpyixs, which question we have already discussed, We had 
occasion to remark ina former Number, that the true reading 
is dpyas. Eumen. 44. "Apyirs waar. 

V. 121. Booxomeves Aavivar tpixduova Dephevre yirvav. --Dippaure 
yiway Schutz. Porson. Dr. B. conjectures Bocxdmevot Aaviday tpt- 
nUmove Dipuars yévvas. There is no such word as awyidy:, the nea- 
rest approach tu which is Aaysdevs; but this means @ /ereret. yérvas 
is spoken of one hare, as, in Horace, Lascivi soboles gregis of one 
goat. 

V. 127. woumods tapos Dr. B’s. conjecture, + paris, is less 
Eschylean. See v. 307. Pers. 628. Choeph. 145. 

V. 159. Maatvepres. Read warirepros, as bioptos, vécpras. 

V. 223. Naplevion 0° aimaros oo| ya wepispy as toribu | et Cewss, wo 
vépsiy. For épy@ Dr. Butler proposes aérovg. We read spunea. So- 
phocl. Trachin. 722. Tatty gb» opr, where Aldus has épya. 

V. 282. daomar’ edrrsida, Read eiws6i. 

V.292. Gaver, ‘* Mavoy Is. Casaub. reponi jubet ex Hesych. 
sic Pors, Schutz. 2.” waviy Athenwus xv. p. 700. E. pointed 
out by Robortellus, Eustath. Il, T. p. 1189, 23. 
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v. 294, Dr. B. judiciously, reproves Heath, for supposing that 
the first syllable in“Eaans is made short, Attice; and iw v. 154. of 
the Cyclops he would read, Eides yap adriy ; od. ma Oi AA" codpal 
veuat, by a species of double synaloephe perfectly unheard of,* 
by which one word loses its tail to the following word, but in 
return chops off the other’s head, But he adds, “ etiam ana, 
pestus hic in nomine proprio forte ferri potest, preterea in Saty- 
rico dramate, quod ad comicam accedat licentiam, Anapestug 
in quarto loco minus peccat, vel ne peccat quidem, ut nihil for, 
te mutandum fuerit.” Nothing can be more unfortunate thay 
the first of these reasons; with regard to the second, it is 
strange that he should be in such doubt, when the followi 
line occurs in the Cyclops v. 343. Tip «a: watpaor rode AcBara y 
35 gies. See Mr. Gaisfurd’s notes on Hephestion p. 242. For 
"Yrepreans te, wovrey arte vericas, Dr. B. propuses act’ ivarion, 
maris tanquam dorso incubuit. Mr. Porson approved of eete vericai, 

V. 370, Ale rot Zéviov mivay cidodmat, Tov rade mpakavt im’ “Arse 
gdvdpw, Teivevra warat refer. We should prefer Telvarta meaty r4- 
gr. Inv. 159. of the Choephorit we have raaivtove Bean. 

v. 385, ‘Yrepev. We would write cxepgi, wherever this word 
occurs, 

V. 421. Meapeert etyao’ arines, “ Seyas Schottus.” This Schot- 
tus was a mistake of Dr. Needham’s, who copied it from a book, 
formerly belonging to Stanley, where was written, unless we greatly 
mistake, “ erya¢ Scholiast recte.” see Stanley’s note. If our limits 
would allow us, we would relieve the tediousness of critical remarks, 
by comparing this passage with Shakspeare’s King John IIT. 3. 

V. 437. io’ terias dyn. We read ag’ terias. Dr. Butler gives a 
very good disposition of this strophe and antistrophe, availing him- 
self of the conjectures of various critics. In the first ten lines of 
Strophe and Aontistr. y’. we think he has been more successful than 
Dr. Burney, but less so in the pine last. 

v. 454. Omit revs, and in the antistrophe ov». 

V. 484, wapayyéanacty Necig wupabivra xapdiar, Perhaps rrepus 
bi ;ta* 

v. 512. KHPYz. It should be TAAOYBIOS, Argument, wer’ o¢, 
woAv Bi xai TarloBies rapwyiverat, nai Ta nate Tov WAcdY dtwysitat. 

v. 520. "Hates dvapoies. ‘Hod’ Marg. Ask.” It was a conjec 
ture of Dr. Needham’s. 

Vv. 528, daimovés x’ avrgasor. Why not avéyasoe? See Eurip, Ion, 
1560. 


* Perhaps Dr. B. will quote Will. Baxter, who proposes the fol- 
lowing as the third verse of an Alcaic Stanza, KaBaaas rox agyyi 
wi9e's ove, for acsedva. taudels. 

+ We write it so, rather than Choephore. Terence called his play 
of the Brothers, Adélphoe, but later times wrote Adelphi, See Donatus. 
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vV.545 AbréxOovey werewer Cbprocy dopor, We read Adrogtos’ dy x. 
Theb. 646. éxewtijpas Array Tay wy yevérdas. 

V. 587. Ovois AdPuga ratra roig nul’ “EAnadee Acpors twerraksv- 
var dexaior yéves. We had tong ago thought that dgy«ton was an 
evident curréction, and we have since learned that Mr. Porson read 
dgxuios. Euripid. in Athen. VI. p. 264. C. Aarpis weverrns emds 
dipzaieor domor. Ton. v. 2. Oedv warasdy oinor. 

v. 596. “Avwrsrvta mir xidras yagets Uwe. Perhaps eynrAdaaka is 
a better reading, though unnoticed by Dr. B. It is preserved by the 
jodicious author of that truly poetical drama, Xgrer's Néryav. v. 
70. Cf. Sophocl. Antig. 131. Eurip. Pheeniss. 1410. Suppl. 719. 
Here. F.10 Electr. 855. 

9.606. QvaPdyov xoimavres ebady Pasya. Some read xa‘ovres, 
some xomedy res, aud some xoruodytes. but Dr. Butler satisfactorily 
defends and explains the common lection. 

V. 615. Dovaine weorny O° tv dowots cigos wordy, “ Valde mihi ar- 
ridet emendatio Schutz. 2. ivdov edvpnees. nam in vulgata soleecum 
quiddam inesse suspicor.” Dr. B. however does not point out in 
what the solecism consists, nor can we perceive it.—“ May he find, 
when he comes back, a faithful wife at home.” reperiat, wot reperiet, 
as Stanley's version has it. 

V. G21. waar FH yaerned Baas. “ yweands Pauw.” yadands Abresch. 
together with one MS and the Pseudo-Gregorius v. 64, 

v 625. Attn mtv otrms cime warbavovri cot Topoioty somnvevery c= 
weeras Acvyoy. The true reading, acyerg, is preserved by the Scho- 
liast, which Dr. B. has not remarked. 

V. 718. [psdmon woarts yepard. Read vyecasod. 

V. 723. Neéprr—mwaumescby worvbpnver. Dr. B. conjectures “ wap 
wAi bes (wxuwnb:) omnino, funditus.” but this could never be the 
meaning of waerAndi, which is, besides, a word of much later date 
thau the age of Eschylus. Our correction is rau2e907. v. 480. wae” 
tiny we 24% ens. One MS. has here se»wai, which is an evident 
gloss Of wapwopb7. 

V. 777. Meapos Daovs xorov. to which is opposed in the antistrophe 
Xtpas warwrpewess. We think therefore that the metre does not 
admit of @d«1, the correction of Heath and Dr. Butler. For daipovd 
ve thy duayoy the sense and metre require ray dmayor. 

Vv. 803. “Ay faacera wpsrwma BiaCoueret. “Oris d ayabds xprBa- 
tevvdner.x.¢. a. None of the commentators have remarked the 
hiatus at the end of v 803. We are inclined to believe that a verse 
is lost between this and the following line. 

¥. 809. “Eating evex’, ob yap iwixedow. Dr. B. proposes od yape’ 
ixteeire, which is probably the true reading. In the next verse 
we would read Kapr’ dwomovees 7’ 1obu vey panmives, for Kapr awee 
ovens neba Y. 

V.B23. dvdpovirag IAlov Giopac. + avdpoOrg rac Pors. Read ev- 
djoxutires. See Choeph. 847. Eumen. 248. 954. Suppl. 686. 
Earip. Suppl. 525, We are surprised that Dr. B. did not perceive this, 
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V. 825. rar O° évartim nites "EAwig mpoones zeipes ob WANpoDMing, 
We suspect, “Earis rporive xeipas. 

V. 833 TloAty dinmabvrer Apysion Danes, “Iwrev veseoes. t Apysior 
Pors. Read aypier dexes. See Pierson on Moeris p. 395. 

V. 843. Auchows yap its xapdiav wporymeves, Kapdse Casaubon; 
which is the true reading. Cf. v. 1200. Pers. 881. Sophocl. Gd, 
T. 15. Rhes. 390. ! 

Vv. 844 +o cewauutya weror. Dr. B. does not remark that Mr, 
Porson’s orthography is rexautvw, as it should always be written, 
See Vol. XVI. of this Journal, p. 381. 

V. S51. 1643. cespee Popes. Read ceipaQé pos. 

V. 879. Tpreduatis + av Cnpvwvo devtepes. Dr. B. proposes Tpie 
Opares y’ av—with Abresch aud Schutz: but read Tpre@uares rar, 

V. 908. Kai yav Oxveiray vavriross wap éawidx. Dr. B. does not 
remark that Mr. Porson prefixed an obelus to @aveieay, the reason 
of which we are unable to assign. We are of opinion that the verse 
is iusititious, as the force of the passage will be increased by its omix 
sion. At all events the conjunction xa is out of place. 

V. 904. ¥upmias dxeras waoxByzev. There is nosuch word as dxa- 
te for axares. We suggest the following correction of the conclu 
ding jines of this strophe and antistrophe. 

STR. ANTISTR. 
Vappmiasrs mapnyer axtaig eVyomet O am’ imag Tad’ éAmis 
0°0 om’ “latov dog L007 wice’y 
@pro vavBaras orpates. sig To por rere rOopor. 

V. 1031. Odd? tov é06 dat Tar DOtmivwn avarvyety Zevg avr’ emavess, 
Dr. B. adopts revs Qbrmevovg, the conjecture of Mr. Schutz and ixe- 
ety from that of Stanley and translates, “ Nec vero perito illi Zscu- 
Japio, ut mortuos revocet vel ipse Jupiter persuaserit.” Certainly 
Jupiter was the last person in the world to persuade his grandson to 
do that, for having done which he had chastised him so severely; as 
the Scholiast judiciously remarks. We think all difficulty will be 
removed, if fur ¢mavecy we read wave’ av. We approve, however, 
Tovs Poruévous. 

¥. 1004.00 res bvpaiay ryvd’ fuot exoan wapa TpiBsty, Read rid" imei, 

v. 1216. "H nas téxvev wprc Epyor mAbetov vomw; Dr. B. proposes 
mAterevy’ cnet. But the particle ye is never used thus in interroga- 
tions. —Read #aéerxy cued. Arbérny is Mr. Elimsley’s correction. 

V.1224 Ya" a me deives éplomavreiag moves UrpeBel, racarcwy Heri 
pivots EQumiors. Mr. Porson prefixes an obelus to é@aus04s, to which 
reading, as well as to Dr. Butler’s conjecture, a@nuserc, there is this 
objection, that the compounds of zu do not terminate in sos but 
in wos. Eschylus,we believe,wrote “Ya ad me desvdg oebomavreias xO- 
vos UrpoBe) tagaeray’ deoimioss de Onuiew. Choeph. 550. f nai Aogiag 
é@yusrer. Inv. 1171 of this play the Chorussays to Cassandra, Ts rede 
Topi ayaviwes EPnuiew; Cf. vv.638. 1182. Eurip, Iph, Aul.1385. 

V. 1244, eemerder tr cgay DiA 16 wreouray, “* Miror nemiuem re 
posuisse aewordéy °” Apzy cujusmodi phrasin habuimus supra, 383.” 
This correction, which is undoubted, had been made before by Stau- 
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ley, and is noted in the margin of Dr. Needham’s book. 

1249. xai cu par reyes ragay Aya y’ dArrbocavtin ointelpas tosis. 
For «2» Stanley, or rather Casaubon, restored «’ év. But the particle 
ye is misplaced,and seems to have been inserted by some copyist,who 
thought that the last syllable of aya» was short. The same particle 
has been intruded, <272 Boew ya -nwdiag, in Eurip. Androm. 955. 
Heraclid. 205. (Rhes. 6683 ) We would here omit it altogether, or 
yead xal cv y’ ty taxes wagay Avyay mu’ aA, 

v. 1253. fEnxzz7mévov. “ Minus Atticum est éZerxerutvor, quod 
yoluit Stanl.” In v. 164. of the Phoenisse Mr. Porson has printed 
ignancutve, but in v. 431. eixees. and we are inclined to think, in 
spite of Meeris, Photius, and Eustathius, that the latter orthography 
is that of the tragedians, though not of Aristophanes. 

V.1265. Mamai. otov 7d wig ewtoyerat dé wot. “* Nisi crédiderim 
hic poetam studio hiatum quesivisse, legerem wawal. roiey +> wip.” 
We believe Dr. B- will not produce any instance from the three Tra- 
gedians, in which the first syllable of wets is made short.* This 
verse should be pointed thus Maxa?. oiov ro rip* émipyeras d” imal. 

V. 1334. "Ex Ogois Qovedce roig ‘moig tivery euov. Dr. B. would read 
sue for cucte with Stanley. Aeschylus admired Homer, it is true, 
but not, we thiuk, so far, as to intrude o#@ upon an Athenian Au- 
dience. 

v. 1346 Niv dO ei weoripavaim’ cworices, Kat resol Oxvodcs dave, 
BArAwy Moivas Oxvaerav ayay ixtxpavel, Tig ay evzasro Bporay arivel Aai- 
Mort Diver, rad axovwy; Dr. B. terms this passage locus plane despe- 
ratus, and for yar iwexparei, proposes dwip vray oss.ad interim, as it 
were, which in sooth is a desperate remedy. Medici graviores merbos 
asperis remediis curant. We would omit these two words altogether. 
Dr.B. adopts the reading of Mr. Bothe of Magdeburg, Tig 2v evgasre, 
Boorts av, acwe’. Mr. Dawes has observed in his Mise. Crit. p. 197. 
Vocals brevis ante 8, sequente p, syllabam brevem perpetuo claudit. 
Mr. Porson remarks on v. 64. of the Orestes, Ubi verbum in brevem 
vocalem desinit, eamque du@ consonantes excipiunt, que brevem mane- 
re patiantur, vix c edo exempla indubia fidei inveniri posse, in quibus 
syllaba ista producatur. When Dr. Butler has cast his eye over these 
passages, he may perhaps be inclined to thivk with us, that there isa 
strong objection to the emendation of Mr. Bothe of Magdeburg, viz, 
that it introduces a false quaatity. We will, however, candidly ad- 
mit, that the authority of Mr. Hermana led us into an error of pre- 
cisely the same nature, in our notice of Dr. B.’s former volumes. 
But, as the Doctor facetiously observes, we have now “ tarried at 
Jericho till our beards are grown.” 

V. 1365. XpoviGomen yeep’ of Ot merdrodong xAlog [lider warouytes, ob 
xabevdeuriy xept. The commentators, one and all, are sadly to seek 
in this passage. A certain ancient author quotes from Eschylus, xeo- 


* suppt. 908. Ovros, th mous; tx crolov Peommaros “Avdeiv Th:Aarvew 
THY cryud2us x9éven. It is manifest that we should read ix cids Peorl- 
pares §=— Che confusion was occasioned by the preceding esis. 

VOL. XIX. NO, 38. G4 
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viComev woe tag MEAACTS xaetv. We would therefore read the whole 
passage thus, XpoviGouey yap ade, tig mMEAACDS Yapty Medov warodyres, 
es xaceddovrty xiers. We propose the source of our correction, as 
3 problem for the ingenuity of Dr. Butler and the younger part of 
our readers. 

V. 1379. wAnfuvewas. “ wAnbiomas Pors.” We apprehend that 
aAnévowat must have been merely a typographical error of the Glas. 
gow printer. Pers. 429. “Antal @3 vexedy yotcades 7° Emarover. where 
Aldus has A ‘évvev, contra metrum, as Dr. B. would remark. way. 
@uvcune is the older form. 

V. 1387. Nixzg waaaies. Dr. B. adopts Heath's conjecture, Neixgg, 
which we may be inclined to admit, when we have better vouchers 
for the existence of such a word, than Suidas and the great Etymo- 
logist, whose glosses refer to Iliad ¥. 483. 

V. 1392. Megerrsxigw. “ iegsee-aicw Marg. Ask.” This again 
was a conjecture of Needham’s, which Dr. Askew had converted to 
his own use. 

v. 1400. Xaigovony oudey acer, # Ards vorw Day, ei @roentos xa Ave 
ues iv A xevmaeos. Dr. B. approves of Mr. Schutz’s conjecture ray 
stemeentoy. But why the Doric form ya, rather than yay? We 
should prefer [aia carognre’s xaavxog tv Aoxesmacs. But will Dr. 
Butler forgive us one bold conjecture (which we believe was sug- 
gested by Mr. Porson), in consideration of our general acquies- 
cevce in his opinions ? What if we were to read, Xatcovcay obdiy fo 
wor, 4 Dterderw Lavcs omroentel ndaunes ty Aoyedmaes. | dsordorw yartt 
imbre aiherio. Respecting this usage of yeaves see Musgrave on v, 
1165. of the Supplices of Euripides. Secondly, whichsoever reading 
is adopted, the substantive must be in the nominative case, because 
the full construction is yaigoveay eddiy gooey § yH yalges, OF F xd 
AUxEs Kaicoves. 

VV. 1410. 298. a@earmevas, Read adgadmerws. as in v. 417. of 
the Persians. Sothe Attics used édu2, rather than écpy. 

V. 1417. fuodg ig eacs. The metre requires juras, the correc- 
tion of Stanley, which Dr. B. prefers, but without assiguing apy 
reason. 

Vv. 1421. Nov wiv dinaCeig-- Oddly rad" avdet raid” ivavrsov Dicwr 
“Si quid mutandum, malim cum Stanleio et Vossio rst’. Sed forte 
vulgata recte se habet, ut eddy rad" sit pro oddly raya", nil horum, 
ut Juvenali, loquitur.” We shall be happy. to be made acquainted 
with any similar construction of eddty rede, and in the mean time 
request Dr. B.’s attention to the following remark. “ Viri optimt 
Francisci Oudini, qui a in his verbis corripi contendit ex Attico iste 
Judaicum apud Juvenalem, nulla ratio hubenda est.” rér’ is an un- 
questionable correction. Nd» and rere are thus opposed to each 
other vv. 808. 814. Choeph. 973. Sophocl. Electr, 676, 907. 
Eurip. Med, 1398. El. 1203. Thucyd.I. 86. VI. 89. 

v. 1446. deais ob mane Oetvors, Read od cused. 


, 
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_v. 1512. We agree with Dr. Butler in suspecting that a dipo 
dia is lost, which answered to g:~odyatjrw inv. 1537. for these 
systems were evidently intended to correspond. 

v. 1633. Tle; xtvrea me Aduri€e, Mn Ki Cas weyas. Dr. Butler pro- 

pay wraloas woyhs, Which we apprehend to be the true reading. 

v. 1646. “Eva d’ imomrds ixbeds } mararyevng. gv Canter. Pauw 
4 quatenus, Schiitz. 7 Porson. “Sed fateor mihi perplacere 
emefidationem Bothei reponentis av, quod bene Grecum est.” 
Dr. Butler did» « perceive that 4, Mr. Porson’s reading, is the 
Attic form for jv. See Bruuck’s Lexicon Sophocleum. v. u. (the 
extract. which Brunck has given from Porphyry is also iu the Ve- 
netian Scholia.) Markland on v. 484. of the Suppl. of Euripides, 
waes occurs in v. 521.0f the Choephori. 

v. 1665. Mexevig oY dats y’ Uragye. Budty aimaroucbac. Pors. 
omderer. Read, guests 205 Umdexet. yd 60° aimataeebe, 

v. 1666. Ereizere & 0: yigovres wedg Sonovg memewuivors ToVede, 
Igiy wabelr. igkavra naigiy yeny rad w: imeatausy. Mr. Porson, Uref- 
xe ot yépovres voy. omitting revede. Heath, eriggavras wiveiy xen 
rad’ de irgatauev. Dr. Butler adopts both these corrections, except 
that for yea» he writes xen. We never understood what could be 
meant by dines wrexpwniver. We would read the passage thus, 
Lralyed’ of yipevres yoy wpde Demons, arerrwutve ply wabeiv. tpkas dt 
ty vad’, o¢ iwpagausr. We do not, however, propose this conjec- 
ture with any degree of confidence. 


We now proceed to the Note Varr. et Butleri Philologg. in 
which Dr. Butler has succeeded in explaining some passages 
misunderstood by foregoing commentators. Indeed, we think 

at his interpretations are generally judicious; and we give 
him considerable credit for endeavouring, in most instances, to 
explain the received text, rather than do as Schutz does, who 
alters it according to his own vety limited notions, and then 
translates his own reading. What we chiefly complain of in Dr. 
Butler’s notes, is the extreme deficiency of illustration from As- 
chylus himself and his brother tragedians; and the great want 
of accuracy and precision in the few references which are made. 
The leatned editor seems also to think, with Heath and Mus- 
grave, that if a word is to be found in Hesychius or Suidas, 
that is sufficient authority for the introduction of it into Eschy- 
las, not being aware of the extremely corrupt state of those 
Lexicons, even after all the Jabours of the scholars of the twé 

cerituries,* Another defect in the notes of Dr. B. is his 
propensity to broad and general assertions, without a specifica- 
tion of instances, which is not at all suitable to the practice of 


* What edition of Hesychius Dr. B. uses, we know not. At 
v. 367. he says, “ Hesych. ‘Yaegrsan’ varie vt tires aPixdusrw.” which 
is scarcely Greek. In all the editions we have seen, it stands, ‘Yree- 
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scholars of the present age. For instance, at v. 294. of this play 
(iexis wogevred Awuwades), Abresch has a note on the active usage 
of wegevrod ; on which Dr. B. remarks, “ Sic weewrs¢ apud Soph, 
Trach. v. 446. et multa ejusmodi.” Now, independently of the 
cousideration that Abresch’s note is nothing to the purpose, (ap. 
evt% being used in a passive sense, made to go), there are only 
four, or at most five, similar instances in the Tragedians, besides 
that quoted by Dr. B. viz. Prometh. v. 916. Pers 55. Soph, 
(Ed, Col. 1031. and perhaps Antig. 1011. Eurip. Hecub. 1125, 
We noticed, on a former occasion, that Dr. B. has contined his 
eritica! reading to those earlier writers, whose labours, however 
extensive and useful, have yet in some measure been surpassed, 
if not superseded, by the more accurate inquiries of later scholars 
Nor have we found, in these additional volumes, any reason to 
retract this censure. Even of David Ruhnken, with whore vast 
Jabours in every department of Greek literature (metre excepted) 
all other modern scholars are familiar, he seems to have no know. 
ledge whatever. * 

Dr. Butler intends, we presume, to publish the Fragments of 
#schylus. The following example may be added to those which 
we gave in our notice of his first volume, to show how well he 
is qualified for the task. At v. 70. Schutz bas quoted from 
S'obzus a fiagment, of which these are the two first verses, 
Movos bea yee Cdvaresg oe Odour Ege. Obs ay re bdwy odd tariomwivday 
vrois. * Lege Ovwy 06d Emieworddy yaois.” S, BUTLER. making, 
we suppose, éva» and éwsrarevddy substantives. But is it possible 
that Dr. B. should not have been aware of the four following facts; 
Ist, that éves, (the genitive plural of which is not @ioy, but évews, 


GtAns. Ute td Tiros aPixoutm. which gloss evidently refers to v. 294. 
of this play. vmegriAns—loxvs Aeprados. Again, at v. 685. he quotes 
from Hesychius ‘Irr0,47'—i,wre, ig2. where, if Abresch and Bos bad 
not long ago restored igi, any fourth-form boy would. We will 
throw into this note a list of passages variously cited by ancient au- 
thors, of which varieties no notice is taken by Dr. B., or any preced: 
ing critc. Tues. Tif. v. 4.7. 8. 11.45. 44. 45. 46. 234. 269. 276. 
293. 300. 422. 441. 455. 478. 498. 560. 596. 598. 599. 600 605. 
864. Acam. 33. 40.41. 58. 147. 164, 292.596.621.932. 1365. 1453. 
1454. 1633. We may add also, that the value of Dr. B.’s book as a vari- 
orum ‘edition, is much diminished by the circumstance, that his col- 
Jation of the editions of Aldus and Robort:Ilus is very inaccurate. No 
fewer than five mistakes occur in the first 54 lines of the S. ag. Theb. 


* Dr. B. indeed remarks on v. 1608. of the Agamemnon, “ Hea- 
thius sic vertit. ...quocum facit Ruhnken. quem vide in Notis Varr. 
Philologg.” We have searched the “ Nott. Varr. Philologg.” for 
a: y mention of Ruhvken, but in vain. The fact is, Ruhnken no 
where so much as mentions this passage. 
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@vd») has its first syllable short inv. 1418. of this play, Odyss, 
0.261. Theocr. I]. 10. and wherever else it occurs. 2d, that 
pats hus its first syllable Jong. 3d, that a solecism is left in the 
gd verse. 4th, that this isa fragment of the Niobe of Aschy- 
lus; and that Stanley has printed acgorg for vaois, as it is also 
quoted by Eustath. ad Il. 1. p. 744, 3. Schol. Venet. Il. 1. 158, 
Stobwus Grot. cxix p. 485.2? Dr. B.’s emendation, then, has 
these peculiar merits; that it leaves untouched a solecism and a 
false quantity, and introduces moreover a second false quantity; 
and we have no doubt but that Mr. Bothe of Magdeburg will on 
these grounds concur with us in embracing it But Dr. B’s 
metrical skill is exerted with equal success on the Latin Trage- 
dians. Atv. 834. the following verses of Enuius are quoted by 
Schutz (who, we suspect, was indebted for his knowledge of 
them to F. Ursinus’s notes on Virgil, En. Il. 328) Nam maz- 
imo saltu superavit = Gravidus armatis equus = Qui suo partu 
ardua perdat Pergama.... “ Obiter moneo versus Ennianos 
male dispositos esse. Eos vel tirones in Senarios redigant.” 
S$ Butter. We should certainly scold any tiro of ours, did 
he fail to perceive, that these verses are one very good and re- 
gular tetrameter trochaic, and a part of another. Mazimo 
saltu superavit gravidus armatis equus = Qui suo partu ardua pers 
dat Pergama - » -— » -. Again, v. 150, Qacruera erpevddr, Dr. 
B. calls a dimeter dactylic, “ modo liceat ultimam in ¢éecnare 
corripere.” But this is a license which no scholar, except Mr. 
Bothe of Magdeburg, will concede to him. 

The Doctor's philological remarks on the Agamemnon rarely 
contain any really philological illustrations; but consist, in a 
great measure, of expressions of surprise and admiration at. the 
great poetical powers of his author. ‘“ Summum artificium” 
“mira sublimitas,” “nec ipse quidem Shakespearius major esse 
potuit” “quam splendide !—quam ornate!—quam vere !—quam 
suaviter depingunt!” are sprinkled with a profuse hand over 120 
pages. In this he seems to have taken Mr. Schiitz for his mo- 
del; but, with all due respect to these learned, but talkative 
nwa we would suggest, that Eschylus is only to be read 

y those, who are tolerable proficients in Greek; and that such 
persons do not stand in need of these finger-posts, to enable 
them to reach an author’s beauties. What description of read- 
erswould be benefited by an edition uf Shakespeare, filled with 
such notes as the following? “ This is prodigious fine!” 
“N.B. This is to be admired!” “ How astonishingly ‘su- 
blime!” * How amazingly pathetic! ” 

But what we principally ebject to (and it is what all purchas 
ers of the book must also object to) is, that Dr. Butler’s edition 
is, like many other variorum editions, not a judicious selection, 
but an indiscriminate coacervation of all that has been expressly 
written upon schylus. Good or bad, right or wrong, here 
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it is all, bne note upon anothér, neat as imported. First we 
have Stanley’s remark upon schylus, then Pauw’s note upon 
Siantey’s remark, then Heath’s criticism of Pauw’s note, and 
jastly Dr. B.’s character of all three. At v.734. of the Sevey 
ag. Th. we have nearly two pages of matter manifestly useless 
and irfelevant, at the end of which thé editor assures us, Inpi- 
tus héec adscripsi; which is but a poor apology to his readers fur 
their loss of time. Again, at v. 925. “ Mire hic hallucinatoy 
Heathius, cujus annotatio inter virorum doctorum somnia nv- 
fheranda est, ut nullo modo sit pratermittenda.” If Dr. Butler 
thinks, that even the dreams of learned men are by no means t 
be oimitted, he thinks differently from us, and from all who wish 
for a useful edition of Zschylus. Again, at v. 768. “Totum 
locum, ut feliciter se emendasse gloriatur Wakefield, adscribam, 
nen ut viri cl. conjectutis acquiescam, sed ut officio seduli edito. 
tis defungar.” Now, putting out of the question the excessive 
verbiage of this sort of remark, we must be allowed to observe, 
that it is no part whatever of the duty of a judicious editor, t 
eoinmemorate the palpable absurdities of his brother criticé, 
The object of publishing a book of this description should bé 
hot to preserve and embalm the follies and oversights of other 
editors, but to enlatge the boundaries of real knowledge; to im 
struct ahd amuse its readers, by compressing as much useful in- 
formation as can be procured, into as convenient a shape as can 
be given to it. And whatever scruples Dr. B. may entertain, 
about omitting any of the critical vagaries of preceding com- 
wméntators, ié might at least spare his readers in the philological 
patt, where we naturally seek, not for the absurdities of men 
who did hot understand Aschylus, but for the elucidations of 
those wlio did. So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that, after detailing page upon page of the crudities of one man, 
the scurtilities of another, and the puerilities of a thitd, he 
thakes stich remarks as the following. ‘ Non semel puduit nos 
Pauwii, hominis frontis perfricte et audacis inscientie, contume- 
fias exscribere, in quos jactas viros!” S.BuTLeR. “ Nee hune 
néc illum opere pretiom est refellere.” S. BUTLER. 

Bat, above all, we object (considering the great scarcity of fine 
fags occasioned by the present war), to the enormous waste of pa- 
& upot what Dr. B. terms enarrations, or declarations of the me- 

res. “ Asaspecimen of what occurs repeatedly, we need only men- 
tion, that at v. 880. of the S. ag. Th. we have, first, two pages 
of the metrical crotchets of Pauw and Heath, “ quorum hic,” 
says Dr. B., “non semper bene rem gessit, ille in his metris 
@eclarandis wbique fére turpiter erravit:” These are followed by 
four pages of Mr. Hermann’s declaration of the same chorus, 
and these by no less than six of the Doctor’s own. And, after 
all, 86 méntion Whatever is made of Dr. Burney’s arrangement, 
which is iméomparably the best,—and whieh reaches almost te 
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certainty in every instance where any thing like certainty is at- 
tainable; for which reason, were there no other, we judge that 
the metrical discussions, which occupy nearly 80 pages out of 
970 in the critical commentaries, are next to useless. On the 
whole, we affirm with confidence, that if all the matter which 
is manifestly superfluous, and, even according to Dr. Butler, 
confessedly wrong, were expunged from the “ Note Varr. et 
Butleri Critt. et Philologg.” they would be reduced in bulk at 
least one half. The learned Editor is, we presume, himself 
aware, that the inconvenience which attends the great size of his 
book, is such asto render it nearly useless ta every one but an 
editor; for we are informed, that when he has published seven 
thick octavo volumes of’a corrupt text, he intends to publish an 
eighth, containing the text according to his own notions; for 
which a subscription is, we hear, on foot. We embrace with 
leasure this opportunity of announcing a eircumstance of such 
importance to the literary world, who, having been taught by 
the imen which we have just given them, what is to be ex- 
pected from Dr. Butler, will no doubt await the appearance of 
this supplemental volume with an impatience proportioned to 
their opinion of his merits. 

We had nearly forgotten to remark, that Dr. Butler writes 
Latin fluently and with ease, but not without considerable af- 
fectation. - His desire of exhibiting his style, leads him into 
long and vapid declamations upon the beauties of his author. 
We must content ourselves with transcribing one of these ef- 
fusions on v. 900., where Clytemnestra is describing the exceed- 
ing annoyance and want of sleep, occasioned at night by the 
vexatious morsitation and stridulous buzzing of that nimble lit. 
tle insect, which the Greeks called x@vwy, or fuais, and English- 
men, a gnat. “Imago quam suavissima! quam ad affectus 
pingendos miro artificio, quam breviter expressa! Qualis pro- 
fecto nemini alii prater Shakespearium in mentem venire potue 
isset.* Nec pretereundum illud, quod se adeo vigilantem dor- 


* This is not quite correct. Meleager complains, in the Antho- 
logy, that the guats torment his mistress; and intercedes with them 
to allow her half an hour’s sleep: and Pliny seems to have sutfered 
in the same. way, for he calls the buzzing of this insect positively 
‘ truculentam.’ The Shepherd, in Virgil’s Culex, moreover, was bite 
ten till he awoke. Horace complains that mali culices ranegue pa- 
lustres Avertunt somnos; and mentions, that Cleopatra slept under a 
Musquito-net (conopium); with which piece of luxury Clytemnestra 
seems to have been unacquainted. One of the little birds, called xuw- 
wébnpes, would have been singularly useful in her apartment. Bro- 
deus (M. Jean Brodeaw) facetiously tells us, that gnats were called 
ins, from their noise, si, si, si. An equally ingenious derivation is 
that OF xy) ard ro tev rovs Smras ws xwrous els 6&0 Anyorras, from ha- 
Wng conical snouts, Dr. B. would have conferred a favour upon En- 
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mire dicat, ut vel tenuissima culicis murmurantis strepitu ‘exej. 
taretur. Hec egrum et solicitum animum quam orate, quam 
vere, quam suuviter depingunt !” S. BUTLER. 

We now take leave of Dr. Butler, having again apologized to 
our readers for the extreme prolixity of this articie, which we 
have protracted to so great a length, solely for the satisfaction 
of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having given a sort 
of general notice of his former volumes, and pointed out a few 
of the priicipal defects in them, we were concerned to find, 
that Dr. Butler accused us of dealiug too much in generalities, 
We thought it therefore but justice to ourselves and the Doc- 
tor to make amends, in the present article, by being scrupu- 
lously precise and specific. It remains for himself and our read- 
ers to judge, whether he has gained any thing by the change. 


tomologists, by settling a question which perplexed some natural- 
ists of antiquity, viz. whether it be reasonable to suppose a guat Kara 
0 ody’ gee, 4 xoeTO ToUpp amvysv; For our own part, we have not 
made up our own minds on the subject. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL FCONOMY. 

General View of the Agviculture of Dumbartonshire. Drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture, by the Rev. Andrew Whyte, and 
Duncan Macfariane, D. D. 8vo. 9s. 

An account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted in the more 
improved Districts of Scotland; with some Observations ou the Im- 
provements of which they are susceptible; with Plates. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John sinclair, Bart 8vo. 18s. 

Farmer’s Magazine, No. 49, with Plates, being first Number of 
Vol. 13th, 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. No.1. 3s, 

The Planter’s Kalendar, or the Nurseryman’s and Forester’s 
Guide, in the Operations of the Nursery, the Forest, and the Grove. 
By the late Waiter Nicol (Author of the Gardener’s Ka'endar, 
&c.) Edited and completed by kdward Sang, Nurseryman.  8vo. 
boards. 16s. 6d. 

_ General View of the Agriculture of West Lothian. Drawn up 
for the Board of Agriculture, by J. Trotter. 8vo. Qs. 
. ANTIQUITIES. 

Relics of Antiquity; or, Kemains of Ancient Structures: with 
other Vestiges of early Times in Great Britain, accompanied with 
descriptive Sketches. 4to. 1/. 10s.; or imp, 4to, with Proof Im- 
pressions, on India paper, 4/. 

Essay on a Punic Inscription. By the Right Hon. Sir William 
Drummond. Royald4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Hortus Kewensis ; or a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. By the Late W. Aiton, Enlarged 
by W. J. Aiton. Vol. LIL. 8vo. 12s. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Pharmaceutic Chemistry, 
delivered by J. A. Paris, M.B.F.L.S. 3s. 6d. 

Mechanical Exercises, or the Elements and Practice of Carpentry, 
Joinery, &c. By P. Nicholson. 8vo. 18s. } 

The Poiush Game of Draughts ; illustrated by a Variety of Curi- 
ous Situations. By J. G. Pohlman, esq. 2s. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being Heads of Lectures deli- 
vered in the University of Edinburgh by John Playfair, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, &c. Vol. I. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of John Selden, esq. and Archbishop Usher; with 
Notices of the principal English Men of Letters with whom they 
were connected. By J. Aiken, M.D. 10s, 6d. 

An Appendix to Mr, Trotter’s Life of Mr. Fox. 8d. 

Memoirs of Joan D’Arc, or Du Leys, called the Maid of Orleans, 
By G. Ann Graves, 8vo. 7s. 

The Life of the Rev. J. Hough, D. D. By J. Wilmot, esq. 
F.R.S. 4to, 31s. 6d.; fine paper, 2/. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potemkin, Field-Marshall and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Russian Army. Comprehending Original 
Anecdotes of Catharine the Second and of the Russian Court. 
Translated from the German. 8vo, 8s. 

A Breefe Memoriall of the Lyfe and Death of Dr. James Spottis- 
wood, Bishop of Clogherin Ireland, and of the Labyrinth of Trou- 
bles he fell into in that Kingdom, and the Manner of the Unhappie 
Accident which brought such troubles upon him. From a Manu- 
script in the Auchinleck Library., Imp. 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

*,* Of this interesting historical memoir a very limited number 
of cupies have been printed. 
CouMMERCE, 

An Essay on the good Effects which may be derived from the Bri- 
tish West Indies. By 5. Gainsford, esq. 8vo. 78. 

Considerations on the present State of Bank Notes, &c. &c. By 
Mercator. Qs. 

The Imperial Decree for regulating the Commerce, with Tariff, 
and Regulations of Duties on Russian Imports and Exports, for 
18il. is. Gd, 

Commercial and Political Observations on the State of the Cotton 
Markets ; showing its various Fluctuations in Price, from the Treaty 
of Amiens, in the Year 1801, to the present time. By C. G. Mac- 
wade, 4s, 

‘The present ruinous Situation of the West India Islands, submit 
ted to the peuple of the British Empire; with a few Remarks upon 
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the Imposition and Oppression under which the Merchants and 
Planters of those Islands have long suffered. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

A Geographical Exercise Book, for the Use of Schools and Pri- 
vate Families. By C. Robertson. 3s. 

British Geography; being a comprehensive Account of the pre- 
sent State of the British Empire in all Parts of the World. With 
60 Cuts, and 7 Maps. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 4s. 6d. bound, 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster’s System of Education, By W. Fell. 2s, 

A Sketch of the principal Events in English History. By Wil- 
liam Fell. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Dr. Bell’s System of Tuition, in a series of Let- 
ters. By H. Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. 1s. 

Illustrations of English Rhythms. By John Thelwall, esq. 10s. 6d, 

A Vocabulary in the English, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. By J. Boardman. 12mo.7s. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicon; 
containing all the Words which occur in the Septuagint and Apo- 
crypha, as well as in the New Testament. By Greville Ewing, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Glasgow. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
Royal 8vo. 15s. boards. 

LAW, 

The New Standing Orders of the House of Commons, as_ revised 
by a Committee, and ordered to be printed, 21st June 1811, rela- 
tive to Private Bills, and other Matters; with the Orders of the 
House of Lords, and Table of Fees to be taken by the Officers of 
both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 5s. 

A Statement of the Causes that led toa Prosecution, wherein J. 
Tibble was plaintiff, and T. Newbery, esq. defendant. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guarantees. By W. W. 
Fell. esq. 8vo. 

The Complete English Lawyer ; or, Every Man his own Law- 
yer; containing a Summary of the Laws and Constitution of Eng- 
land. 8vo. 15s. 

Tracts on Legal and other Subjects. Vol. I. Part I. By the 
Hon, Sir W. C. Smith, Bart. 4s. 6d. 

Report of the Case of W. Kent, convieted at Reading, January 
15th, 1811, in the Penalty of Twenty Pounds for Teaching and 
Praying. 2s. 

Considerations on the Royal Mooring Act. By J. J. Ditton, esq 
3s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relative to Apprentices and 
peepee and to exercising Trades, By J. Chitty, esq. 8v 
7s. 6d. 

Trial between the Governess of a Boarding School, and the Mo- 
ther of a Pupil committed to her Charge ; with hints at the Rev. 
B. Carpenter's late Vision. 2s. 6d. 

Historical Enquiries concerning Forests and Forest Laws. By P+ 
Lewis, esq. 4to, 1. 11s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from their Invasion of 
that Kingdom to theirfinal Expulsion. By T. Bourke, esq. 4to, 21s. 

Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. PartHI. 4to. 1/. 1s.; royal 
Ato. 2, 28. 

Observations on the present State of the Portuguese Army, as or- 
ganized by Lieutenant-General Sir W. Carr Beresford, K. B.; with 
an Account of the different Military Establishments and Laws of 
Portugal. By A. Halliday, M.D. 4to. 15s, 

The Projector, a periodical Paper, originally published in Month- 
ly Numbers, revised and corrected by the Author, 3 vol. 8vo. 27s. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Rev, W. 
Beloe. 8vo. Vol. V. 142s, 

The Treatises of Hawking, Hunting, Coat-armour, Fishing, and 
Blasing of Arms, as printed by Wynkyn de Worde; with a bio- 
graphical and bibliographical Introduction by Mr. Hasleweod, 
Folio. 71. 7s. 

The Arte of Poesie, by Puttenham, edited by Mr. Haslewood, 
4to, 2/1, 12s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Books on Angling, with some brief Notices of seve- 
ralof their Authors. 8vo. 

British Bibliographer. Vol. 2. and 3.  8vo. 

Designs of Modern Costume, &c. engraved in outline by Henry 
Moses, the artist who so ably executed the Costume of the Ancients, | 
By Mr. Hope. 

The depreciation of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved, 
By the Earl of Lauderdale. 6s. 

Observations on the Present State of the Paper Currencies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1s. 

The History and Antiquities of Scarborough and the Vicinity. 
By J. Hinderwell. S8vo. 12s.; or royal 8vo. 18s. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan Language, in two Parts, Malayan 
and English, andinglish and Malayan. By W. Marsden, 4to. 2, 2s, 

A Review of the Report of the Bullion Committee, &c,. &c.; 
with some Observations on the Corn and Distillery Laws, By Rus- 
ticus Abnormis, 2s. 6d. 

Tales of the East, comprising the most popular Romances of 
oriental origin, and the best imitations by European authors; with 
new translations, and additional Tales, never before publjshed ; to 
which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation, &c. &c. “By Henry 
Weber, esq. 3 vol. royal 8vo. 31, 18s, boards. 

NOVELS. 

Friends and Lovers, 3 vol. 15s. 

The Milesian Chief; a Romance, 4 vol, 21s. 

Alexis, the Tyrant of the East; a Persian Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

The Scottish Adventurers; or the Way to Rise: an Historica} 
Tale. By Hector Mac Neill, esq. 2 vol, 12mo. 12s, boards. 
Marian. 3 vol. 15s. 
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POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden, esq. containing original 
Poems, ‘Fules, and translations; with Notes. By the late Dr. War- 
ton, and the Rev. J. Warton. 4 vol. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

The Test of Virtue, and other Poems. By the late Miss P. Bars 
rett. foolsc. 7s. 

The Secrets of Angling. By J. D. esq; augmented by W. Lau- 
son, from edit. 1652. 8vo, 5s, 

England’s Helicon. 4to. 11. 

Poems, By J. Coleridge, esq. 

Poems. By Whiston Bristow, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The R—1 Lover; or, the Duke Defeated. By P. Pindar, jun, 1s, 

Roncesvalles ; a Poem in Twelve Books; with an elegant Fron. 
tispiece. By R.'I’. Warton, esq. M. P. F.R.S. 4to. 1. 10s. 

Isle of Palms, and other Poems, By John Wilson, 8vo, 12s. bds. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Sentinel ; or an Appeal to the People of England. 5s. 

An impartial Examination of the Dispute between Spain and her 
American Colonies. By A. F. Estrada, Translated by W. Bur- 
‘don. 8vo. 5s. 

The Crisis of the Dispute with the United States, in three Letters, 
with an Explanatory Preface. 2s. 

The Situation of Great Britain in 1811, By M. M. de Montgail- 
lard, published by authority of the French Government, aud trans 

. lated from the French by F. W. Blagdon. Qs. 

Papers relating to the Action between his Majesty’s Sloop, Littl 
Belt, and the United States’ Frigate, President. 2s. 

Hints to all Classes on the State of the Country in this momen- 
tous Crisis. 1s. 6d. 

An Appeal to British Good Sense, on the Occasion of the present 
Scarcity of Bread Corn. 6d. 

Speech of Sir Francis Burdett, relative to Ex-Officio Informations 
in Cases of Libel. 1s. 6d. 

View of the Political State of Scotland at Michaelmas 1811; com- 
prehending the Rolls of the Freeholders, an Abstract of the Setts of 
Constitutions of the Royal Burghs, and State of the Votes at the last 
Election throughout Scotland; towhich is prefixed an account of 
the Forms of Procedure at Elections to Parliament, &c. 8vo. 15s, bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Heir followeth the Coppie of the Ressoning which was betwixt 
the Abbote of Crosraguell and John Knox, in Mayboill, concerning 
the Masse, in the year of God a thousand five hundred thre score 
and two yeires—Imprinted, at Edinburgh, by Robert Lekpreuik, 
and are to be soldat his hous, at the Netherbow. Cum priuilegio, 
1563. Reprinted, 1812; black letter, from types cast on purpose, 
at private expense. Small 410, price 123. sewed. 

* .* The above very curious work is printed from the original cop 

in the library at Auchinleck: It is a fac-simile of Lekpreuik’s 
edition, which is so rare, that no other copy is known. 
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Lectures on the Pastoral Character. By the late G. Campbell, 
D.D. F.R.S. Newly edited by J. Fraser, D. D.  8vo. 7s. 

Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley upon the Historical Ques- 
tion of the Belief of the First Agesin our Lord’s Divinity. Ori- 
giually published in the years 1783-4, & 1786; afterwards revised 
and augmented with a large addition of Notes and Supplemental 
Disquisitions. By the author, Samuel late Lord Bishop of St. A- 
saph. The Third Edition, To which is added, an Appendix, by 
the Rev. Henage Horsley, A. M. Prebendary of St, Asaph, and 
late Student of Christ-Church, Oxon. 8ve. bds. 14s, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808-9. By J. Morier, Esq. 4to, With 
25 plates. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Voyages and ‘Travels in the years 1809-10-11. Containing Sta- 
tistical, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observations on Gibraltar, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Seregio and Turkey. By John Gait. With 
two Engravings. 4to. 2/. 2s.; royal paper 3/ 3s, boards. 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels. Vel, II, Em- 
bellished with fifteen Engravings. 4to, 2/. 12s. 6d. boards, 

LIVRES NOUVEAUX, 
Importés par J. Deboffe, B. Dulau & Co., et L. Deconchy. 

Etudes de |’Histoire Ancienne et de celle de la Gréce, Par P. 
C. Levesque. 1811, Paris. S5vol. 8vo. 2/. 12s, Od. 

Histoire gén. d’ Espagne depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’é 
nosjours. Par Depping. 1811, Paris. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 4s 

Histoire de France pendant le 18me siécle. Par la Cretelle. 
Les 4 premier vols. 2. 8s. 

Histoire des Bohémiens, Meurs de ce Peuple Nomade; leur 
langue, &c. 8vo. 10s. 

Histowe de la Monarchie des Goths en Italie. Par J. Naudet. 
1811, Paris, 8vo. 10s. 

Histoire de France depuis la Revolution. Par Toulongeon. 
7 vol. 8vo, 31. 3s. 

Histoire des Republiques Italiennes. Par Sismondi. 8 vol. 8vo. 
4l. 14s, 6d, 

Statistique du Mexique. Par Humboldt et Bonpland. 5 livrai- 
sons, 4te, 2)/, 

Essai Politique sur le Mexique, faisant une partie compléte du 
Voyage d’Humboldt et Bonpland. 5 vol. 8vo. Cartes, 4/, 14s. 6d. 

Bibliotheque des Voyages, 6 vol. 8vo. 3/. 18s. 
ee Abregée des Voyages. Cartes et Fig. 12 vol. 8vo. 

8s. 

Description de I’Egypte, ou Recueil des Observations et Re- 
cherches faites pendant |’ Expedition Francoise en Egypte, et publiées 
per Ordre du Gouvernement. Paris, Presse Imperiale-—Cet ou- 
vrage, magnifiquement exécuté, est divisé en Antiquités, Ltat-mo- 
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derne, & Histoire Naturelle. Les Antiquités fournissent 420 plan- 
ches, |’Etat-moderne 170, et l’Histoire Naturelle 250. 

Ces 840 planches forment 9 volumes, grand folio, non compris 
Atlas Geographique en 150 feuilles; et les volumes de texte de 
formant folio moyen. 

Le tout sera fourni en trois livraisons. Prix de la premiére li- 
vraison. 84. 

Le méme. Papier velin. 150. 

Description de Londres. Par Landan, gravures au trait. 8vo, 
il. 10s. 

— de Biographie, gravures au trait. Par Landan. 6 Nos, 
1d. 8s. 

Relation de l’Egypte. Par Abd-Allatif. 4to. 2. Qs. 

Le méme. Papier velin. 44. 4s. 

Précis des Evénémens de St. Domingue, depuis 1808. Paris, 
4811. 8vo. 
eS oo Olle 

NOTICE. 


In our account of Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bills, we omitted to 
mention the 49. Geo. IIT. c. 6, which he succeeded in carrying 
without opposition. The object of this act, is to extend the provi- 
sions of the Lords’ act to the case of persons in custody under at- 
tachment for not paying money or costs pursuant to orders or de- 


crees made by Courts of Equity. Nothing could be more proper 
than this extension; for the distinction is merely technical, between 
confinement for debt in execution, and confinement under attach- 
ment.—We ought also to have noticed a bill brought in by Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly in 1808, but which he found so much opposed that 
he speedily dropt it; the object of which was, to give a compensa- 
tion to persons unjustly detained in custody for crimes of which they 
were afterwards acquitted.—The alteration of the Bankrupt law, 
respecting the proportion of Creditors required to sign the certi- 
ficate, was made in the Lords. Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill went out 
of the House of Commons with the old proportion of four-fifths, and 
a power to the Chancellor to grant the certificate, if he should, on 
examination, find it unjustly withheld. To this change, made by 
the Lords, Sir Samuel, it is understood, reluctantly agreed. 

We may take this opportunity also to express our regret, that we 
have been again prevented from giving our readers some account of 
M. Dumont’s very profound and interesting publication, ‘‘ Sur les 
Peines et les Recompenses.”. We confidently hope to atone for this 
omission in our ensuing Number; and in the mean time, we cannot 
refrain from suggesting to M. Dumont, that he might confera great 
obligation on the public in general, and the profession of the law in 
particular, ifhe could be prevailed on to present them with a short 
abstract of his principles, in their application to the practice of our 
jurispradence, and to the improvements suggested by Sir Samuel 
Romilly and other eminent individuals, 
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